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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSP£L, KVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AUTUMN, 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 








Rovurp and round the ga:den rushed a sudden 
blast, 

Crying, ‘* Autumn! Autumn!" shuddering as 
it passed. 

Dry poppy head and larkspur spike shrill 
whistled iv the wind, 

Together whispering, ‘‘ Autumn ! and Winter 
is behind !"” 


Toseed the sumach penvons, green and gold 
and red; 

Flapped the awning scallops loudly overhead ; 

wong the empty hammocks lightly to and 
fro; 

While the crickets simmered chirruping below. 


Keen the star of evening hung giittering in the 
sky, 
Red the west was burning, deepening silently; 
Summer constellations slow wheeling out of 
sight, 
Great Orion vanisbing from off the face of 
night. 


Sadly sang the ocean, sighing in the dark, 

Far away the lighthouse lit a sudden spark, 

Black against the sumset sails were gliding 
past; 

Earth and sea and sky were saying, ‘‘ Autumn’s 
here at last !’’ 


Boon will snow bo flying, soon will tempests 
roar, 

Boon the freezing north will lash us bitter as 
before; 

Cheard the waters whisper, I heard the winds 
complain, 

But sweet, reluctant Summer I knew would 
come again. ‘ 





READING THE BIBLE. 


BY PERE HYACINTHE. 





“ Thy word is truth .”—ST, JOHN, xvil, 11. 


Tue Bible ought to be in every hand, in 
every memory, and, what is better, in every 
heart. 

This principle is not my own. It is that 
of the Catholic Church, though it is true 
that through the centuries it has been too 
often lost sight of, and it is onv of the rich. 
est and purest glories of the Protestant 
churches that they have brought it back 
into prominence. 

At this moment, when everything is 
questioned, and when men ere ignorant 
of many things, especially of religious mat- 
ters, itis perhaps necessary to ask: ‘‘ What 
isthe Bible?” 

To the true believer—Catholic, Protest- 
ant, or Isruelite—the Bible is the Book of 

To the critic it is the Book of the Jews, 

Isany point of agreement possible be- 
tween these two contradictory assertions? 

Like the mysterious book beheld by the 
seerof Patmos, the Bible is in some sort 
“written within and without.” 

On the outside, yes, the Bille is the Book 
of the Jews, their national book—stamped 
With the impress of a race which bas 
known so much greutness and so many 
falls. After the history of our origin, it 
contains the history of the Hebrew peuple, 
their legislation and their literature ; and 
all this corresponds in a measure, by its 
manner of thought and of expression, to the 
Society in the miast of which the history 
Was produced. 
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Yet even from this narrow poivt the book 
is a book for us all. This little history 
ought to be our own. If we are Aryans or 
Indo-Germanic by race, weare Jewish by 
the soul. We bave been made religious by 
the book of the Jews, and deep into the 
bowels of this book are struck the roots of 
our morality and of our modern civiliza- 
tion. 

We have heen transformed and converted 
neither by the Vedas nor by the Zend- 
avesta, No; it is this little book, belong- 
ing to a stall Semitic tribe, which bas made 
us what we are. 

From an external point of view, then, I 
repeat it, the Bible is the book of the Jews; 
and one might almost say the same of the 
New Testament, since its authors were all 
Jews, and because Christ, a member of the 
family of David, restricted bis action while 


upon earth to the narrow circle of the Chil- 


dren of Israel. 

But this is not all. The Bible is God's 
book. It is truly ‘‘written within.” It is 
trom within. It is according to the Spirit 
that it must be read; for the letter, says 
St. Paul, killeth, ‘but the spirit maketh 
alive.” 

But how is this Jewish Jook at the same 
time the book of God? Nowadays ma 
teria] miracles are much talked of, and cer- 
tainly 1 believe iu miracles; but the great 
miracles are those of moral order. These 
are the ones that are most striking and 
mest convincing. 

The religious state of the Jews was just 
such a miracle and of the first order, and 
modern criticism has not yet succeeded in 
explaining it. It rears itself in the midst ot 
history, as if to convict of falsehood ull 
these false modern theories. 

You tell me that all things are subject to 
a law of natural development, which is 
inevitable, fatal; that the primitive state of 
humanity is avimalism, and in the religious 
domain fetichism; and that from tbat 
point, after having passed through the 
stages of polytheism and monotheism, it 
busin our day attained to the higher de- 
gree—to that positivism through which it 
believes only in facts and worships itself. 

But you forget the Jews! 

How, when all mankind was lost In the 
grossest idolatry or engaged in the im- 
potent search after the absolute principle 
of things—bow account for this little 
people, which from its first beginning and 
in spite of many leanings toward polythe- 
ism, affirmed the one God, the God whois 
a spirit, the ‘‘I am that Iam”? From 
whence cime to the Jews this sublime con 
ception of the Divinity, this foundation of 
a practical, austere, and not less sublime 
morality, the morality of the Decalogue? 
That cannot be explained. This little peo- 
ple, in the midst of universal idolatry; this 
people of Jehovah, bearing witness to God 
and to the law of God—there is the miracle 


‘of miracles! To effice it orto deny it is 


to make of history a lie. 


Israel is then the peopie of God, and the: 
Jewish Bible is something more than the: 


book of the Jews. Itis the Divine Book, 
the one in which, contrary to modern 
theories, God speaks to men. It is the 
book of men ‘moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
proclaiming verities that do not pass away, 
the truths that save and that nourish our 
souls, From the origin of our race; from 
the patriarchs and prophets to the coming 
in the flesh of the Divine Word; even unto 
Jesus Christ, his life, death, and resurrec- 





tion—this is the Book of God, containing, 
though in a baman form, the Word of 
God 


Such is the Bible. 

And now what use ought we to make of 
this Divine Book? We ought to make of 
it the bxsis of our public and private wor- 
ship. Public worship is composed of two 
elements, instruction and prayer; and these 
two elements are living and trueonly when 
both procced from the Bible and are in- 
spired by it. 

From the first centuries the Bible bas 
been the foundation of the teaching of the 
Chureb. Our liturgy is largely composed 
of the Old and New Testaments. But to 
understand the Bible, as an American 
Christian said to me, ‘‘it must be read on 
one’s knees.” Ab! that is where we fail. 
We do not read it bendiog the knees of the 
soul before him who in this Sacred Book 
reproves, iostructs, and consoles. You 
would else see how at that spring the 
soul would slake its thirst, how faith would 
be nourished and fed. 

Our faith! We have not got to make or 
to invent it. Ours is the faith of the Bible, 
preserved in the broad channel of tradition 
by the eastern and western churches. Ours 
is the faith of the Christian and Catholic 
Church. 

Our religion is as old as the centuries, 
and for that reason it is as young as the 
fulure and as eternity itself. 

A Catholic Church cannot exist except it 
rests on the Gospel, on the Bible, and asa 
divine and supernatural revelation, into 
which the angels desire to look, the faith- 
of children as well as of the wise and pru- 
dent, the sacred folly of the cross, divine 
mysteries revealed by Scripture and tra- 
ditionally preserved through the current of 
the Catholic centuries. 

The same Bible ought to be the basis of 
our prayers. 

The principal prayers of the Church are 
formed out of passages of Scripture, bymns 
of Israel, songs of angels, echoes of Isniab 
and of the Apocalypse. Evening prayer is 
essentially composed of the Psalms. The 
Psalter! better than all other hymns I love 
it, for it is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and in the Psalms of David I hear with 
emotion the accents of the man in whom 
were gathered up all the glories and all the 
sufferings of Israel. Soldier, king, and 
poet, and above all a humble believer, 
what chord was si!gntin that soul ?—in that 
exceptional man who has become the prince 
of universal prayer? 

Letus nourish, then, our worship by the 
prayers that exist in the Bible, without, 
however, neglecting that spontaneous 
prayer which gusbes as petition from the 
heart. 

Do the same in your families. 

Celebrate family worship every morning 
and every evening; and, if the labors of the 
day do not make it possible at the begin- 
ning, do it at the close of every day—above 
all on the Sabbuth Day. 

Let every parent read a page of the 
Gospel to his family, explain it simply to 
the children, and ask them quesiions; then 
kneel down and pray. Repeat some one of 
the traditional prayers of the Church, one 
of the great prayers of Scripture, and add a 
prayer from the heurt, petitions for the sick 
and for the afflicted, for relations and for 
friends. Ah! this would be the regenera- 
tion of family life. Thus parents, children, 
masters, servants—tkt« all hearts would 
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bedrawn together. It is thus even that the 
Church is new born. 

Look at your children and ask yourselves 
what moral and religious book you ougbt 
to put into their bands. What practical 
motality have you toteach them? That of 
the Bible. If weare Christians; if, through 
all the uncertainties of science and politics, 
we possess any solid thing; if we can say, 
‘* I believe; therefore I have spoken,” then, 
fathers, who are kings and priests of the 
family, let us take our children on our knees 
and say tothem: “ My son, my child, I have 
prayed, I have thought, [ have striven; but 
that which I have to zive to thee is not 
only my works or my ideas. It is the faith 
of my beart. It is the faith of thy fathers 
and of thy ances:ors—a faith from which, 
it is true, I have tried to brush away the 
dust that hides, but which 1 have never 
changed. It is the true faith which will 
make tbee live and for which it is necessary 
to know how to die.” 

And thus may God, by the help of 
divine revelation and through bis biessed 
Word, renew our souls, transform our 
families, and raise up the Church! Amen. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


A COLORADO WEEE. 
L 








BY H. @. 


Oxty from Saturday to Saturday, and I 
suppose the days could not have been 
more than twenty-four hours long; but 
what a week it was! Ten hours a day out 
under a Colorado sky; ten boursa day of 
Colorado mountuin air; ten hours a day of 
ever-changing delight; beauty dcepen- 
ing to grandeur, grandeur softening te 
beauty, and beauty and grandeur to. 
gether blending in pictures wiich no 
pencil, no pen can render—pictures born 
only to be stamped upon hearts, never to 
be transferred to cunvas or to page. [ 
said that the days could not bave been 
more than twenty-four hours long. I spoke 
hastily and_am not at all sure of anything 
of the kind. There isa comic story of a 
traveler in Colorado who, having been 
repeatedly misled and mystified by the 
marvelous discrepancies between real and 
apparent distances in the rarefied air, was 
found one day taking off his shoes aud 
stockings to wade through a lit:le brook, 
not a foot wide. 

‘Why, man, what are you about? Why 
don’t you step over?” exclaimed every- 


body. 

He shook his head and continued his 
preparations for wading. 

“No! no! you can’t fool me,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘1 shan’t be surprised if it 
turns out to be a quarter of a mile across 
this brook.” 

One comes to have much the same feeling 
about out-door days in Colorado. Enjoy. 
ment can be rarefied, like air, so that its 
measures of time grow meaningless and 
seem false, as do the measures of distance 
in the upperair. I am notin the least sure, 
therefore, that these days of which | write 
were only twenty-four hours long. Ido 
know, however, that it was on a Saturday 
we set out, and on the next Saturday we 
came home, and that the week might be 
called the Holy Weex of our summer, 

We set out at noon from Colorado 
Springs. Thirty-five miles, chiefly uphill 
miles, were to be driven beforenight. The 
seven hours would be none too long, As 











‘we drove through the busy streets of the 
little town, hearty “ good-byes” and ‘‘ good 
times to you” came from friend after 
friend, on the sidewalk or in the doorways. 
Not the least among the charms of the 
simple life in this far new West is the out- 
spoken interest and sympathy between 
neighbors. That each man knows what 
each other man does or is going to do be- 
comes an offense or a pleasure according to 
the measure of good will involved in the 
curiosity and familiarity. In older commu- 
nities people have crystallized into a strong 
indifference to each other’s affairs, which, if 
it were analyzed, would be found to be nine 
parts selfishness. In the primitive con- 
ditions of young colonies this is impossib‘e. 
Helpfulness and sympathy are born of tl:e 
hard-pressing common needs and tle 
closely-linked common life. The hearty, 
confiding, question*~ _, garrulous speech of 
tbe Western “.werican really has its source 
in a deep substratum of this kindly sym- 
pathy. It sounds odd and unpleasant 
enough, no doubt, to Eastern ears and tried 
by the Eastern standards of good manners; 
but, reflecting on it, one comes to do it a 
tardy justice and meet it on its own ground 
fairly and with honest liking. All.this I 
thought as, driving out of Colorado Springs 
that Saturday noon, we passed many per- 
sons who, although they knew only one of 
our party, were evidently well aware that 
we were setting out for the mountains, 
waved their hands and smiled and called 
out: ‘*Good-bye, good-bye. A good trip to 
you.” Who shall say that the influence of 
such cheery benedictions from friendly 
hearts does not last far beyond the moment 
in which they are spoken; does not enter 
into one’s good luck, by some moral chem- 
istry subtler than any for which the ma- 
terial science can find analysis or formula? 
The world would be none the worse for 
believing this, at any rate, and we should 
all be friendlier and readier and freer in 
greetings. 

Thirty-five miles westward and uphill 
we drove that afternoon, through the 
lovely nestled nook of Manitou and up the 
grand Ute Pass. The oftener one goes 
through this Pass the grander it seems. 
There are in it no mere semblances, no de- 
lusions of atmospheric effect. It is as 
severely, sternly real as Gibralter. Sunlight 
cannot soften it nor storms make it more 
frowning. High, rocky, inaccessible, its 
walls tower and wind and seem at every 
turn to close rather than to open the path 
through which the merry little stream 
comes leaping, foaming down. The rocks 
on either side are scarred and grooved and 
ecamed and wrought, as if the centuries had 
rent asunder some giant fortress, but found 
slender triumph in its fall—two fortresses 
being set now to guard the spot where be- 
fore there had been but one. The contrast 
is sharp and weird between the sparkling 
amber and white brook, paved with shining 
pebbles and shaded by tangled growths of 
willows and clematis and tasseled festoons 
of wild hops, and the bare red and gray 
rock walls, rising hundreds and hundred, 
of feet, unrelieved except by straight, 
stern, dark, unyielding firs—so sharp, so 
weird a contrast that one unconsciously 
jnvests both the brook and the rock walls 
above with a living personality and antag- 
onism and longs that the brook should es- 
cape. For a short distance the road is 
narrow and perilous—on strips of ledges 
between two precipices, or on stony rims of 
the crowded brook, which it crosses and 
recrosses twenty-four times in less than 
three miles. Then the Pass. widens, the 
rocky walls sink gradually, round and ex- 
pand into lovely hills—hill after hill, bear. 
ing more and more off to the right and 
more and more off to the left—until there 
is room for bits of meadow along the brook 
and for groves and grassy intervals where 
the hills join; room and at the same time 
shelter, for the hills are still high. And 
that their slopes are sunny and warm in the 
early spring we find record written in 
clumps of the waving seed-vessels of the 
beautiful blue wind-flower of Colorado, the 
Anemone patens, In April, if we had been 
here, we should have seen these slopes blue 
with the lovely cup-blossoms. Except in 
color, the seed-vessels are no less beautiful. 
Fancy a dandelion seed-globe.with each 
one of its downy spokes expanded into a 
hairy plume two inches or two and a half in 
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length, the soft gray hairs set thick on both 
sides the tiny center thread, regular as on an 
ostrich feather and fine as the down on a 
butterfly’s wing. I have one before me as 
I write. It was.over-ripe when I gathered 


it. The plumes had been blown and twisted, 


by the wind, till no two are alike in their 
curve or direction. Yet it is still a globe; 
a dainty disheveled little curly-head of a 
thing, by whose side the finest dandelion 
“blow” would look stupid and set and prig- 
gish, Out of curiosity—not idle, but reverent 
—I set myself to counting the plumes. They 
were tangled so that it was not easy. I 
counted twelve springing from a pin’s- 
point center, There must be a hundred or 
more in all. ButI left off counting, for it 
it seemed like a cruel pulling of a baby’s 
hair. 

It was nightfall when we reached the 
ranch at which we were to sleep. We had 
climbed several divides, rising, falling, 
rising, falling, all in the depths of pine for- 
ests, all steadily mounting westward, toward 
the great grand central range ; and we came 
out ‘at sunset on a ridge from which we 
could look down intoa meadow. The ridge 
sloped down to the meadow through a 
gateway made by two huge masses of 
rocks. All alone in the smooth grassy 
forest they loomed up in the dim 
light, stately and straight as colossal 
monoliths, though they were in reality com- 
posed of rounded bowlders piled one above 
another. Because they are two and alone 
and set over against each other men have 
called them The Twins, All over the 
world, even among the most uncultured 
people, we find this unconscious investi- 
ture of Nature with personality, so instinct- 
ive a tendency have sensitive hearts toward 
a noble and tender pantheism. 

As we paused on this ridge, the western 
sky was filled with red sunset clouds; the 
western horizon was one long line of dark 
blue mountain peaks, seeming to aphold 
the red canopy of clouds. Only at the 
point of the sun’s sinking was there a 
golden tint. There two blue peaks stood 
sharply outlined against a vivid yellow 
sky ; one fine line of gold, like an arch, 
spanned the interval and linked the peaks 
together. The magic bridge lasted but a 
second; before we had fully caughi tic 
beautiful sight, arch and yellow sea and 
blue peaks together were all swimming in 
rosy clouds. 

The ranch was a cluster of log cabins. 
When the Colorado ranchman prospers bis 
log cabins multiply and grow out from 
and on te one another, very much as bar- 
nacles spread and congregate ona rock. 
At foot of a hill and spreading up on its 
side, such a log-cabin clump is a won- 
derfully picturesque sight. The irregu- 
lar white plaster lines in all the crev- 
ices between the brown logs; the yellow 
hewn ends interlocked at the corners; the 
low doors, square windows, and perhaps flat 
roof, with grass waving on it—altogetber 
the picture is not unpleasing, and is beauti- 
ful compared with that of the average small 
frame house—high, straight, sharp-angled, 
narrow-roofed, abominable. On entering, 
you will probably find the walls and ceiling 
papered with old newspapers. The ulti- 
mate intent of illustrated weeklies flashes 
instantly clear on one’s comprehension. 
They may be forgiven for existing. To the 
dwellers in log cabins they are priceless. I 
have seen in rich men’s houses far uglier 
wall-papers than they make, and there is 
endless entertainment in lying in bed of 
@ morning and reading up and down 
and across your bedroom walls that sort 
of verse which is printed in the Blades 
and Flags and Spirits and Times of our 
Union. ' 

When we first looked to the west the 
next morning the two peaks which had 
been blue the night before and circled by 
the fine line of gold were deep gray on 
a faint pink sky. Our road lay directly 
toward them. ‘‘ All day we shall see,” we 
said, “the mystic gold arch spanning the 
space between them, as we saw it in yester- 
day’s sunset.” But wedid not. Sufficient 
unto the day is the beauty thereof in Col- 
orado. One does not remember nor antici- 
pate the beauties of yesterday or to-mor- 
row. The gold arch was _ forgotten 
before we had driven half an hour through 
the meadows of flowers. Great patches of 
brilliant fire-weed on all sides, On the 





road edges rims of a fine feathery white 
flower, new to us all; dainty wild flax, its 
blue disks waving and nodding; clumps of 
scarlet ‘* painter’s brush” gleaming out like 
red torches in the grass; tall.spikes of 
white and pink and scarlet gilia; and 
everywhere, making almost a latticed set- 
ting for the rest, mats and spikes and 
bushes of yellow blossoms. Six different 
kinds of yellow flowers we counted; but, 
shame to us, we knew the names of no-one 
of them. 

On a knoll in the meadows, within stone’s 
throw of the sluggish Platte River, yet well 
sheltered by wooded hills on two sides, 
stood a small frame house—the house of a 
famous old hunter. Deer-skins and fox- 
skins were drying on the fences; huge elk- 
horns leaned against the sides of the house, 
As we drove slowly by, the old man came 
out. His hair was white and his face 
thickly wrinkled; but his eye was bright, 
clear, and twinkling with gladness and 
energy, like the gladness and energy o¢ 
youth, 

‘*Never go out but what I bring home 
something, sir—an antelope, if nothing 
more,” he said, in reply to a question as to 
the hunting in the neighborhood. Summer 
and winter the old man ranges the hills and 
his name is well known in the markets of 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 

Leaving the Platte meadows, we began 
again to climb hills to the west. Divide 
after divide, like those we had climbed and 
crossed the day before, we climbed now. 
Still the Great Range stood apparently as far 
off as ever. From the tops of all the ridges 
we looked off to it, and, looking backward, 
saw Pike’s Peak making as high and majes- 
tic a wall in the east. The hills were so 
alike, the distance so apparently undimin- 
ished that we began to feel as if we were 
in an enchantment—living over a ‘‘Story 
without an End,” in which we should 
wander forever in a succession of pine-coy- 
ered ridges and valleys, lured on by an 
endlessly retreating wall of snow-topped 
mountains before us. But an end came; 
that is, an end to the pine-covered ridges. 
It wasan end wich was a beginning, how- 
ever. Shall we ever forget the moment 
when, having climbed the highest of the 
~ine-covered ridges, we found ourselyes on 
a true summit at last, on the summit of the 
eastern wall of the grvat South Park? 

The South Park is sixty miles long and 
forty wide, a majestic, mountain-walled val- 
ley; a valley eight or nine thousand feet 
high. Itsextreme western wall is the great 
central range of the Rocky Mountains, but 
so many lesser ranges are massed and built 
up against this that the effect to the eye is 
as if therelay only mountains to the very 
outermost edge of the world. To the north 
and to the south it is thesame. We looked 
down on this valley from near the center of 
the eastern ridges. The view had the vast- 
ness of a view from a high mountain peak, 
mingled with the beauty of one from near 
hills. A great silence, like the great silence 
of the place, fellupon us. The scene seemed 
almost unreal. From our very feet to the 
distant western wall, forty miles away, 
stretched the soft, smooth, olive-gray sur- 
face of the valley, with belts and bars and 
flickering spaces of dark shadow of yellow 
sunlight playing overit. Here and there 
rose hills some wooded, some bare and of 
the same soft olive-gray of the valley. 
Some were almost high enough to be called 
mountains; some were low and fluted in 
smooth waterworn grooves. These were 
the islands when South Park was a lake. 
They looked hardly less like islands now, 
and the olive-gray plain when it was a 
placid sea could not have had a smoother 
tint or a tenderer light on its shimmering 
surface. The dome of the sky looked 
strangely vast and high. It was filled with 
fleecy, shifting clouds and its blue was un- 
fathomably deep. There seemed no de- 
fined horizon to west or south or north; 
only a great outlying continent of mountain 
peaks, bounding, upholding, containing the 
valley, and rounding, upholding, and 
piercing the dome above it. There 
was no sound, no sight, no trace of 
human life. The silence, the sense of 


space in these Rocky Mountains soli- 
tudes cannot be expressed; neither can 
the peculiar atmospheric beauty be de- 
scribed. It is the result partly of the 
grand distances, partly of the rarefied 
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air. The shapes are the shapes of the north, 
but the air is like the air of the tropics— 
shimmering, kindling. No pictures of the 
Rocky Mountains ‘which I have seen have 
caught it in the least. There is nota cold 
tint here nora hard outline. No dome of 
Constantinople or Venice, no pyramid of 
Egypt ever glowed and swamin warmer 
light and of warmer hue than do thesg 
colossal mountains. Some mysterious secret 
of summer underlies and outshines their per. 
petual snows, Perhaps it is only the in. 
effable secret of distance. Nowhere else in 
the world are there mountains fourteen and 
fifteen thousand feet high which have all 
the room they need—great circles and semi- 
circles of plains at their feet and slopesa 
half continent long! 

As we drove down into the valley, the 
horizon peaks slowly sank; with each mile 
they changed place, lessened, disappeared, 
until only the loftiest ones remained 
jn sight. Winding among the hills, which 
had looked from the summit of the val. 
ley like isolated islands, we found them 
sometimes linked together by long 
divides, which we climbed and crossed 
as we had those of the valley walls, 
With each of these lifts came a fresh view 
of the myriad mountains around us. Then 
we sank again to the lower level, and tha 
plain seemed again to stretch endlessly be- 
fore and behind and around us. Now and 
then we came to small creeks, meadows, 
and a herdsman’s ranch; but thes were 
miles and miles apart and hardly broke in 
on the sense of solitude. Early in the after- 
noon storms began to gather in the horizon. 
Instraight columns the black clouds massed 
and journeyed; sometimes so swiftly that 
the eye had to move swiftly to follow them, 
and the spaces of sunlight and shadow on 
the sky seemed wheeling in circles; some- 
times spreading slowly and blotting out a 
third of the horizon in gray mist. All the 
time we were in broad hot sun, looking out 
from our light into their darkness. We 
were nearing the western wall. As we came 
closer, we saw that there were myriads of 
lovely parks making up among the wooded 
foot-hills. These were the inlets of the 
old lake days; and of their rich soil had 
been born exquisite groves of aspen, lying 
now like solid mounds of green moss on 
the hill-sides. Toward sunset the storm- 
columns thickened, blended, and swept 
down on all sides. Mountain after moun- 
tain and near hill after near hill were 
veiled in mist—first white, then 
gray, then dark blue-black, At last 
the last blue sky, the last clear spot 
surrendered. We were hemmed in 
completely in a great globe of rain. 
Drenched and dripping, but, for all that, 
glad of the rain—it had been such a mas- 
terly storm to see—we dashed on, turning 
northward and skirting the western hills, 
to the town of Fair Play. Fair Play is a 
mining town, one of the oldest in Colora- 
do. It ought to bea beautiful village, lying 
as it does on a well-wooded slope at foot of 
grand mountains and on the Platte River. 
It isnot. It is ill arranged, ill built, ill 
kept, dreary. Why caanot a mining town 
be clean, well-ordered, and homelike? I 
have never seen one such in Colorado or ip 
California. Surely, it would seem that 
men getting gold first hand from Nature 
might have more heart and take more time 
to make home pleasant and healthful than 
men who earn their money by the ordinary 
slow methods. 

To enter Fair Play from the south, you go 
down into and up out of the Platte River. 
The Platte River just there is an odd 
place. It consists of, first, a small creek of 
water, then a sand-bar, then a pebble tract, 
then an iron pipe for mining purposes, then 
another pebble tract, then a wooden sluice 
way for mining purposes, then a sand-bat 
with low aspen trees on it, then a second 
small stream of water, and lastly a pebble 
tract—each side of these a frightful precl- 
pice. To go down the first precipice, across 
the creeks, sand-bars, pebble tracts, pipes, 
and sluiceways, and up the second preci. 
pice requires, for strangers new to the 
ways and blinded by gales of rain, some 
nerve. This was the way we entered Fair 
Play. We shall remember it. 

At sunset the rain stopped; the clouds 
lifted and showed us the grand summit of 
Mount Lincoln, which we had come 60 
ascend. 
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THE MATTER WITH TYNDALL 


BY THE REV. I. M. ATWOOD. 











Surore the subject is quite worn thread- 
pare there are two or three things more that 
should be said of Prof. Tyndall's Belfast 
propunciamento. It seems to have escaped 
the notice of his critics, so far as I have 
seen, that, in “ abandoning all disguise” on 
the point of the “potency” of matter, he 
also abandons the sure footing of science 
and comes over into the airy realm of the 
ology. As defined by himself, the sphere 
of science is rigidly limited by the know- 
able. What cannot be known lies wholly 
without the bounds of itssurvey. It would 
‘‘ynderstand all knowledge,” but it dis- 
claims any interest in ‘‘ mysteries.” They 
are the concern of theologians, who in turn 
have no part in knowledge. If “the re. 
ligious sentiment” should appear in the 
field of ascertainable facts, it would be an 
intruder. On the other hand, if the inves- 
tigating intellect reaches into the domain 
of the unknowable, it is on forbidden 
ground. 

Yet Mr. Tyndall prepares an elaborate 

paper with the transparent purpose of 
making the public accept as the fundament- 
al article of its scientific creed the dogma 
that matter contains in itself “the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of 
life.” This dogmais not only not demon- 
strated; it isnot demonstrable. It must be 
received, if at all, by an act of faith, just as 
the resurrection of the dead is. The utmost 
that can be done toward translating it into 
knowledge is to show that, if true, it would 
be “in general harmony with the method 
of Nature as hitherto known”—precisely 
the situation of the “proof” of immortality. 
Asthe Professor forcibly puts it, “we soar 
Into a Vacuum the moment we seek to com- 
prehend the connection” between matter 
and intelligence. There is matter and therg 
Is intelligence; so far the ground is solid 
under us. But when we try to make the 
one arise out of the other we are immedi. 
ately in the region of faith. ‘‘ There is no 
fusion possible between the two classes of 
facts; no motor energy in the intellect of 
man to carry it without logicalrupture from 
the one to the other.” 

It comes to this, then, that Prof. Tyndall 
is the preacher of the old materialistic gos- 
pel of Lucretius, the cardinal tenet of 
which is: “I prolong the vision backward 
across the boundary of the experimental evi- 
dence, and discern in that Matter, which we 
in our ignorance and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its Creator have 
hitherto covered with opprobrium, the 
promise and potency of-every form and 
quality of Life.” And he cannot number a 
disciple until he finds one of sufficient 
capacity of faith to subscribe this un- 
proved and unprovable confession. He 
makes his appeal to the “credulity” of men 
and places himself on the same level with 
the apostle of religion. Paul, preaching 
“Jesus and the resurrection,” was exactly 
mich a ‘‘scientisv” as Prof. Tyndall preach. 
ing Darwin and evolution, If there be any 
thoice between them, weighed in the bal- 
ance of the understanding, it certainly does 
not lie with Tyndall. 

Now, I make no complaint of Mr. Tyn. 
dall as a preacher, delivering his message 
sone inspired and expecting it to be ap- 
Propriated by faith. As many as are Jed he 
will persuade to adopt his ‘‘ scheme” and 
test in his conclusions, But I have gone 
carefully through his well-considered paper, 
searching in vain for the paragraph, sen- 
tence or allusion in which he commends 
himself to notice or his doctrine to accept- 
ance, on the ground that he bas been com- 
missioned an apostle of the dispensation of 
Materialism. He appears in the character 
ofan extra-pure physicist and experiment- 
tlist. He is the champion of science, or 
the knowable, as against sentiment and 
Mystery, His long sketch of the vicisst- 
tudes of the atomic theory and his skillful 
and lucid analysis of the stages through 
Which the evolution bypothesis has passed 
are adroit attempts to show how scientific 
Inquiry cuts away the unstable support of 
ull“ facts” that assume to rest on any less 
secure foundation than scientific demon- 
stration. It seems to me, therefore, I have 
® right to complain of him when he enter, 
the domain of theology in the fascinating 











disguise of an experimental philosopher 
and bids for converts to his protoplastic 
creed on the ground of the superiority of 
science to faith. I find no fault with him 
for conceiving an ingeniously obscure 
theory of causation, nor for prolonging his 
vision backward until the indistinctness is 
so complete that no one can dispute him, 
whatever he pretends to see there; but I 
charge him with a grevious offense against 
the first principle of morals, in that he un- 
dertakes to get disciples by stratagem. He 
assumes, from first to last, that this theory 
is true, and that it is unreasonable to dis- 
pute it and childish to combat it, because 
it is scientific; but, according to his own 
exposition, it sustains precisely the same 
relation to the knowable as the theological 
theory, which he inaccurately calls “an- 
thropomorphism.” Ascertained facts create 
a strong presumption in its favor; and this 
is equally and quite as emphatically true of 
the other theory. Mr. Tyndall believes it; 
he does not know it. And, hence, when he 
lets fall his long sneer on the theologians 
for their effrontery in asking men to accept 
as fact what is merely an hypothesis, he 
covers himself deep under the same con- 
demnation. 

The Professor’s treatment of the problem 
of the introduction of life does not seem en- 
tirely ingenuous. Referring to Mr. Dar- 
win’s disposition to stop at certain “ pri- 
mordial germs,” he observes: “ The anthrop- 
omorphism which it seemed the object of 
Mr. Darwin to set aside is as firmly asso- 
ciated with the creation of a few forms as 
with the creation of a multitude. Weneed 
clearness and thoroughness here. Two 
causes and two only are possible. Either 
let us open our doors freely to the concep- 
tion of creative acts or, abandoning them, 
let us radically change our notions of mat- 
ter.” 

Leaving Mr. Darwin to profit by this 
broad hint, it may be of advantage to 
the rest of us to note just what ‘the ma- 
terialism here enunciated” amounts to, Dr. 
Tyndall is not willing to abandon the con- 
ception of creative acts and leave ‘our 
notions of matter” unchanged. If we give 
up the creative acts, we must “radically 
change” our ideas of matter. It must no 
jonger be conceived of as ‘‘ empty capac- 
ity,” but as ‘‘the universal mother who 
brings forth all things as the fruit of her 
own womb.” In other words, if we take 
the Creator out of one conception, we must 
put him into the other, for Creator we must 
have. Tyndall ‘does not see that much 
advantage is gained” by the Darwinian re- 
duction of creative acts from many toa few. 
Darwin may now retort that he sees no 
“ advantage” whatever in dispensing with a 
few primordial germs and then endowing 
the whole Cosmos with the power of contin- 
uous creative action. The power is the thing 
‘¢ it seemed to be the object” of both ‘‘to 
set aside,” but that perversely clings to 
whatever conception they formulate. It 
may suit the temper of Prof. Tyndall’s 
mind, as it appears to serve the ambition of 
the Materialistic school better, to mix 
Omnipotence through the whole volume of 
matter than to bave him enthroned as a 
personal power at the head of his creation; 
but the point we crowd on their attention 
is, that they do not by this means get rid 
of him. The conception of a Creator is 
as ‘firmly associated” with Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s notion of matter as with Aggassiz’s 
doctrine of the creation of new forms. It 
seems a pity that this troublesome and un- 
scientific conception cannot be “‘ set aside.” 
But these musty old fellows, like Bishop 
Butler, whoclaimed that the notion of a 
‘first cause’ is inherent in the human 
mind, seem to have had some ground for 
their philosophy, after all. 


Thus, after each new endeavor to dis- 
possess mankind of the inheritance of faith, 
it becomes more apparent that the title is 
imprescriptible. Tyndall, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Spencer can do nothing against 
the truth. They may create a temporary 
diversion in the interest of unbelief, but 
the affinity between the soul of man and 
te soul which it reflects is a forcé as in. 
Cvssant as it is mighty; and, after all theories 
of the source of life have had their day, 
this divine attraction will be holding men, 
seit has ever held them, firmly to their 
trust in the God and Father of us all. 
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A DREAM OF LIFE. 


BY BARTON GREY. 








On the far hill-tops fades the fleeting splendor 
Which tells another day has dawned and 
died; 
And with slow footsteps, shy as virgin bride 
Before her lover, yet meek-eyed and tender 
As gracious matronhood, 
Dusk twilight softly glides o’er moor and vale 
and wood. 


Once more alive! Once more on fevered brow 
And burning cheek the balmy lips of eve 
Have left their impress sweet; weird fingers 

weave 

O’er mortal eyes a mystic curtain now, 

And on the mountain-side 

The far-off sunset bues have slowly waned and 

died. 


Why should I silent sit? Still throbs the 
heart 
Hot with impetuous longings. Proudly still 
Through each warm pulse throbs the impe- 
rious will 
And yearns my spirit for her better part. 
Nay, I will rise and go 
Forth to the busy world, so bide me weal or 
woe. 


Methinks there lurks a glamour in the air, 
As though perchance some fitful gust did 
stray 
From yon far uplands, looming cold and 
gray 
Against the northern sky. Strange faces fair 
Gleam dimly on my sight 
And whispers faint and low creep through the 
night. 


Shade of my life, stand forth. These human 
eyes 
Have gazed on Death, aye, wooed the specter 
pale 
And blenched not. Tell me wherefore should 
I quail 
And dread to meet thee in thy phantom guise? 
Hold we our solemn tryst: 
And lo! yon faces fair peer closer through the 
mist. 


Ah! not alone thou com’st; o’er the dusk 
wold 
There wakes a cry as of a great lament. 
Methinks this twilight air is eloquent 
With sounds of fear, and even now behold! 
Shades of the buried years, 
Each with its dreary load of fruitless hopes 
and fears. 


Yon vow that died in living ; that flerce hope 
Which burned awhile, yet owned a sterner 
fate, 
And dying left my being desolate 
As with a curse; those fears that trembling 
grope 
E’en now with footsteps slow, 
And pallid faces still back-gazing as they go; 


All that I dared and suffered, each proud 
thrill, 
The aspiration to a loftier sphere 
Than that which bounds our weak desires 
here; 
All the vain strivings of the fettered will 
Gather a spectral band, 
Like the wan ghosts of Time to some en- 
chanter’s wand. 


And still one form through all the mist of 
years ; 
One face outshining from the dusky throng ; 
The charméd echo of one plaintive song; 
Ab! still it thrills and falters on my ears, 
Sweet, with a deadly spell, 
Soft as the silver chime of yon far vesper- 
bell. 


But turn from this away. Not here, not here 
Is man’s true destiny ; but onward still 
Tostrive. Doubt not but that the calm “I 

will’ 

Of the brave heart steadfast to trust and bear 

E’en yet sball win the crown, 

Though the faint body fail and the weak hands 

hang down. 


I know not how His hand who still doth 
hold 

The balance of our years and shapes our 
ways 

Through good and ill unto bis constant 
praise 

Hath cast my lot; yet, with true heart and 
bold, 

Undaunted I will stand, 

With girded loins alway and pilgrim staff in 

hand. 


So shall I tread the weary march of life 
And walk with steadfast step my lonely 
road, 
Faith’s beacon still to point me on to God 
Through the red portal of victorious strife, 
One shall my spirit keep 
In peace, “for so he giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 





CHEAP MONEY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. 








THE actual cost, as was shown in a pre 
vious article, of supplying any given com- 
munity with an adequate quantity of the 
precious metals for monetary use, being 
very considerable, would it not be wise te 
adopt some cheaper material as money— 
lead, or iron, or paper, the cheapest of all— 
and thus avoid the disadvantage incident 
to the expensiveness of gold and silver? 
The answer to this question must be in the 
affirmative, provided we can with the 
cheaper substitute secure the advantages 
derivable from the use of gold and silver. 
This, however, is the difficulty which has 
never been overcome, and which, so far aa 
we can see, never will be overcome. It is 
essential to money, certainly to that of the 
best kind, that it should be a reliable 
standard or measure of value, changing in 
this respect as little as possible; and, in 
order to this purpose, as well as the con- 
venience of use, it must have a high degree 
of value in itself, by reason of its labor 
cost, in proportion to its quantity, as com- 
pared with the value of other quautities 
measured by it. The expensiveness of pro- 
duction and uniformity of value constitute 
two prime grounds of excellence in what- 
ever is used as money. They specially fit 
the article to this use. 

Take iron, for example, and compare it 
with gold. These two metals, by reason 
of their difference of natural quantity in 
the bowels of the earth and in the facility 
of getting them, are very unequal in the 
cost of procuring them. The supply of 
the one is unlimited and that of the other 
is comparatively limited. Hence, a pound 
of iron does not represent anything like 
the labor cost that is represented by a 
pound of gold. Even if the two metals 
were equal in all other respects, this differ- 
ence would make them very unequal for 
monetary use, Either the natural law of 
exchangeable value founded on labor cost 
must be repealed or it would take a vast 
quantity of iron money to do the work 
which is done by a small quantity of gold 
money. The abundance of iron and the 
cheapness of it in production render it un- 
fit for monetary purposes. The compara- 
tive scarcity of gold and its high value by 
reason of the cost of production are 
among the elementary facts which fit it to 
compute and transfer other values, Though 
much less useful in the arts than iron, it is 
far better adapted to be money by reason 
of its greater cost in proportion to quantity, 

Neither gold nor iron would have any 
exchangeable value if they cost nothing 
since no mau will give anything that costs 
labor for what can be had without labor. 
If we could gather gold in the streets by 
the cart-load, its quantity and cheapness 
would utterly spoil it for monetary use. It 
is a fundamental principle that money must 
be something which has in it the element 
of cost; and, bence, all other things being 
equal, that is the best kind of money which 
in proportion to quantity contains this ele- 
ment in the largest degree. Again, that ts 
the best kind of money whose producible 
quantity is so limited by natural causes that 
its exchangeable value is subject to but slow 
and gradual alterations by reason of its in. 
crease. These two circumstances—both 
true of gold, but not true of iron—give the 
former an overwhelming advantage over 
the latter for monetary uses, Iron is the 
cheapest metal and gold the most costly; 
and this is one of the chief reasons why the 
latter is better than the former. 

Thesame mode of reasoning applies with 
even greater force to irredeemable paper 
money, a3 compared with gold. Of all 
kinds of money this is the cheapest. Its 
cost is almost nothing. It can be produced 
in any quantity ata trifling expense; and 
when it is produced what it represents de- 
pends not on the quantity or quality of the 
paper, but wholly on what is printed upon 
it. The difference between the value of one 
piece of such money and another is a dif- 
ference which type makes. It costs no 
more to manufacture a thousand-dollar bill 
than it does a one-dollar bill; and, if both 
are dissociated from that which has intrinsic 
value equal to what they respectively repre. 
sent, neither of them is worth any more 
than the paper itself. They pass for money 
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not because they have any value in them. | 
selves, but because the government has 
authorized their emission in this character. 
Their monetary power depends wholly upon 
a statute, and not at all upon the laws of 
natural yalue. The government becomes a 
manufacturer of money, claiming for itself 
& monopoly of this kind of business, not by 
coinage of that which has value, but by 
printing certain words on that which bas no 
value—certainly none corresponding with 
the words. The money is cheap enough in 
the matter of production, and this is a 
reason why it is a poor kind of money; in- 
deed, in respect to its use and effects among 
the people, the costliest kind of money. 

What shall fix the mit to the amount of 
such money. In the case of the precious 
metals a limitation is imposed by natural 
ciuses. They cannot be manufactured out 
of other substances. They are producible 
only in comparatively small quantities, and 
that, too, at a high rate of labor cost. Very 
different is the case of papermoney. Ithas 
no limit in the laws of Nature or the cost of 
production. It is so cheap and the material 
of which it is composed is so abundant 
that it may be increased to any extent with 
but a trifling cost. The government has 
only to suy the word, and a bundred mil- 
lions or a thousand millions of this kind 
of money can be manufactured ina month's 
time. Being dissevered from gold and 
havinz no limitation imposed by tbe neces- 
sity of redemption, paper money as to its 
volume depends entirely upon law. The 
business fortunes of the people, as affected 
by the volume of money, are not deter- 
mined by any law of supply and demand 
or any natural law of value, but by the 
sovereign pleasure of the government. The 
limit which it fixes this year it may change 
next year. What guaranty havethe people 
or can they bave that the Government will 
judge wisely on this point? There is no 
limit to the issue except in its wisdom; and 
the history of this wisdom, the world over, 
furnishes a melancholy illustration of the 
dangers and evils that ensue from submit- 
ting the quantity of money to the mere 
edict of legislation. 

No legislation is needed to determine the 
question of quantity in respect to gold, 
since it always regulates itself by natural 
laws. But the moment we make that 
money which really costs nothing or next 
to nothing, and which for this reason is not 
fit to be inoney at all, then we have no limit 
to its volume, except the uncertain and 
generally varying one which a civil statute 
imposes. What the legislation will be and 
even what an unenlightened and short- 
sighted public sentiment will demand no 
one can tell beforehand. There is a strong 
tendency in such money to creute a clamor 
for its own increase, as the means of tem- 
porary relief from the evils of which it is 
the source. Its depreciation as the voiume 
increases, shown by the rise of prices, be- 
comes an argument for more of it; and, 
hence, the very thing that is already an 
evil bas a tendency to grow into a greater 
evil. There is nothing more certain than 
that as the supply of money is increased its 
exchangeable value or purchasing power is 
lessened. This would be true even of gold, 
and it is especially true of paper money, 
No serious evil in the case of gold arises 
from this fact, since the supply cannot be 
increased except very gradually; and even 
at a slow rate it cannot go beyond a certain 
limit without creating a barrier against it- 
self. Paper money, on the otber hand, 
knows no limit except in the authority that 
issues it. Its cost does not limit it, and 
the circutnstances that grow out of it are 
more likely to increase than restrain it. 
Add a hundred millions to its quantity, 
and the rise of prices will in a sbort time 
absorb the whole of it and create the neces- 
sity for another hundred millions, and so 
on, until the whole system collapses into 
bankruptcy ond repudiation, 

The fatal detect with irredeemable paper 
money consists in the twofold fact that it 
has almost no value in itself and no natural 
limitation of its volume. The only thing 
that gives it any power or can regulate it 
at all is statute law; and, if there be any 
truth in history, this law is more likely to 
be wrong than right, Any one who care- 
fully watcbed the proceedings of Congress 
at the last session and roticed the multi- 





tudinous schemes before it in respect to the 
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currency, with the contradiction of views 
existing among its members on the subject 
of money and the quantity needed for busi- 
ness wants, could hardly avoid the conclu- 
sion that legislation is not likely to be a 
very safe guide on such a subject. 
Scarcely any two members agreed in opin- 
ion; and in the meantime the country was 
Waiting with anxiety to know what Con- 
gress would do with its interests. The 
cardinal difficulty consisted in the simple 
fact that what we call money is not such 
except by a fiction of law. 

Let it be once settled that the greenbacks 
are not to be redeemed by that which is 
money or its equivalent, and they will go 
the way of allsuch money. Their present 
credit rests upon the belief of the people 
that at some time they will be redeemed at 
their face value, and thus be at par with 
gold. He who supposes tbat increasing 
their quantity and thus augmenting the 
difficulties of ultimate redemption will lead 
to this redemption is one of those financiers 
to whom it will hardly pay to address an 
argument. 





OCTOBER. 


BY MARCIA SMITH, 








THE sentient vane points to the northern pole, 
Yet, ever anon veering uneasily, 
It hears, far off, the woolng of the sea; 
While freshly heaped on every sunny knoll 
In fragrant light the maple’s treasures roll. 
In fitful eddies through tbe air still flee 
The lingering leaves to troop in sober glee, 
And wraitb-like clouds float fondly o’er the 
the whole. 
Each morn doth seem thy last, O phenix day, 
Born from tle mellow ashes of thy mate, 
The hidden moon aches to take up her sway 
And in chafed bonds her stormy couriers wait. 
Ob! tell us, ere in flame thou die away, 
How we may speak thy meaning, though but 
late. 
a ec 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 





“THE savage saw,” says Tyndall, “in 
the fall of a cataract the leap of a spirit; 
and the echoed thunder-peal was to him 
the hammer.clang of an exasperated God. 
abe One by one natural phenomena 
have been associated with their proximate 
causes, and the idea of direct personal voll- 
tion mixing itse.f in the economy of 
Nature is retreating more and more.” Thus, 
says Darwin: ‘‘He who is not content to 
look, like a savage, at the phenomena of 
Nature as disconnected cannot any longer 
believe that man is the work of a separate 
act of creation.” And yet Darwin must 
elsewhere limit himself in this remark by 
citing the language of ‘a celebrated 
author and divine’ who considers “that 
it is just as noble a conception of the Deity 
to believe that he created a few original 
forms, capable of self development into 
other and needful forms, as to believe that 
he required a fresh act of creation to sup- 
ply the void caused bythe action of his 
laws.” 

In order to avoid agreeing with those 
who, like Darwin, must concede that “an 
immediate and personal creative power” 
doubtless, at least, “created the first organ- 
isms and endowed them with the faculty of 
propagation,” Buchner has declared: ‘‘We 
might answer these believers that the 
germs of all living beings had from etern- 
ity existed in universal space or in the 
chaotic vapors from which the earth was 
formed; and that these germs, deposited 
upon tbe earth, have there and then be- 
come developed according to external 
necessary conditions.” 

And, in order to avoid agreeing with those 
even who, hke Biichner, must refer us for 
the origin of all organic life, if not to a 
personal creative power, still to the germs 
of all living things assumed to have been 
eternally existent, Prof. Huxley has 
affirmed: “ Looking back through the pro- 
digious vista of the past, I find no record 
of the commencement of life, and, there- 
fore, I am devoid of any means of forming 
a definite conclusion as to the conditions of 
itsappearance. . . . But, . . . ifit 
were given me to look beyond the abyss of 
geologically recorded time, . . . I should 
expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not living matter” 





To all of which Prof. Tyndall shall first 
of all respond: 


“It is perfectly vain to attempt to stop 
inquiry asto the actual and possible actions 
of matter and force. Depend upon it, ifa 
chemist by bringing the proper materials 
together, in a retort or crucible, could 
make a baby, he would do it. There is 
no law, moral or physical, forbidding 
him to do it. His inquiries ip this diree- 
tion are limited solely by his own capacity 
and the laws of matter and force. At the 
Present moment there are, no doubt, per- 
sons experimenting on the pessibility of 
producing what we call life out of inorganic 
materials. Let them pursue their studies in 
peace; itis only by such trials that they 
will learn the limits of their powers. But, 
while I thus make the largest demand for 
freedom of investigation, . . . if you 
ask me whether science has solved or is 
likely in our day to solve the problem of 
this universe | must shake mv head in 
doubt. You remember the first Napoleon's 
question, when the savans who sccompa- 
nied him to Egypt discussed in bis presence 
the origin of the universe, and solved it to 
their own apparent satisfaction. He looked 
aloft to the starry heavens and said: ‘It is 
all very well, gentlemen; but who made all 
these?’ That question still remains un- 
answered and science makes no attempt to 
answer it. As far asIcan see, there is no 
quality in the buman intellect which is fit 
to be applied to the solution of the problem.” 

And let us now likewise listen for a mo- 
ment to the late and great Agassiz: 

‘* Darwin’s works and those of his follow- 
ers have added nothing new to our previous 
knowledge eoncerning the origin of man 
. . Or, indeed, of any animal. The facts 
upon which Darwin, Wal'ace, Haeckel, and 
others base their views are in the possession 
of every well-educated naturalist. It is 
only a question of interpretation, not of 
discovery or of new and unlooked-for in- 
formation. . . . Indeed, both witb Dar. 
win and his followers, a great part of the 
argument is purely negative. It rests partly 
upon the assumption that in the succession 
of ages just those transition types have 
dropped out from the geological record 
which would have proved the Darwinian 
conclusions had these types been preserved, 
and that in the living animal the process 
of transition is too subtle for detection. 
How these types were first introduced, how 
the species which have successively repre- 
sented them have. replaced one another— 
these are the vital questions to which no 
avswer has been given. Weareas far from 
any satisfactory solution of this problem as 
if development theories had never been dis- 
cussed. The world has arisen in some way 
or other. How it originated is the great 
question; and Darwin’s theory, like all 
otber attempts to explain the origin of life, 
is thus far merely conjectural.” 


The foregoing citations, then, the reader 
first of all perceives, relate to the general 
subject of physical science and the super- 
natural, where the whole question at last 
touches bottom and reaches the final out- 
come—namvly, where the problem is specifi- 
cally to so!ve the origin of organic life, and 
all the various species of that life, with 
which the Cosmos teems. 

Secondly, These citations, in and by them- 
selves considered, forthwith place the 
merest uovice in these matters among the 
readers of the Tne INDEPENDENT upon a 
perfect parity with the entire world of mod- 
ern savans in his personal competency to 
form an intelligent judgment pro or con on 
the relations of physical science to the su- 
pernatural in this especial field. Darwin, 
Bicbner, Huxley, Tyndall, aud Agassiz, 
taken alliozether, assuredly ought to repre- 
sent that entire world both fairly and fitly— 
first, in the exhaustive knowledge which 
they between them possess of all the 
scientific dita bearing on the point, and, 
secondly, in the thorongbly scientific 
consideratioa which from every conceiv- 
able point of view they have among them 
at one time or another given to those data, 

Thirdly. Uf, therefore, any ove individual 
could in his single self represent all the 
requisite qualifications of a Darwin, Bich- 
ner, Huxley, Tyndall, and Agassiz com- 
bined, to pronounce a final verdict in this 
case, what would he still be obliged to say ? 
He would,still be obliged to eay simply that 
all bypotheses, without distinction or ex- 
ception, thus far advanced by the mere 
physical scientist in explanation of the 
problem before us, are at bottom equally 
and only conjectural. Agassiz may say 
that he will undertake to solve the enigmas 
of the origin of life, etc., if you will merely 
permit him to assume, on the part of a per- 
sonal creative cause, a given number of 
specific creativeacts. Darwin may say that 
all he finds it requisite to take for granted 
in the premises is that the Deity at the out- 
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set specifically created a few original forms 
capable of self-development into other and 
needful forms. Bichner may wax bolder, 
and only crave to assume the eternal exist. 
ence of the merest germs of all living 
things. And Huxley may only desire the 
concession that at some epoch or another 
in the vast cycles of the geological past liv. 
ing protoplasm became in some way evolved 
from not living matter. Or Tyndall muy 
only wish to‘ discero in that Matter which 
we, in our ignorance and notwithstanding 
our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have covered with opprobrium the prom: 
ise and potency of every form and quality 
of life”’ But in either case the hypothesis 
begins with a mere and sheer assumption, 
And this assumption, be it what it 
may, is, as we have already suggested, not 
only unverified but unverifiable. For 
example, certain prominent naturulists— 
Darwivians, of course—some three or four 
years ago annoucced that they had at last 
discovered a direct structural connection 
between primary types in the instance of 
the Mollusks and Vertebrates. But Agassiz 
merely looks at the Ascidians, thus confi. 
dently proclaimed to be our ancestors, witb 
his trained and microscopic eye, sand 
quietly avers: “To say that the first Ver- 
tebrates, or their progenitors, carried their 
backbones in this fashion is about as rea- 
sonable as to say that they walked on their 
heads. Itis reversing their whole struc- 
ture and putting their vertebral column 
where the abdominal cavity should be.” 
Nor is this all: for Bichner would, of course, 
at this late day find it utterly impossible, 
first, to discover, and, secondly, to identify 
his original and eternally existent germs of 
life, even if they ever did exist at all. And, 
should Professor Huxley be required to 
furnish some rigid experimental proof that 
living protoplasm ever was, iu fact, evolved 
from not living matter, he could and does 
merely say: “That nobody has done 
as yet, and I suspect it will be 
a long while before anybody does 
do it. But the thing is by no means 80 
impossible as it looks; for the researches ot 
modern chemistry bave shown us, I won't 
say the road toward it, but the finger-post 
pointing to tbe road that may lead to it.” 

Finally. Looked at, therefore, solely 
from the standpoint of the pbysical scient- 
ist or speciali-t and taking into account 
only the data strictly furnished in his field, 
the entire question of the supernatural both 
now is and ever must remain a most pro- 
found enigma. At bottom, every argument 
and every hypotbesis here, and whether 
proor con, can only rest upon conjecture; 
can only be based upon the unknown and 
the unknowable, the unverified and the an- 
verifiable. Seeking certain footing bere, in 
either way, for a scientific belief about the 
supernatural is only like seeking certain 
footing on the wind or in the sea. 





TEMPERANCE AND POLITICS. 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, LL.D. 








Tne Temperance Question is undoubtedly 
the main question of the day, whether in 4 
moral or political aspect. Politicians dodge 
it; divines are puzzled by it; good people 
take it up in various forms, but everywhere 
are interested in it. All of them feel that 
it is upon them and must be handled. The 
political parties and the commercial people 
have been almost convulsed with financial 
questions and have gone on, as the boy said, 
“cussing and discussing,” until the speeches, 
essays, and pamphlets would make thou: 
sands of volumes; and yet they have the 
mortification to find tiat they have finished 
noth‘ng, determined vo hing, can determine 
nothing, and thus the «1 terest in the ques 
tion is fast dying out. In the temperance 
question it is exactly the reverse, There 
aie large numbers of thinking, conscien- 
tious people, who believe in two facts—tbat 
intemperance is one cf t e greatest evils of 
mankind, and that to some extent it may 
> be remedied; just as they believe that steal- 
ing is un evil and that the laws against 
stealing do prevent a great deal that would 
otberwise exist. 

To say that the laws or any particular 
mode of action have not destroyed intem- 
perance, that it has existed among all na- 
tions and probably will continue, is to say 
ro more than that stealing has always x 
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isted and that the wisest and most stringent 
of luws bave not suppressed it. Tosay that 
man is not perfect is no argument against 
his improvement. Believing that intem- 
perance may be, at least, partially sup- 
pressed, the people who are opposed to it, 
whether few or many, are in earnest; and 
the observer of svociety knows that one 
earnest maa is more than equ] to a hun- 
dred who are indifferent. Hence it is that 
the temperance people are active, energetic, 
determined, hopeful. The spirit they have 
raised will not down. The politician tries 
to lay it; the divine tries to lay it; the poor 
conservative sucks his fingers, says the 
world is out of joint, and calls crusaders 
crazy. He always hus called crusaders 
against anytbing crazy—from Palestine to 
Utah; but the Temperance Crusaders are 
active and uwake and show no signs of 
being intimidated. At length the politica) 
parties are compelled to notice them. Mas- 
sachusetts bas a partial (for it is only 
partial) prohibitory law; and because the 
state officers could not wholly enforce it 
the conservative class (flattered aud sus- 
tained by the liquor traffickers) propose to 
repeal prehibition and substitute license— 
that is, instead of fighting the Devil, license 
him! The Democratic party in Massachu- 
setts have adopted that theory and nomi- 
nated a governor on that express ground. 
In Ohio the Democratic party has not gone 
so far in words, but basin spirit. Whenits 
convention assembed at Columbus the ques- 
tion of ‘license’ bad just been voted on. 
and the people had decided against license; 
yet the Democratic Convention proposed to 
submit it again! That is, they would force 
this question on the people, whether or no, 
Thus the politicians have been compelled to 
take the question up. Here let it be re- 
marked that, whatever may be the merits of 
any particular election on this subject, it is 
but the beginning of the controversy. It 
will settle nothing until the whole nation 
has been agitated by it. If this be so, it is 
certainly interesting to consider the demer- 
its involved. They are of three kinds: 
Moral, Religious, and Legal. Of these the 
work of temperance in Ohio comprises the 
most complete illustration, both as to the 
means used and the effect produced, espe- 
cially as an entirely new element has been 
introduced there, in the form of the Wo- 
men’s Crusade. As I have been familiar 
with the whole of it, 1 will give the readers 
of ‘ne [NDEPENDENT a very bricf state- 
ment of the temperance work and position 
there. No more is possible, since a full 
history would require volumes to contain it. 
In 1884 and the following year the tem° 
perance movement was active, and, it may 
fuirly be said, very successful for a 
time. Tbat movement was moral and 
personal, Great temperance meetings were 
held and the main object was to get piedges 
of abstinence. There were no attempts (ex. 
cept, of course, the ordinary religious means) 
to influence cither the liquor traffickers or 
the intemperate, by prayer or religious 
means, The Washingtonian movement was 
for the reform of drunkards. The total 
abstinence societies were preventives—by 
piedges. There were moral and personal 
means; and what were their effects? Un- 
questionably great and good. It is beyond 
doubt that thousands of drunkards were 
teformed and tens of thousands prevented 
from being drunkards. But the thought- 
Jess persons who say that such means did 
not arrest intemperance forget that, while 
these thousands were reformed or preventrd 
from being drunkards, more thousands 
were being born into the world, who would 
be subject to like temptations, and would 
fali under them unless these means were 
continuous, and especially unless the public 
temptaticns are taken away. Hence, when 
the temperance excitement died away—~as 
all merely voluntary efforts will for a time 
—the traffic in liquor, the temptation, and 
the evil again increased. This was the 
State of things when tbe last movement 
began in Ohio. Here we begin with a 
Rew element. This last movement 
was emphatically a _ religious one, 
and, although since mingled with otber 
social and political causes, has continued 
mainly a religious movement. Its origin 
and present status can be stated in a 
few words. Somewhere in January, 1874, 
the women of Hillsborough commenced 
Draying for the saloon-keepers, under the 
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suggestion and impression that prayer was 
sufficient for all things. It has been said 
ibat this movemert hegan at Washington 
Court-house; but I believe the very first 
was at Hillsborough. At any rate, it began 
near the 1st of January, 1874, and pro- 
gressed with great rapidity, until it became 
one of the new and marked features of the 
times. Practically this peculiar movement 
terminated about the 1st of June. There 
were several reasons for that which should 
be written down in the history of the times. 
First, ‘street work,” as it is technically 
called by the women, had reached its limit; 
for there isa lmnit to all things. In the 
interio> towns all had been done that could 
be done; for I suppose all Christian people 
will admit that, while prayer may be suffi- 
cient for individal instances of need, it can- 
not, short of the Millennium, remove the 
Devil whoily from this world. In this time 
(about five months) the women had prayed 
(their opponents say ‘* mobbed”) out of ex- 
istence about 1,000 saloons. They were all 
in the interior (as you say, “ rural”) coun- 
ties. On the cities they made little or no 
impression. This brings us to the second 
reason for stopping. In the city of Cin- 
cinnati—largely composed of Germans and 
foreigners, with 8,000 grog-shops—the feel- 
ing against the ‘‘ crusaders,” as they were 
called, was very strong and bitter. The 
liquor traffickers conirolled the mayor, the 
council, and all Jocal authorities. The 
consequence was thut what was called 
“The Sunday Ordinances”—against the 
liquor traffic on Sunday—were repealed, 
and the city authorities sought modes of 
suppressing the ‘‘ Crusaders.” At last an 
ordinance was found which had originally 
been enacted against street “ loafers,” and 
was now put in force against the ‘‘ Crusad- 
ers,” and which in regard to the streets did 
suppress them. The crusading bands in 
Cincinnati (numbering on this day “ 43,” 
a now celebrated number) were arrested 
and put in the station-house. They were 
quite willing to remain there and would 
not be “bailed” out. It was apparent to 
the mayor and council that they had 
caught an elephant. What was to be done? 
Nothing, but to let them go. So they 
** paroled” the women; but the women did 
not understand ‘‘ parole,” and the doors 
were opened to them, without either 
“bail,” “parole,” or anything else. The 
women triumphed ; but their “ street work” 
was floished, because it was apparent that 
they would no longer be allowed to pro- 
ceed. This was enough; but there was an- 
other reason. 

By the 1st of June the “street work’ be- 
came impossible by reason of the heat: 
Thus you see that the work of the “Cru- 
saders” terminated before mid-summ-r, 
partly by naturai and partly by legal causes. 
Nobody could have supposed anything else, 
But has the work of the women ceased? 
By no means. The prayer-meetings, the 
visitations, the pledging goes on as before 
In the meantime another excitement arose, 
which, if there were no other reasons, 
would for the time being close the work of 
the ‘*Crusaders.” This was the ‘license 
question.” There happened to bea “Con- 
stitutional Convention” setting in Cincin- 
nati, which, of course, was beset with thou- 
sands of petitions about “temperance,” 
“license,” ‘‘local option,” ete. Had thiscon- 
vention settled upon any oneidea and put 
it in the constitution, there would have 
been no Gifficulty about that; but in its 
wisdom it settled nothing, but puta ques- 
tion of “license” or ‘* no license” to the peo- 
ple, embarrassed, however, with all soris of 
terms about ‘restrictions’ and prohibl- 
tions, which caused at once a popular com- 
motion for two months. “ License’ was 
defeated by 7,000 majority. But, as I have 
said above, the Democratic Convention a 
few days since, proposed to raise this 
question xgain! It may and it may not be 
successful; but you see at once that tem- 
perance agitation is not ended in Ohio, and 
is not likely to be ended either there or in 
this country for many years to come. 

This brief history of the temperance 
movement shows us that there are three 
distinct modes of temperance reformation 
proposed. First, There is the purely re- 
ligious movement, which is identical with 
the women’s movement. This proposes (1) 
prayer, (2) personal persuasion, (3) volun- 
tary pledging of individuals. But, strange 
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as it may seem, even this is opposed by 
orthodox Christians (at least, a few), who 
say thatall means have failed and that 
nothing but preaching the Gospel sbould 
be relied on. Men of this sort, to be con- 
sistent, reject all law and all human gov- 
ernment, Secondly, Exactly the reverse 
mode is proposed—that is, ‘* prohibition” by 
law, which is merely force. Thirdly, And 
the one now mainly acted upon, is the pro- 
hibition, restraint, and punishment of “all 
public tippling houses”’—the taking away 
of all public temptation. If the last mode 
could be made effectual, the second mode 
(probibition) might ia time be adopted. On 
the other band, it is denied that law bas 
been effectual; but, in fact, it has done a 
great deal, and would do much more if the 
clergy (the conservatives), who deny it, on 
one hand, and the probibitionists, who insist 
on trying a more ultra measure, would 
give their moral energies to enforcing the 
law. 





TO MY FRIEND. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 





Love, when thou art not kind, 
A leafless May-bush then [ grow, 
Hung with cold fog-drops; every wind 
Shrills through me, lifting up the snow, 
And chatter all my branches bare. 
My singing birds are fled, 
The frozen nest itself is dead, 
My leaf is shed, 
And all my flowery eyes struck blind. 
The thorn, the thorn alone is there, 
Love, when thou art not kind. 
Love, when thou art but kind, 
The self-same busb in May I grow, 
My young leaves babble to the wind, 
Into warm blossom bursts the snow, 
And budded pearls do stud my bower, 
And from my greening heart 
No more the songs of springs depart, 
While swift wings dart, 
Sweet food for new-fiedged hopes to find ; 
And ah! the thorn is lost in flower, 
Love, when thou art but kind. 
D’  ccpencsnememmtlipeibe as 


HER STORY. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 





‘*SoJouRNER,” 1 said, ‘“‘I want you to 
tell me bow you first thought of the work 
you have heen doing all your life. Where 
did it begin ?” 

“ Bless your soul, chile! Sit right down 
here and I'll tell you de whole right from 
de beginvin’. It’s rainin’ hard and there 
won't nobody come.” 

Sojourver leaned back in her chair, drew 
the neat gray Quaker shawl closer about 
her, and settled the queer silver-bowed 
spectacles upon her nose. Do you wonder 
why I wanted to hear her story, and why 
this old black woman had had. power 
enough to bring me out ina pouring rain 
and keep me by her side, when ared-hot 
stove and stifling air were two good reasons 
for getting away as fast as possible? 

You sball hear at once, though I can 
never give you the power and energy in 
every line of the thin black face, a little 
braid of gray wool on either side, anda 
white muslin handkerchief crowning the 
whole, instead of the gay turban oftener 
seen, Tall and straight asa pine tree, her 
bright, clear look, which even the big 
glasses could not dim, seemed that of some 
ancient propbetess. Her voice rose and 
fell—sometimes almost to a whisper, then 
deep and strong and full as an organ. 

** You want to know de whole,” she said. 
“ Well, I was married and had a chile most 
a year old when I ’sperienced a change. I 
*sperienced I wasahuman bein’. Now you 
look at me; but I didn’t know afore that I 
was—not azackly. Thought I was nigh 
human, but not jess like white folks. It all 
come over me one day, an’ I cried right 
out. Somebody tole me God made us; but 
I thought he did it like he made pigs an’ all 
live creturs. Didn't know he took any in- 
teres’ in us; an’ Jesus Christ, why, I thought 
he was like Washington and Bonyparte— 
one o’ the big folks, that didn’t trouble about 
us no way. 

‘*Well, I sperienced I was buman; but 
that didn’t satisfy me. De Debbil kep 
after me, a-temptin’ an’ a-temptin’ me, an’ I 
was most misabul. Walked round with my 
head down, an’ thought de Debbil never go 
near anybody but me, an’ I couldn't get 
shet of him no how. But one day a man 
come along, one o’ the neighbors, an’ I tole 









him I was misabu! as could be: an’ be said 
I'd better go to Methodis’ meetin’. . Our 
folks was Dutch an’ didn’t go anywheres 
much. 1 was Bell Hardenburgthen. On! 
yes, I've hada heap o’ names, New one 
ebery time [ got sold. Bel! Schriver, an’ 
Bell Van Wagener, an’ Bell this and Bell 
thet—seven or eight altogether. 

** Well, f took my baby along, an’ went & 
mile or two to Methodis’ meetin’ in the 
evenin’. I satdown by a woman that was 
talkin’, an’ pretty soon she said de Debbit 
had been after hcr the whole week, temptin’ 
her all ways. I couldn’t set stillthen. Up 
I jumps an’ says: ‘ Ob! thank you, God, for 
lettin’ me know de Debbil’s after somebody 
*sides me! He’s been afterme till I thought 
I was de only one that knowed him, though 
I ain’t seen him yet.’ 

‘*Somebody calls out: ‘Take hold on 
Christ, sister.’ 

*** How?’ I says. 

*** By faith,’ he says. ‘Believe in him 
an’ you shall be saved.’ 

‘It didn’t take me long to believe, I can 
tell you; though I know a heap more about 
it now than I did then. The. Methodis’ 
was good folksthen. They was humble an’ 
kind to everyoody, an’ I was well set up 
when dey called me ‘sister.’ Got right 
sure then I was human. Now I’ve grown 
away from themsome. You’vegot to keep 
growin’. Call on Gud all detime, but keep 
a-growin’, 

“No, I didn’t mind so much about 
slavery then. I said ‘ poor slaves’ now an’ 
then, but it wasn’t ground in like it got to 
be afterward. Then come ‘mancipation. 
This was all in New York State. Didn’t 1 
tell you I was born in Ulster County, up the 
Hudson ? It came slow an’ gradual, though- 
De old ones was freed; but ds chilluns was 
to keep on till they come of age, an’ then 
start for theirselves. They wasn’t turned 
topsy-turvy into the world, like the slaves 
was with Lincolo’s ’mancipation, with no- 
body to look out for ’em. 

‘*Well, as L was tellin’, for all I realized I 
was a human bein’, I went on jess the same, 
till after a while I went down to New York 
City, to hire out there. First [ went into 
a family that bad the Commercial Bank an’ 
lived over it. Genteel folks did that then, 
Laws! dey don’t do it now; an’ why? 
Too proud. That’s what itis. They give 
good wages, an’ all I thought o’ was to 
pile them up—let ’em grow, so’t I could 
make money. I was a master worker. 
Cleaned house in de spring. Tad three 
an’ four houses engaged beforehan’, to 
keep anybody else from gettin’ ’em, an’ 
did’em all. Scrub till twelve o'clock at 
night an’ then get up at four an’ go at it 
again. 

** Master would go to bed nights when it 
snowed an’ leave me half a dollar to give 
some man for ci’arin’ away de snow next 
mornin’. No man got dat half dollar, I tell 
you. I got up early an’ cl’ar'd it all away 
myself. Sometimes a man come along an’ 
says: ‘Here, why you doin’ that? You 
oughter let me earn that money. I'm poor 
an’ wantit’” 

““*Pm poor too,’ says I. ‘I've got to 
make money too,’ Yet all that time I was 
uneasy in my mind, thinkin’ | had a fire an’ 
good vittles, an’ there was none for him. 

“‘Then I went to live on Canal Street, 
with Pierce Whiting. Ob! they was good 
folks. Fanny Wright folks; but they was 
good. An’ all de time it was comin’ over 
me: Bell, you’ve roboed the poor an’ bad 
no heart for de sorrow an’ trouble the 
slaves is in; an’ now it’s goin’ to be bad 
for you. Every day I thoughtthat. I'd let 
my wages lie, so’s not to use 'em, an’ I’'da 
good deal of money comin’ to me; but I 
says: 

“*No, Bell, you can’t have it. You're 
meaner ’n’ wickeder than any livin’ bein’, 
What's the use of your’speriencin’ you was 
human an’ then doin’ nothin’ for them that 
don’t know they is too?’ 

“Oh! I fit with myself. I didn’t want 
to go out by myself, an’ give up my home 
an’ money an’ all. No, I didn’t need it 
for my chillen. They was all bound till 
they was of age, an’ was well off too, 
One of ’em did get sold South; but I bought 
him back after awhile. 

“Yes, I fit, O54! I hated myself. I could 
a-crawled away into nothin’, but the Lord's 
hand was on me heavy an’ all de time 
somethin’ said to me: 
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“*Go away out of this. Leave your old 
mame. Get away from yourself an’ begin 
all new.’ 

“**T will, God,’ I says, ‘I'll do anythin’; 
but have I got to go” Then there was 
a-drawin’. I was drawn to de east, drawn 
where de sun rises; an’I said: ‘Yes, I'll 
go, Lord, only give me time.’ 

“He wouldn’t, though. He kep’ bearin’ 
down on me; an’ one mornin’ I got out o’ 
bed before light, an’ jus’ took a piller-case 
with a change o’ clothes an’ went down to 


Miss Whiting. ‘I’m called, an’ there’s no 
use a-strugglin’. [ve got to go,’ I says. 
‘Good-bye.’ 


*** What do you mean, Bell?’ Miss Whit- 
ing says. ‘You're crazy. You won't go 
away from me.’ 

‘** Pye got to,’ I says; and then she argied 
with me, over an’ over, an’ all I could say 
was: ‘ I’ve got to.’ 

‘*Then she called Mr. Whiting up from 
the store. ‘Bell’s gone crazy,’ she says. 
‘She says she’s got to havea new name 
an’ go off from here to preach against 
elavery.’ 

“Mr. Whiting looked at me. He was 
an excellent man—oh! an excellent man. 
‘She isn’t crazy,’ hesays; ‘she’s as clear- 
headed as Lam. Let her go, an’ she kin 
come back here when she’s ready.’ 

“*Then eat some breakfast, Bell,’ she 
says. 

‘** No, I says; ‘I can’t eat nothin’ till 
I’ve left the city an’ all my wickedness be- 
hind, an’ got on de road to de east.’ 

‘* Den I started over to Brooklyn, Jest a 
little place it was den an’ a ferry across, an’ 
I walked straight through it, out toward 
Hempstead. ‘ Now, Lord, let me know my 
new Dame in time to tell folks,’ I says; but 
it didn’t seem to come to me, an’ I was dis” 
tressed about it. So I kep’ askin’and goin’ 
on, an’ by noon I was ’way out in de coun- 
try—only one house in sight, an’ I went to 
that. There in de door was a Quaker, an’ 
she says: ‘Friend, thee looks tired and hot. 
Come in an’ rest an’ take a bite. Oh! Qua- 
kers is good folks! She asked me my 
name an’ got me somethin’ to eat. ThenI 
tole her de whole, an’ it come to me my 
pame was Journer. I was a leetle ashamed 
o’ dat. Seemed as if it wasn’t much of a 
name to tell folks; an’ she said sotoo. ‘ That 
isn’t all of it, is it?’ saysshe. ‘There must 
be more.’ ‘No, there ain’t,’ saysI, ‘ Dat’s 
all that’s come, an’ its Journer; but I do wish 
dere was more.’ 

‘** So I walked along, an’ bymeby I come 
to a sbady place alongside o’ some water— 
a little creek like; an’ Isat downdere. ‘O 
Lerd! do give me a handle to my name,’ I 
says. ‘Thank you for so much; but do 
give me a bandle.’ 

‘Ob! I tell youl felt bad. I shut my 
eyes an’ prayed; an’ it come to me with a 
cush, like as if a big army of angels took it 
along. ‘You shall be named after me— 
Truts, SojournneR TrRuTH; for I am 
Truth.’ 

‘*Oh! I shouted right out. I tell you, 
de zeal of de Lord come into me den, an’ I 
cried right out in dat lonesome place: ‘I’ve 
got anew name! Oh! thank you, God, for 
givin’ me a new name P 

‘*[ sat still an’ thought about it awhile; 
an’ den I went on like as if a great wind 
took me along, I felt so light. But after 
awhile my feet got sorer an’ sorer an’ [ 
began to hobble. De sand was bot an’ de 
grass was hot, an’ my heart got settled so’t 
I could think, an’ I says: ‘ Now, I’ve got 
to stop somewhere an’ work awhile till I’m 
less certain what to do an’ my feet gits 
well, and den I’ll go on to de east.’ I kep’ 
a-walkin’, but it growed hard work; an’ 
all de time I hoped somebody’d come along 
an’ ask me to work. Dey did come along 
on horseback an’ all ways; but dey didn’t 
ask, an’ I grew clear discouraged. Bymeby 
[saw a young man in a field with a white 
horse an’ a brown horse plowin’; an’ he 
looks at. me, an’ then he says, ‘ Holloa!’ 

‘** Holloa, sir!’ says I, walkin’ to him 
quick. 

‘** Are you lookin’ for work ? says he, 

“*Well, not azackly,’ says I; for you 
know I didn’t want to stay more’n @ week 
or two. 

*** Well, couldn’t you stop a few days?’ 
says he. ‘My mother’s woman is sick an’ 


had to go home, an’ she’s alone; an’ I prom- 
ised her I'd ask the first person I saw, for 
there ain’t anybody to be had round here.’ 





“*Pll go,’ says L An’ I walked right 
up to a big white house near by. There 
was de woman, dishes piled up all round 
her—a nice, smilin’ woman. ‘Oh! I’ve 
been prayin’ all day for some one, an’ here 
you are,’ says she. 

*** Yes, here I am,’ says I, just as glad 
inside as she was, only I didn’t tell. ‘ Now, 
what is there to do?’ 

‘* Dere was enough, I tell you. Eight men 
to cook for, an’ a churn that went by ma- 
chine, an’ fifteen cows, De men milked, 
though. It was a big farm an’ they made 
their own bread an’all, [ didn’tcare. I 
was strong as # hundred. Whe-e-e-w! 
Didn’t I sweep everything right before 
me? She never had such a time before. 
‘I shall never let you leave me, Sojourner,’ 
saysshe. An’ she sat an’ sewed all day— 
sewed an’ sung jess like a nightingale. 

‘** You've got to hop off o’ dat bush soon» 
my lady,’ says I.. But I went on with de 
work three or four weeks. Made up my 
mind den I'd got to start afore breakfast, 
for after breakfast there’d be all the work 
to do; an’ so [I came down one mornin’ 
early, an’ did all I could before, an’ when 
she come I says: ‘I’m goin’ now.’ 

‘She wouldn’t hear toit. ‘I can’t let 
you,’ she says; an’ she cried, an’ I cried 
while she begged. 

“*De Lord’s stronger’n you, chile,’ I 
says, ‘an’ he tells me I’ve got togo on.’ 
Then she brought a heapin’ handful o’ sil. 
ver. ‘Take it all,’ says she. ‘ No,’ says I. 
‘We'll divide de spoil, an’ you shall have 
half for your disapp’intment. All I want 
is jess enough totake meon.’ SoI took 
half an’ said good-bye, an’ that’s the last 1 
ever see her. 

“Yes chile, I’se been on earth a heap o 
time, an’ I ain’t done yet. I’ve kep’ a-goin’. 
From there I went down de island an 
crossed over to Connecticut; an’ I went on 
to Hopedale, where some Community folks 
lived. Good folks, too. I gave ’em my 
labor five days in de week—washed for 
’em, washed a hundred dresses sometimes 
—an de other two took my piller-case an’ 
went off round de country, holdin’ meetin’s 
‘all around an’ stirrin’ up de people’s hearts, 
Oh! chile, I could talk a year, an’ you 
wouldn’t know half I’ve seen. I tell you it 
cost somethin’ to bean Abolitionist in dose 
days. You heard about Garrison ever ? 
Well, think o’ him dragged, with a rope 
round his neck, all through de streets. Oh! 
they was blessed men! 

** So I went from Maine to Wisconsin an’ 
back again—always a-goin’, thirty-five or 
forty year, till de war; an’ den I'd a call to 
see to de freed people. How dey come 
pourin’ in, pourin’ in over there back of 
Arlington Hights—women an’ chillin, hun- 
gry an’ naked, gettin’ into freedom, an’ no 
man to think about ’em or tell ’em what to 
do. Oh! my heart was torn for ’em. 

** Dey herded in barns an’ all ways. Good 
foiks tried to help’em; but they wus too 
thick an’ they wouldn’t go back. They 
was afraid to. Feared dey’d be whipped to 
death or worse. 

“Oh! de masters was mad. Down in 
Maryland dey shut some of ’em up in a 
barn an’ set fire to it. I knowed one dat 
got out an’ away all full o’ bullets, an’ a 
soldier brought him in on his back. Oh! 
de Lord marked him. There was many a 
one the Lord won’t forget. I had meetin’s 
all round, an’ tole ’em to work; that they’d 
got to earn their own livin’s now an’ train 
their own chillen. I preached to ’em godli- 
ness an’ cleanliness. Dey was so dirty— 
lousy too, an’ no wonder; but I said they’d 
got to clean ’emselves up an’ go out to work. 
I give it todem Marylanders. They wanted 
to put me in de guard-house, an’ the black 
folks would sneak out o’ my meetin’s when 
I give it to ’em. MHollerin’ sounds louder 
when you're skeered, andI hollered right 
out. Wasn't skeered of one of ’em. 

‘* Well, chile, dat’s over. I’m most done 
with earth; but I’m goin’ to try for one 
thing more before I die. Out West, on the 
big prairies, there’s room for every one, an’ 
there’s no call for my folks to pack in here 
like they do, an’ steal an’ lie an’ forgit how 
to be decent. Now, I’ve mortgaged my 
little house to come on here an’ beg Con- 
gress to give some land for a big farm, where 
de poor old people can go an’ the young 
ones.git some trainin’. Let all dese wicked 
little niggers, that go to school.a few hours 
an’ den come out an’ steal everything they 





can lay their hands on—let ‘em be sent out 
dere, where there ain’t no chance to steal, an’ 
be trained into farmers an’ workers. Reform 
schools pay. De Government can’t lose, 
an’ it’ll do a heap of good. Here I’ve been 
workin’ five years for this thing. I want 
a-trainin’. Train boysayear or two, an’ the 
farmers all round would hire ’em an’ be 
glad to get em. ‘ 

‘*Oh! dear, chile, maybe I don’t make 
it plain; but every friend of de black folks 
ought to pray for it. How dey are tryin’ to 
learn. They ain’t fit to be anything till 
they’ve learned somethin’ more’n they know 
now. Here they feed de Injuns, an’ give 
‘em guns too, to kill de white folks with. 
I don’t ask for guns. I only want a chance. 
We black folks earned a right to some land. 
It’s wet with our blood in places. Ain’t that 
earned it? Chile, !m goin’ to have meet- 
in’s, an’ you must tell folks an’ help all you 
kin, I[want a start that'll last for the black 
folks as long asGod does. Mr. Sumner said 
he’d help me; but de Lord took him. Do 
you suppose there’s any senator anywheres 
near like him? Do you think they'll 
help?” 


THE RIGHT USE OF MUSIC IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY W. 68. B. MATHEWS. 








Mosro belongs to the humanities; in a 
manner peculiarly its ownit reveals the 
working of the human spirit in the most in- 
timate department of imagination and 
sentiment. Every one susceptible to this 
kind of beauty agrees in holding the crea- 
tions of the musical art as in no sense in- 
ferior to the choicest works. of painting 
and poetry; indeed, his real conviction is 
that in no other form bas the human spirit 
revealed the godlike gift of imagination so 
enchantingly as in music. Mozart is the 
greatest of lyric poets; Beethoven the 
greatest of the epic. Nowhere is there a 
more picturesque realm of fancy than in 
the piano-forte pieces of Robert Schumann. 
Music, then, it will be seen, is a literature 
of the beautiful. Much of it isin a form 
accessible to the average:student. Its fields 
of fancy he can enter into and enjoy. As 
performer he can reproduce these tone- 
phantasies for thecharm of social life. So 
much admits of no dispute. 

But when we turn to the musical doings 
of the average seminary, we do notfind the 
pupils learning music in the sense I have 
indicated; but, in place thereof, an over- 
attention to the mechanism of piano play- 
ing and the practice of showy pieces, to the 
entire exclusion of the study of music as a 
literature. This is the more to beregretted 
for the reason that the very perfection of 
the higher forms of music leaves more room 
for failure in the lower; and 80 it comes 
that the poorer creations of no other art 
are so completely and ignobly barren of 
imagination or beauty as a large part of the 
musical pieces now current. That such 
things should be created is to be explained 
only on the theory that “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands todo.” That 
they should be published and sold reveals a 
shocking degree of ignorance. 

Nor is the term ‘‘ average seminary” to 
be taken in any but its broadest sense. 
When we have catalogued the intelligent 
work of Prof. Ritter at Vassar, Karl 
Klauser at Farmington, Conn., and the 
conscientious and in many respects excel- 
jent work of the musical faculty at Oberlin, 
one may almost count on one’s fingers the 
seminaries where a fair degree of intelli- 
gence and reason regulates the study of 
music. 

The reasons of this sad state of things are 
not hard to find. In the first place, it must 
be confessed that capable teachers of music, 
in the sense I haveindicated, arerare. Add 
to this the general musical ignorance of the 
public, and especially of that part of the 
public where such ignorance is most fatal— 
namely, the heads of the colleges and semi- 
naries—and we need seek no furtber. I 
propose, therefore, to point out a few com- 
mon-sense ideas on the use of music in edu- 
cation so as to get the best out of it. 

Music in education takes three forms— 
choral, vocal (solo), and the piano-forte. I 
have now to deal with the piano-forte, be- 
cause this chiefly occupies students, while, 
owing to the mode of instruction by private 
individual lessons, unsupplemented by pub- 
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lic lectures, teats, or any kind of examina. 
tions, it has made very little progress to- 
ward system. 

If it be desirable to know music at all, it 
must, surely, be desirable to retain ihe 
knowledge in after life. For, if all the 
immense amounts of money annually paid 
for piano lessons are to have no influence 
on a pupil beyond the age of twenty-two 
or three, we may as well give it up as an 
extravagance wholly unjustifiable. Musical 
knowledge in the furm of brilliant playing 
On the piano-forte is necessarily fleeting, 
For brilliant playing depends on a fine, 
firm, and elastic condition of the band, 
which cannot be maintained by amateurs 
in mature life, except at the sacrifice of other 
things more important to human well. 
being. But the student who comprehend 
music as a literature of the beautiful, and 
has carefully studied a wide range of its 
masterpieces under competent guidance, so 
as fully to enter into and enjoy them ac. 
cording to the degree of her aptitude, has 
in this attainment a form of knowledge 
which is not likely to be lost; on the con 
trary, asher miod matures and deepens, 
her imagination will more and more enjoy 
these creations of the benrutiful. Like 
whisperings from the celestial regions, they 
soften the asperities of life and furnish con- 
stant suggestions of an unseen world of love 
and joy. 

The practical application of this philoso- 
pby I have space only to outline. And, 
first, in regard to the mechanism of piano 
playing. The technics of the piano-forte 
have been greatly simplified within late 
years. Especially is this true if one takes 
into account Dr. Wm. Mason’s ingenious 
combination of exercises, now quite widely 
used, although still unpublished. These 
exercises, few in number and easily remem- 
bered, when properly practiced, furnish a 
fundamental technique reaching absolutely 
all the muscles employed in playing, and 
that in determinate proportion. Besides 
these, one needs only the comparatively few 
études (like Chopin’s and Rubinstein’s) which 
form a key to the hand-habits required in the 
composer’s works. In this system forty min- 
utes a day practice on exercises gives tho 
hand a degree of skill and endurance 
entirely unknown to the average boarding- 
school girl, many of whom spend an hour 
and a half a day on exercises or studies 
purely mechanical. Thus we have the 
gratifying fact that, while the standard of 
execution has been continually advancing, 
the average good player now being of a 
grade wholly phenomenal a few years ago, 
the means of attaining a high degree of 
skill have advanced in greater ratio. 

The crying failure in ordinary music 
teaching, as I have intimated, is in the 
neglect to cultivate the pupil’s taste. The 
average American girl has little apprecia- 
tion for what the Germans call “ tone-life 
as such.” Whatever can be whistled, so it 
be bright and sparkling, she enjoys. All of 
music that cannot be whistled—that is, all 
its thought and all its deeper sentiment—is 
foreign to her experience. To bring ber 
thoroughly into sympathy with the music- 
ally beautiful, we must bridge over the 
chasm between the kingdom of poctry and 
that of music. For this purpose one com- 
poser is especially useful—Robert Schu- 
mann. Schumann commonly took his 
creative impulse from a poetic or a fanciful 
idea. ‘‘ From Strange Lands and Peoples,” 
“A Curious Story,” “‘ Hobby Horse,” “ Sail- 
ors’ Song,” ‘‘ Santa Claus,”’ “‘In the Eve- 
ning,” “‘ Why?” ‘“‘ Whims,” ‘‘ Entrance to 
the Forest,’ “Wayside Inn,” ‘“ Home- 
ward”—these are the kind of suggestions 
that occasioned his unique creations, In 
thus taking his creative standpoint outside of 
mbsic Schumann enlarged the borders of 
tone-creations, For itis self-evident that 
the effort to picture in tones imaginations 
external to music would lead to the pro- 
duction of forms and combinations essen- 
tially new and not likely to have been 
reached in pursuance of the purely musical 
principles of melodiousness, symmelry, 
and contrast, At thesame time, it happens 
equally that the pupil readily enters into 
and comprehends the meaning of these 
little pieces, the purport of which is not 
beyond her fancy; and in the effort to re 
produce their spirit and contents she 
reaches naturally a style of playing expres 
ive and picturesque. 
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From Schumann all-other poetic and 
peautiful music is readily accessible. 
Chopin and Mendelssohn, both more pure- 
ly musical than Schumann, are also more 
feminine, and so are easily comprehended 
by the scboo}-girl, who is once, so to say, 
fairly within the musical gates. Schumann 
also opens the way to Beethoven, and 
especially to Beethoven’s later and most 
beautiful works. The so-called ‘‘ Moon- 
light Sonata”; the sonata appassionata ; and 
the best of all (as I think), the last, Opus 
111—all these, along with the peculiar 
Beethovenish depth of sentiment and 
nobility of imagination, have a taste of 
the picturesque which one finds fully illus- 
trated in Schumann. 

The keys to the beautiful in music were 
held by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schumann. Of these Beethoven is greatest 
and most universal. Bach stands next. In 
him one finds the fullest explanation of the 
jntellectual in music. Mozart imparted to 
music a lyric grace, a sweetness and geni- 
ality of spirit, and a delicacy of sentiment, 
without which half its beauty would be 
wanting, Knowing these four great mas- 
ters and fully entering into the spirit of 
their works, one is musically cultivated 
and the whole kingdom of musical liter- 
ature easily opens itself to him. 

This kind-of comprehension of music as 
a literature cannot come from private les- 
sous only. The outline of the scheme must 
explain itself by means of lectures on mu- 
sical bistory and recitals of the choicest 
music, wherein good playing is rendered 
more intelligible by means of critical analy- 
sis of the works brought forward. Such 
« system of cultivation, extending over the 
ordinary school-years, would afford a much 
better quality of piano playing than is now 
commonly the case, and (which is of far 
more consequence) open up to the talented 
pupil a world of the beautiful from which 
she would never afterward willingly be 
sbut out, 





MORAL MOMENTUM. 
BY GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


TuHERE is nothing that men make go little 
preparation for or can with so little accura- 
cy foresee and measure as the force of moral 
orimmoral momentum. Our attention was 
arrested on this point by the method of a 
steamer advancing to the dock, but com- 
pelled to back water for a long distance out 
in the stream before nearing the landing- 
place. It was an instructive lesson, by illus- 
tration, concerning the formation and power 
of character, both for this world and eter- 
nity. 

Who does not remember the fable in 
Esop of the mouse, lean and half-starved, 
pressing through-a small hole into the 
pantry; and then, after a few days’ luxuri- 
ating on good fare, being unable to get out, 
because he bad grown almost double in 
size? So do men by the pampering of their 
passions outgrow and baffle the original 
possibilities of their being. God made man 
upright, but he hath sought out many in- 
ventions, and, being once turned out of 
Eden, cannot with his new patents get back 
again. 

Men goon in their sins, expecting and 
intending to repent through the same hole 
where they entered, never calculating the 
growth of passion or the power of habit. 
They load tbeir camels, expecting to drive 
them through the eye of the needle, when 
they could not get through themselves. As 
fishes are taken in an evil net—a net of bas- 
ket work like that set in rivers, with wide, 
easy openings toward the tide, like tunnels, 
through which the fishes glide without ob- 
struction or suspicion, but suddenly find 
themselves imprisoned and no possibility 
of escape, the nose of the tunnel being of 


" sharp stakes, that opened easily to let them 


in but point inward and shut and impale 
them on trying to get out—so are men taken 
in an evil time by the reaction of their own 
natures, So are men’s calculations upon 
character. They are like a man’s mistake, 
calculating a debt at simple interest, on the 
Payment of which he will be free; but the 
compound interest catches him and holds 
him fast, and he had neglected to make any 
of his calculations of debt and credit. with 
that in view. 

Now it is certain that a man’s habits 
always hold him by compound interest ; 








and yet, in the matter of habit, men do not 
even. make their calculations for simple 
interest. They say: At such a point I will 
stop sinning in such or such a direction; 
or, At such a time I will break away from 
the habit I am now indulging. It is just as 
ifaman should say of a train of loaded 
cars going down a declivity: Atsuch a point 
I will apply the brakes, but till then there 
is no need of applying them; forgetting 
that when that point is reached the cars 
will have gained a momentum with refer- 
ence to which the brakes were never con- 
structed and which no power can over- 
come. Just so with the running on of 
habit and the increasing momentum of 
habit in a man’s being. He is not the same 
creature that he was when he made his cal- 
culations. The moral b..aes, that would 
have answered well enough to stop his pas- 
sions before he ran on the inclined plane of 
that habit, are entirely inefficacious to 
break it up, to check him in its full career. 
, takes much longer to stop than it did to 
start. 

Moral momentum isa glorious thing in 
the path of virtue—a blessed, all.conquering 
empipotence there; but. a.most dreadful 
thing in the path of wickedness and vice. 
Hence the tremendous. import of that ques- 
tion in God’s own Word: ‘‘Can the Etbio- 
pian change his skin or the leopard his 
spot?’ Then may they also who are ac- 
customed to do evil learn to do well. It is 
not they who have merely learned to do 
evil, but who are accustomed in it. 

And that other declaration or disclo- 
sure of the philosophy of our natures, 
nowhere in the world so forcibly taught 
as in the Old Testament Scriptures : ‘‘ The 
wicked shall be taken in bis own iniqui- 
ties and holden with the cords of his own 
sins.” They were not cords, they were 
not cables when he began to play with 
them and to wind them around his sensi- 
bilities and his soul; but soft, silky, almost 
invisible threads, as light and soft as gossa- 
mer. They were a tangle of bright, shining 
nets, as easily pierced and broken at first 
with a single arrow from God’s truth asa 
bee upon the wing would break through a 
cobweb.on a rosebush. But out of such 
material, only multiply it, weave it, wind 
it, braid it long enough, many times 
enough, and you would have a cable anda 
net that no giant could break asunder. 

Even so are men taken captive by Satan 
at his will, and what were threads at first, 
almost invisible as air and light as the 
footfalls of the dew upon the flowers, be- 
come stronger than chain cables. The 
most impetuous forces have this analogy 
and in their beginning and increase teach 
this lesson. What is more gentle and 
yielding. than the flow of a gently-flowing 
river? But what more terrific, crushing, 
irresistible than its concentration in a cata- 
ract? What agent or element of life and 
loveliness is so sweet, so gentle,so imper- 
ceptible as this balmy air that floats 
around us? But in the concentration and 
rage of a hurricane nothing is so terrible 
as its fury. Just so with the elements of 
our moral natures, the responsibilities and 
forces of character and habit, the begin- 
pings and accumulations of our sins. 

National sins and crimes, as well as in- 
dividual, not. arrested at the outset, God’s 
brakes not applied to them, run on thus till 
in momentum and rage they become re- 
morseless and irresistible, carrying every- 
thing before them. They sweep down the 
strongest barriers, The Word of God, that 
at first faithfully applied would have pre- 
vented them, at length, the universal con- 
science being debauched and hardened by 
the sins, only strengthens them; or, if here 
and there proclaimed, is disregarded, is as 
unheard, ' anoted as the whisper of a con- 
sumptive in a gale at sea. And after a cer- 
tain momentum is reached the attempt to 
interfere is as when a man attempts to stop 
a flying chariot by grasping the spokes of 
the wheel, or a steam engine at full speed 
by throwin’, bimself on the beams of the 
cylinder. What power could ever have 
stayed the progress of slavery in this coun- 
try or redeemed the Constitution from its 
destructive despotism had not God inter- 
posed and cleft asunder the Union, so heal- 
ing the abscess in our vitals, instead of leav- 
ing it to be historically demonstrated by a 

mortem examination? Alas! the post 


i disclosures of guilt, how bootless, 
how terrible! 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE MONTPENSIER PAINTINGS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 


THE galleries of the Boston Athenzum, 
turned over for the time being to the trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, have received to 
their walls their eacred trust, the Montpensier 
Paintings, and the feet of our art-loving cit- 
{zens already bend eagerly to the new shrine. 

I leave to more competent pens the expres- 
sion of any critical judgment of the collection 
asa whole or in its parts, and confine myself 
here to merely a few words of general descrip- 
tion. 

According to the catalogue, the paintings are 
fifty-five in number; but upward of twenty of 
them, comprising a series illustrative of the 
life of Christ, are so small as to be grouped, 
panel-wise, within one and the same frame. 
Of those that are left there are only twenty- 
nine which properly belong to the old and 
really valuable portion of the collection. 

First to be mentioned in the catalogue, and 
pehaps the most obvious member of the col- 
lection, is a set of four very large paintings by 
Francesco de Zurburan (1598—1662) which, with 
two smaller ones, once formed the great altar- 
Plece in the Carthusian Convent at Seville. 
They are “The Annunciation,” ‘‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” ‘*The Adoration of 
the Magi,’’ and “The Circumcision.” Hang. 
ing, as they do, side by side, opposite the 
entrance to the gallery, they are the first to 
greet tue ,....:: 8 aye, and impress him at 
once with a sense of the august presence 
which he is about to enter. 

The oldest painting, judging by the period of 
the artist, isa ‘Holy Family,’ by Fra Sebas- 
tian del Piombo (1485—1547), who was a pupil 
of Giorgione. It is in some respects one of 
the most striki..¢ of all. The Mother has just 
laid her Child to s!eep, this being the foremost 
figure in the canvas; and the expression of her 
countenance, and of Joseph’s, who stands be- 
hind her, as they both look down upon the 
Babe, is marvelously given. 

The painting of most powerful effect is 
doubtless ‘‘The Madonna with the Dead 
Christ,” by Morales (1509—1586). The woman, 
standing under the cross, clasps the body of 
Jesusin herarms. ‘The passionate grief in her 
face and the death-like semblance of his body 
produce an impression which itis not easy to 
forget. The picture is a ghastiy one, but ex- 
erts a strange and unconquerable spell. 

The luminous center of the whole, the paint- 
ing upon which the eye of most visitors will 
probably settle down at last with greatest con- 
tent, is *‘ The Virgin of the Swathing Band,” by 
Murillo (1618—1682). This was painted forthe 
Count of Aquila, and remained at Seville until 
1840, when it was transferred to the Spanish 
Gallery at the Louvre, afterward passing into 
the possession of the Duke de Montpensier. It 
j8 needless to be told that it is valued at $100,- 
000 or to observe the aids of place and drapery 
with which it has been distinguished here, in 
order to feel its fascination and linger before it. 
Though it is almost two centuries since Muril- 
lo’s work was done, this canvas glows with a 
brilliancy such as might have belonged to it 
had it left his brush but yesterday. And such 
solidity! Here one can see, if never before 
and elsewhere, what is meant by figures “‘stand- 
ing forth.” 

Hard by this matchless Madonna hangs a 
small portrait by another master, a Velasquez, 
supposed to bea portrait of himself. It will 
detain the beholder for more than a passing 
view. 

Of Ribera’s “Cato of Utica,’’ engaged in the, 
to say the least, annoying process of self-evis- 
ceration, and of a pair of portraits of Philip [IV 
of Spain, and his prime minister, Duke d’Ol- 
ivares, also by Velasquez, I will say nothing 
more than that they are the next most striking 
pictures in the collection, though for very dif- 
ferent qualities—the latter two being sprightly 
and dainty bits of cabinet work, the former as 
hideous a canvas as is often looked upon. 

Only the less notable do I leave unmen- 
tioned. 

Asa whole, the collection would hardly meet 
the ‘“‘popular” want; but to a taste educated 
and intlligent in search ‘§ the truly great and 
fine it will afford a rare feast of form and 
color. Those who have wandered through the 
magnificent galleries of Europe may not care 
to climb the Atheneum stairs to look through 
this ; but others, and they are many, who have 
been denied the greater privilege, will welcome 
the lesser and enter upon the enjoyment of it 
with expectations which will not be disappoint- 
ed. The paintings generally show the marks of 
their great age, but have been mellowed and 
enriched by time. Some of the oldest are the 
freshest in appearance and nearly all are in 
good condition. Looking upon them, it is not 
easy to trace them back along their eventful 
passage to this present, up to that far past out 
of which they came. 
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The present exhibition, I may add, is supple- 
mented by some other pictures loaned express- 
ly for the purpose, among which is Kaulbach’s 
famous cartoon, ‘‘The Era of the Reforma- 
tion,” owned by the late B. M. G. Durfee, of 
Fall River, and also by a varied display of fancy 
wares in marble, enamel, and porcelain. 
Boston, Sept. 2ist, 1874. - 
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Science. 





Onze of the most important papers read 
atthe Hartford meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advance t of Sci was 
presented by Professor E. 8. Morse. In it he 
points out an additional link connecting the 
birds and reptiles. The astragalus (one of tho 
bones of the wrist) co-ossifies early with the 
end of the tibia, and this ‘‘process,’”’ as it has 
been erroneously called, ascends as a spur 
from the upper side of the astragalus in front 
of the tibia. In certain extinct reptiles—like 
Hypsilophadon, Lelaps, and others—the as- 
cending process of the astragelus shows itself 
as an avian character. A few years ago Pro- 
fessor Wyman discovered that this process 
had an Independent center of ossification, and, 
therefore, could not be a process of the bone. 
Mr. Morse had interpreted this bone as the 
intermedium of Gegenbaur. The intermedium 
is a tarsal bone, occupying a position between 
theastragalus and calcaneum. Jn the saurians, 
turtles, and other reptiles this bone is well 
seen. In certain amphibiams, as in the sala- 
manders, the bone is long, wedge-shaped, and 
partially projects between the tibia and fibula. 
Mr. Morse has expressed his belief that the 
ascending process of the astragalus repre- 
sented the intermedium of reptiles. He had 
published in the ‘‘ Annals of the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History ” a theoretic figure 
of the proper position of this bone in birds, com- 
paring it with the intermedium of certain sala- 
manders. He explatned its position in front of 
the thia as a supposed process of the astragalus, 
by calling attention to the excessive tendency 
to anchylosis in birds. The widening of the 
tibia to include all the tarsals within its width 
necessarily brings the intermedium in front of 
the tibia, and, as it early unites with the astra- 
galus, has naturally been mistaken. Mr. 
Morse had been able to confirm bis opinion re- 
garding the nature of this bone in studying 
the embryos of common Tern at the Anderson 
School of Natural History, at Penekese Island. 
In the embryo bird the intermedium showed as 
along oval bone, theastragalus and calcaneum 
passing up between the tibia and fibula, as 
seen in the lower reptiles. 

In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve that in the mammalia the intermedium 
does not occur,and Gegenbaur has expressed 
the opinion that the astragalus of mammals 
represents the astragalus and itntermedium 
united. These investigations might possibly go 
to confirm that opinion in the fact that in 
reptiles the intermedium is separate; in birds 
itis separate in the young bird, but connected 
with the astragalus in the adult state; while in 
mammals, if Gegenbaur is right, it is always so 
connected. 





....-Among the most interesting discoveries 
of the past year, as recorded in these notes, 
was that of Prof. Riley and Dr. Engelman iu 
regard to the fertilization of Yuccas by means 
of a hitherto undescribed night moth, which 
Riley has named Pronuba yuccasella. In the 
account of Dr. Engelman, which we gave last 
year, he supposed the egg was deposited by 
the insect on the stigma, and that jit was car- 
ried down with tbe pollen-tubes into the ova- 
rinm, where it underwent its earliest trans- 
formations. In the volume of the transac- 
tions of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences, 
now issued, Prof. Riley has an additional note 
on this interesting subject. He finds that the 
eggs are not deposited in the stigmatic open- 
ing, butare thrust into the young fruit from 
the outside. Of course, if the fruit were not 
fertilized it would not grow, and would fall 
off ina short time after the anthers had ma- 
tured, as. all unfertilized fruits do. It is, 
therefore, essential to the welfare of the future 
moth that the fruit should be fertilized, and 
thus grow on to maturity. The insect se-ms 
to have an instinctive knowledge that this is 
so and to possess the desired judgment to 
know how to accomplish the object. In de- 
positing her egg, she takes a position between 
two stamens, which are thus disturbed by her 
operations, and the pollen consequently falls 
from the anthers on the insect below. Imme:- 
diately after depositing the egg she uncoils 
her pollen-covered tentacles, flies to the open 
mouth of the pistil, before described, and vig- 
orously thrusts the pollen graing into the 
opening, thus securing the fertilization so 
necessary to the young insect’s existence and 
the perfection of the fruit at the same time, 
The motions of the insect at the opening of 
the pistil led to the former error of supposing 
she was depositing ber egg in the pollen-tube. 
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7 hese later discoveries invest the relationship 


of this insect to the fertilization of Yucea | 


with more interest than ever. 


....Dr. Lincecum gives us in the dmerican 
Naturalist a rurther aceount of the habits of 
the agricultural ant of Texas. It seems that 
this ant actually cultivates aad stores up the 
seeds of a grass called ant rice. In beginning 
their nests, they conceal the entrance with little 
bits of stick, little balls of soil, etc., until the 
colony is large and strong enough to compete 
with the others around. They ere then 
seen to clear out and pave a large 
space around the nest. Some old set- 
tlements have a pavement fifteen feet in 
diameter and a mound in the center a foot 
high. These ants live mostly on seeds, great 
quantities of which they store away in their 
granaries as food for the winter. Duringrainy 
seasons in the autumnal months, when the 
ground becomes saturated, the water pene- 
trates their nests and causes the seeds to swell 
and sprout. Inthis emergency they bring out 
the damaged grain on the first fair day, and, 
exposing it tothe sun until near night, they 
take in all that is not actually sprouted. Dr- 
Lincecum vaw them place as much asa 
gallon of seeds in the sun, and iv the evening 
avain saw the ants carry them back out of 
sight in five minutes. He says that certain 
individuals possess great intellectual supcrior- 
ity to the common workers, manifested in the 
fact that they assume the leadership in all their 
important public works and military expedi- 
tions. 


...-The large genus of water plants, the 
“Pond Weeds,’’ are botanically known as 
Totamogeton. This is ao ancient name com- 
posed of two Greek words, signifying the 
neighbor Gf a civer, from its well-known 
aquatic love. A discussion has arisen io En- 
glish scientific circles as to the gender of the 
word. Some botanical writers have used it as 
neuter ani’ most as inasculine. Our Professor 
Gray uses it in the last-named one. A recent 
writer speaks positively as to its feminine elass. 
If so, it will require an alteration inthe 
orthography in use—from PF. compressus 
pusillus, etc., to P. compressa, pusilla, etc. 


....The distribution and primitive pumber 
of the breathing holes or spiracles in insects 
is discussed by Dr. Packard, in the American 
Naturalist. He finds that the normal number 
of spiracles is eleven, though this number 
floes not occur in any single species; but in 
the embryos of some forms there are eleven 
pairs, according to Kowalevsky—one pair to 
each thoracic ring and eight pairs to the 
abdomen. In no adult insect, so far as known, 
do more than two pairs exist in the thorax, 
except in the wingless Campodea, rezarded by 
some naturalists as the ancestral form of the 
winged insects, 


....The supposed fact that the infusoria are 
one-celled animals is reaffirmed by Professor 
Haeckel, who supports the ideas of Von Sie- 
bold, published in 1845, when he opposed 
Shrenberg’s well-known conceptions of their 
organization. Haeckel divides the animal 
kingdom into two groups—the one-celled, or 
Protozoa, and the the many-celled, or Metazoa. 
Whether this subdivision of the animal king- 
dom is of any particular value remains to be 
seen. 


....A few years ago a radish was introduced 
with very long succulent pods, which were 
eatable as the ordinary radish root, and went 
as the * Madras Radish.” It was suvposed to 
be a new species. It has now been proved by 
M. Duchartre to be but a development from 
the common radish (Ruphanus sativus), and 
now goes as FR. 8. macrocarpus. 


In stadying the fossil Tertiary insects of 
France, M. Oustalet has discovered over a 
hundred species, mostly new. He finds among 
them, as had Heer previously in studying the 
German Tertiary insects, a singular mixture of 
exotic forms—Africau, Asiatic, or American 
torms being mingled with Mediterranean 
species like those now living. 


.-»-Dr. Todaro, an Italian anatomist, claims 
that certain papille in the mouth and hronchial 
cavity of Selachians, so far from being rudi- 
mentary teetb, as Leydig thought, are, in fact, 
orgaus-of taste. His illustrations are most ex- 
cellent, the subject being exceedingly diffi-ult, 
The paper appears in Lacaze-Duthiers’s ‘‘Ar- 
chives.”’ 


....Professor Verrill’s appendix to Professor 
BairJ's first report on the sea fisheries forms 
an excellent manual of the seaside zodlogy of 
the southern shores of New England. It is 
very fully illustrated, and, in fact, is.the only 
general work on the subject to which we can 
reier the student. 


e+seAtthe April meeting of the Botanical 
Bociety of France Prof. J. E. Planchon pre- 
scented the “‘latest’? monograph on the 
“Species of the Genus Vitis of the United 
States of North America,” 





“THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hlissions, 


We have received the Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Boserd of Foreign Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church of America. It 
is a model report, containing full and careful 
information in regard to a foreign mission 
work whose extent is highly creditable to the 
comparatively small denomination which 1s 
carrying it on. In this report, as in the cor- 
respondence published by The United Presby- 
trian, at Pittsburgh, we admire the candor 
of all parties—of the Board and of the mis- 
sionaries as well. Sharp as are utterances 
like those of the energetic Dr. Hogg, of Osiut, 
Egypt, azainst the church at home for its delay 
in properly supporting his great educational 
work, they are not withheld. The oldest mis- 
sion (1845) is the Syrian. It has one main sta- 
tion at Damascus, which is held in friendly co- 
operation with the Irish Presbyterians, 7 out- 
stations, 2 missionaries, 14 native helpers, 64 
communicants, and 294 pupils in 7 school’, 
The next mission is India (1855). The U. P. 
missionaries labor in the Punjaub, where there 
are 8 stations, 1 outstation, 2 missionarics, 8 
lady missionaries, 1 native mivister, 13 native 
teachers and helpers, 77 communicants, and 
1,078 pupils in the schools. The missionarics 
complain more of the religious indifference 
than of the idolatries of the mixed Moham- 
medan and Hindu population in the midst of 
which they labor. The chief mission is that in 
Egypt (1855), which is the mission of that rap- 
idly advancing country. Here there are9 regu- 
lar stations and a large number 9! U..stations, 
6 foreign and 2 native ordained ministers, 1 for- 
eign and 1 native licentiate. 54 teachers,503 com- 
municants,861 scholars in the regnlar schools,85 
in the academy at Osiut. and 6 theological stu- 
dents. At Alexandria the chief activity is with 
the mission press, which issued 380,000 pages 
last year. At Cairo the work has been tempo- 
rarily obstructed, through the purchase by the 
government of the mission grounds, for $33,- 
800 (gold) and a plot of ground in a very eligi- 
ble part of the city, where new buildings are to 
be erected. In the Fayum, a province of Mid- 
dle Egypt, containing over 100 villages and 150,- 
000 inhabitants, one missionary is emplosed. 
At Osiut, the chief city of Upper Egypt, Drr 
Hogg labors with untiring energy in church 
and in school, in training native preachers and 
in raising his favorite academy to the grade and 
influence of acollege. With the exception of 
Mohammedan children in the schools, the mis- 
sion work is among Coptic Christians. How 
deep the root is which it has taken among the 
members of this ancient but dead church ap- 
pears from the remarkable liberality of the con- 
verts ($2,952 gold were given last year by 
Coptic fellahs), from the readiness of the peo- 
ple everywhere to hear the Word, from the 
intense desire to have their children well edu- 
cated, and from the ready sale of the Scrip- 
tures and other books, It is not too much to 
hope tLat this mission will produce a whole- 
some change in the Coptic Church itself. The 
last mission is that in China, where one mis- 
sionary is engaged at Cantun. No converts are 
reported and there are 25 scholers in the 
school. In these 4 fields the United Presbyte- 
rians have leading stations 23; foreign mis- 
sionaries 13; native ministers 3; female mis- 
sionaries and assistants 19; native helpers and 
teacbers 80; churches 21, with 655 communi- 
cants, increase 89; 22 schools, with 2,358 
scholars. The income for the last year was 
$65,000, leaving a balance of $683 over ex- 
penditures. Among the contributors was the 
Maharajab Dhuleep Singh, who gave $5,000. 
The estimated expenditure of this lively mis. 
sion for 1874-75 is $73,440. 


...-The recent history of the United Presby- 
terian (Scotch) Mission at San Fernando, a 
town of 27,000 inhabitants, a few miles from 
Cadiz, is a fair illustration of the present state 
of things fo Spain. A petition signed by 300 
heads of families requested the formation of a 
mission, many of them under the telief that 
Protestantism was merely a protest against 
monaredy and popery, and, therefore, their 
sympathy was short-lived. When the church 
had been erected, the reactionary influence 
was strong evough with the town 
authorities to forbid the use of the 
building, on the pretended ground of ill- 
ventilation and insecurity. The British 
minister at Madrid appealed to the Spanish min- 
ister of justice, who investigated the matter 
and reversed the decision of the alenlde. The 
building is now used for worship. The United 
Presbyterian Church bas three stations in 
Spain—San Fernando (formerly at Cadiz), 
Jerez, and Madri¢—cnd has 72 communicants. 
A correspondent of the Missionary Record vives 
an account of a second journey through Spain. 
He finds that the people are indifferent to 
Protestant truth partly because they are in- 
different to theirown religion, Asa general 
rule, attendance on Protestert service has 
largely declined. At the same time, the writer 
regards the cause of Spanish Protestantism 








more healthy and promising than ever. The 
communicants have improved in character 
and the native agents have advanced in knowl- 
edge and experience, as well as in number. 
In about 20 different villages and cities small 
congregations have been established. In these 
places about 25 missionaries from Europe and 
America and a rather larger number of Span- 
{ards are laboring. 


-... edo (Tokio) has been selected as head- 
quarters for the new United Presbyterien 
(Scotch) Mission, consisting of 8 missionaries. 
In The Record one of their number gives an 
interesting account of his journey over what 
is the wonder of the Japanese peasantry, the 
railroad from Yokahama to Yedo, and his ar- 
rival in the latter city. The very dress of the 
people shows their eagerness to adopt 
European customs. Some of the combinations 
are rather curious, as, for instance, a Paris felt 
hat, a Japanese robe of silk, wooden pattens, 
and a common bath-towe! round the neck for 
acomforter. Of the shops on the handsome 
Tori, or boulevard, of Yedo, with its double 
row of pines and blossoming fruit trees, he 
says: 

** There are all kinds of European or imita- 

tion European and American articles for sale— 
readv-made Western cloths: clocks, which are 
sometimes rivht and which are in great denand 
just now; Paisley shawls and Brussels carpets 
and drugs from England and wines from 
France; ancient suits of armor and modern 
machinery; dethroned Buddhist saints and sew- 
ing machines.”’ 
In the book-store he found good text-books on 
many of the subjects of Western study and 
also the beginning of an infidel literature, ina 
two-volume Japanese “ Life of Christ.” 


--». We have already alluded to the analysis 
which Mr. Cornish has made of the Madras 
census of 1871 and which has attracted con- 
siderable attention. It shows, for the first 
time, such a diffusion cf Christianity as to 
make the native Christian population an im- 
portant element in the government of the 
province. The Madras Presidency has 29,160,- 
807 Hindus, 1,866,363 Mohammedans, and 545,- 
120 Christians (a low estimate). If the Chris- 
tians in the South India dependencies were 
added, the number would not, says tbe 
Friend of India, fall far short of a 
million, or more than half the number of 
Mobammedans, The population under En- 
glish rule has more than doubled during the 
last fifty years, the increase during the last five 
years being 16 per cent. The increase of 
Christians from 1856 to 1871 has been 51 per 
eent., of Hindus 87, and of Mohammedans 83, 
All the castes have contributed to the growth 
of the Christian community. but in far differ- 
ent proportions. While 30,164 Pariahs and 
36,470 Shanars are in the Protestant Church, 
only 89 Brahmins are reported as converts to 
Protestantism. 


...-A letter appears in Times of Blessing from 
Miss Whately, the indefatigable lady mission- 
ary at Cairo. Unconnected with any society 
and having her assistants mainly from the cir- 
cle of her own family, she has long maintained 
Christian schools both for Mohammedan and 
Coptic children at Cairo and more recently at 
Damietta. She has more than 300 youths in 
ber charge and also carries on extensive labors 
among adalts. The Khedive gave the land on 
which ber school buildings have been erected. 
Miss Whately states that an interesting reform 
is going on in the Coptic Church, having in 
view the better regulation of church matters 
and especially the spread of the Scriptures. 
Though arising among themselves, she believes 
that this reformation has had its origin in the 
superior education and knowledge of the 
Scriptures which some of the members of the 
Church have received from foreign Christians. 


..e. The Presbyterian Record inform us that the 
persecution at Chih-Meb, Shantung, of the na- 
tive Christians by the Chinese authorities has 
cometoanend. This was largely owing tothe 
efficient conduct of the United States consul at 
Tient-sin, whose intervention, at the request of 
the acting minister at Pekiug, became proper 
owing tothe violation of some provisions of 
the treaty with foreign powers. Mr. Corbett 
has revisited the persecuted Christians and bas 
found that under threats and crue. treatment 
they have all remained faithful to their profes 
sion. He baptized several persons, found a 
number of others who are anxious to be re- 
ceived into the church, and thinks that there 
are many secret believers. 


...eThe American Board has 7 missionaries 
among the Dokotas,6 of whom a. natives. 
There is also 1 missionary, unconnected with 
any board, among the Stockbridge Indians in 
Wisconsin and1 laboring for atime among 
the Spokanes. 


....On July 7th the Church Missionary So- 
ciety gave valedictory dismissals to 16 mission- 
aries, one-half of whom were newly appointed 
to the work. Three were sent to the Mambas, 
East Africa Mission, which is to be yvigorous- 
ly extended. 
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THE EVIL SPIRIT CAST OUT.—Manx rx 
17—29, 








Te son here described as possessed of “ 
dumb and deaf spirit” seems to have belonged 
to quite acother class of unfortunates from 
the deaf-mute whose healing was mentioned in 
last week’s lesson. This was an irresponsible 
child, wholly dependent on his father’s care, 
The test of faith was, therefore, applied by 
our Lord, not to the child; but to the father, 
That father had been to the disciples, and they 
had failed him. He came in some doubt te 
Jesus, to ask his help—questioning if his son's 
case was curable even by Jesus himself. ‘“I¢ 
thou canst do anything, have compassion on uy 
and belp us,’ he said, imploringly. This sug- 
gested doubt of Jesus was promptly met by 
our Lord with the response: “If thou canst be- 
lieve, all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” In other words, Jesus seemed to 
say: ‘“* The question is not, Am I able ?—there 
is nevera doubt as to that; but, Can you trust 
me in this case? If you can, your child’s cure 
is certain.” Atonce tbe father expressed his 
confidence in Jesus, regretting his passing 
doubt. The father’s faith was honored. The 
child was made whole. 

The evil spirit was cast out of that child 
through the father’s faith, nat through the 
child's. Jesus did not say, “If that child can 
believe I will cure him’’; but, ‘* If thou [the 
father] canst believe, all things are possible 
{for his children] to him that believetb”—“ al} 
things for those for whom you are responsible 
are possible through your faith in their behali.” 
If any parent has a child possessed of an evil 
spirit (and that is the trouble with many 4 
child nowadars), let him know that “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday and to-day and for- 
ever,” says in such a case to the anxious 
parent: “If thou canst believe [in that child’s 
bebalf], all things are possible to h'm that be- 
lieveth.” Why cannot the Sunday-school 
teacher have a similar confidence in behalf of 
each scholar cummitted to his personal 
charge? 

The trouble with the disciples, as they 
sought vainly to exorcise that evil spirit, was 
clearly their lack of faith; for our Lord’s re- 
buke to them was: ‘‘O faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you?’ Yet their lack 
of faith seems to -have been ccnsequent on 
their lack of prayer and fasting. So, doubt- 
less, with many who would do good work 
for Uhrist and his church; thev fail in relig- 
fons duties, and in consequence they lack that 
living faith which shows itself fruitfal in all 
good. Jesus did not intimate that there was s 
merit in fasting and prayer, which would be re- 
warded by the giftof healiag. But the infer- 
ence is clear frcm his words that the faith 
which his disciples lacked could not be ex- 
pected while they lived in neglect of those 
religious exercises. Jesus himself felt the need 
of both prayer and fasting. Why should his 
followers feel above such need? Faith needs 
cultivating. Itsuffers by neglect. Bible-study, 
the worship of God in bis sanctuary, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, praver, praise, fasting, 
a share in the memorial feast of our Lord’s 
Supner, fidelity to his ordinances, are means ot 
grace, without whicl tue disciples of Jesus 
cannot hope to prosper and grow. He who 
counts himself always on the same plane of 
religious faith and fervor, so that he has no 
need of any special season of prayer or fasting 
or worship, may be sure that he is on a very 
low plane. He ought at certain seasons to 
“come up higher.”’ 

ne 


...-It is anald device of denominatioral 
publishing boards, when soliciting contribu. 
tions as a benevolent agency, to claim that 
they are doing the same work as the more 
popular American Sunday-school Union, only 
ona denominational basis; but now there is 
an improvement on the stereotyped claim that 
sending a library into an unevangelized neigh- 
borhood is as good as sending a missionary 
there. A prominent denominational public® 
tion board has actually taken copies of letters 


and speeches from well-known missionaries of 


the American Sundav-school Union in Min- 
nesots, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia, and strung them to 
g-ther, without due credit, in a story illustrat 
ing the direct and reflex influence for good of 
aiding Sunday-school missionary work; and In 
conclusion made an sppeal to children to help 
forward such Sunday-school evangelism by 
ceiving to the publishing board which issues 
this volume. It is a familiar story that whea 
a country merchant was doing a thriviag busi- 
ness, through fair dealing and judicious adver- 
tising, his less-favored over-the-way neighbor 
ventured to push his claims to custom by in- 
serting under the extended advertisement of 
bis prosperous rival in the country newspare? 
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the comprehensive statement: “T, too. John 
lodges.” But that imitative merchant did 
pave a similar stock with his freer-handed and 
more enterprising neighbor, and there this il- 
justration fails in its application to the new 
aivertising volume, which exhibits some of the 
good work of the American Sunday-schoo! 
Union and concludes with the assertion, 
“We, too. Denominational Board’’; for a 
gift of books, undenominational or sectarian, 
pever orgavizes & Sunday-school, but the living 
pissionary does do this. 


....The Sunday-school is having quite an 
overhauling in St. Louis, It was claimed by a 
speaker at the last monthly meeting of the 
g§unday-school Teachers’ Association that 
within the last two years the number of Sun- 
day-schools in that city had considerably 
diminished, notwithstanding a large increase of 
population, and that now only about 20,000 
children out of 100,000 were in Sunday-school 
attendance. This report prompts The Centra! 
Baptist to declare : 

“Looking the case squarely in the face, it 
might as well be admitted that not only have 
men of the world come to look upon some of 
the features of the Sunday-school enterprise 
with distrust, but the more reflecting part of 
the Christian public have lost their faith in it 
ag a Christian activity.” , 
Among tbe causes of this decline the editoria 
critic enumerates the course of the leading 
Sunday-school men of the city, the practical 
separation of the schools from the churches, 
the character of the teachers employed, and 
the methods of Sunday-school management. It 
declared that in St. Louis “the outlook is 
gloomy for this work.’’ Indecd, in the opinion 
of The Central Baptist: 

“It is time fora new departure in Sunday- 
school affairs in this city. Oue generation has 
grown up ignorant of the history and doctrines 
of Evangelical re.igion ; another is in a fair way 
to illustrate the absolute worthlessness of a su- 
gerficial traiving under irresponsibie teachers.” 

The Old School Presbyterian says of this crit- 

{elem : 

“This very ge very severe, bat true to the 
very leer, We thank Dr. Luther forit. It is 
masterly surgery. With intelligent, . deter- 
mined purpose and with a bola and steady 
and it cuts above and below and around and 
anderneath the diseased part.” 


The hope of the latter editor is that 


“those whose province it is will lift the dis- 
eased part out and otherwise follow the direc- 
tions of Surgeon Luther.” 

But the question is still open; Will the patient 
survive the operation at the hands of such 
surgeons ? 


...eThe best time to begin preparation fora 
good quarterly review is the beginning of the 
quarter, The teacher should have the review 
in mind as he teaches his class week by week. 
Whatever he counts as of special value, worth 
fastening in the scholar’s mind permanently, 
should be emphasized as it is tauzht, made 
prominent by repetition, and fixed by judicious 
questioning. A quarterly review is very simple 
snd easy of accomplis ment if it has been ar- 
tanged for Sunday by Sunday during the three 
nonths reviewed. Nowisthe time to begin 
reparation for the review of December 27th. 


+sThe Union Teachers’ Meeting for the 
Budy of the International Lessons was kept 
up in Boston throughout the summer, with 
only three sessians omitted, and those from 
the exceptional absence of the leader, Rev. H. 
M. Parsons, A similar mecting was continued 
wt Hartford witbout any failure during the 
hotweather. The Eurnest Worker, of Rich- 
mond, Va., reports the Presbyterian Sunday- 
schools of that city as in session, with a good 
erage attendance, throughout the entire 
jimmer, It is evident that not all good Sun- 
fay-school workers tire out in hot weather. 


+4 union normal class for Sabbath-school 
pchers and other Christian workers is organ- 
wed at the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Chapel in Washington, D. C., to meet for an 
hour each Saturday evening. The course of 
study includes the authenticity, interpretation, 
fontents, and doctrines of the Buble, and the 
Methols of its successful teaching, Promi- 
dent Christian teachers are to give lectures 
before the class during the autumn and winter, 
oad atthe close of the course those who de- 
ure it may share in a competitive examination 
‘s candidates for a normal class diploma. 


‘Some of the criticisms made on the 
specimen Sunday-school at the Chautauqua 
Assembly have an application in many another 
school. For instance: 


“Some teachers lecture too much.” 

~ Some of the teachers were not prepared.” 

ae teachers yave too much attention to 

pn nee Class, igooring the presence of 
* 

ine In some classes the teacher allowed too 
mee. time in the discussion of unimportant 

j tions—25 ‘Whst kind of a pillow did 
“sus lay his bead upon?’ ” 


*+--Some one bos well said that there is a 
freat difference between simplifying and silli- 
fying in talks to children, 


. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CURTISS, E., settles at Greenwieh, Mich. 

DOUGLASS, F. A., of Lebanon, called to Wal- 
nut Hills ch., Cincinnati, O. 

DRINKWATER, ArrtuurR, died, Sept. 16th, 
Waterville, Me, 

EVERETT, N. C., removes from Lubec to 
Eust Machias, Me. 

FORD, H. E., removes from Urbana, N. Y., to 
Middlebury, Pa. 

HALE, H. W.., sailed, Sept. 26th, as missionary 
to Burmah. 7 

HAWTHORNE, J. B.. D.D., of Louisville, Ky., 
accepts acall to Tabernacle ch., New York. 

HENDRICK, A. W., settles at Stanton, Mich. 

HOLT, S. F., of Barry, II1., resigns and accepts 
et of Howe Institute, East St. 

ovis, 

LEET, W1rt1am, Newcastle, Pa., resigns. 

LIEURANCE, Jessg, died, Sept. 11th, Basil, 
O., aged 49. 

ee ane M. C., ord. and inst., Brewster, 





a W. C., ord., Sept. 10th, Mori- 

ab, N. Jd. 

PALMER, L. D., Jackson, Mich., resigns, 

POWELL, Joun, of Memphis, Tenn., becomes 
acting pastor at Kansas City, Mo. 

SHEPPARD, Jonn, Hadley, Ill., resigns. 

TITUS, 8. W., Flint, Mich., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINS, D. R., Albany, Me., resigns. 

BARNES, Henry E., of Moline, Ill, called to 
Milford, Ct. 

BIDWELL, J. B., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
called to Turver, Ill 

BINGHAM, C. A., of Monroe, Ia., called to 
Milburn, Ll. 

BOARDMAN, Joseru, Pawtucket ch., Lowell, 
Mass., resigns. 

BOWLER, 8. L., Saccarappa, Me., resigns. 
De FOREST, J. H., Mt. Carmel, Ct., resigns, 
and goes as missionary to Kobe, Japan. 
GAYLORD, W. L., of Meridcn, Ct., called to 
Gloversville, N. Y 

GRAY. Joun, Lyndon, IIl., resigns. 

GUYION, J. F., called to Chebanse, Il. 

HAMLIN, Cyrus, D.D., of Constantinople, 
‘lurkey, has been elected lecturer on for- 
eign missions at Andover Theo. Sem. 

HILL, Josuva, supplies for one year at Talcott- 
st. cb., Liartford, Ct, 

JENKINS, R. W., of Bangor Theo. Sem., ord., 
Sept. 15th, Winthrop, Me. 

MACHIN, Cnar.es, called to Machin, Il. 

RINDELL, G., Jr., accepts call to St. Charles 
and Quincy, Minn. 

SAVAGE, W. H., of Jacksonville, Ill., called 
to Dedham, Mass. 

TOBEY, Atvay, D.D., died, Sept. 21st, So. Ber- 
wick, Me. 

TORREY, J., E. Hardwick, Vt., resigns. 

LUTHERAN, 

BROWN, J. Il., died, Sept. 14th, Lewistown, 
Pa., aged 49. 

DUNBAR, W. IL, ord., Sept. 9th, Pottsville, 


a. 

HARKEY, 8, W., D. D., Washington, IIl., re- 
signs. 

MENGERT, J. 11., Washington, D. C., resigns. 

ORT, M., Lockport, N. Y., resigns. 

PALMER, 8. S., ord., Sept. 9th, Pottsville, Pa, 

TRIMPER, A. A., Lawrence, Kan., resigns. 

TJADEN, M. J., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

— JouN, inst., Sept. 12th, Hazleton, 

a. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. * 

BRILHART, Jacos, of Holston Conf., died 
Aug. 10th, 

EDGERTON, D. 0O., Jordanville, N. Y., re- 
signs. Ill health. 

GIVEN, RobeEkt, chaplain U. S. N., transferred 
from Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
under sailing orders. 

GORDON, Mr., of Princeton, called to Cong. 
cb., Dover, Ill. 

MEWEINT, Puiwemon, died, Livermore, Me., 
aged 72. 

HILL, Jonny W., died, Sept. 23d, Springfield, 
Pa, aged 71. 

THURLBURI, R. H., of Erie Conf., has been 
bominated for Congress in the 19th district 
of Ohio, 

RITCHIE, Henperson, of Central Ill, Conf., 
has veen nominated for Cougress in the 
1Uth district of Lllinois. 

SMITH, Josern, died, Sept. 22d, Malden, 
Mass., aed 63. 

WORTHINGTON, JEremian, died, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Aug. llth, aged 84, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEARDSLEY, Osapian C., died Aug. 
Albion, N. Y., aged 76. — lite 

BOGUE, H. P. V., removes from Buffalo to 
E. Avon, N. ¥. 

BYERS, J. 11., Lexington, Mo., resigns, 

DODD, Revk1, inst., Sept. 23th, Clinton, Mo. 

DOWNS, C. B., Homer, O., resigns. 

De CAMP, A. F., of Union Theo. Sem., accepts 
a call to Shawano, Wis. 

EAGLESON, W. S., Frederictown, O., resigrs. 

FRAZEE, Joun IL, 1st Ward ch., Syracuse, 
N., Y., resigus. 

LEAMAN, Cuartes, of Union Theo. Sem., 
hs sailed as missionary to Chiva. 

MINER, E. B., removes from Westfield to 
Warren, IL 

MORRIS, Wii.14Mm H., Plane-st. ch., Newark, 
N. J., resigns. 

NOURSE, J. M., of Cairo, W. Va., accepts a 





call to Athens, O. 


PENNY, Georcz, of Auburn Theo. Sem., 
died Sept. 15tb, aged 25. 

ROLLO, E. M., of Stephentown, N. Y., be- 
comes principal of prep. dep’t of Evans 
Coll., Col. 

SAILOR, Jomn, Allegan, Mich., resigns. 

STEELE, D. R., Willoughby, O., resigns. 

STKEET, Davin, of Waupaca and Rural, Wis., 

pages and accepts a call to Manchester, 

a. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BILL, E., becomes associate rector of St. 
Paul’s, St. Paul, Minn. 

BROOKS, FREDERICK, of Cleveland, O., died 
Sept. 15th, at Boston, Mass., aged 32. 

BURROWS, J. L., LL.D., Sherburne, N. Y., re- 

signs. 

DICKEY, Tuomas, settles at Silver City, Utah. 

DONALD, E. Wincuester, is the assistant 
minister of Ascension ch., New York. 

EARNEST, Josera, died, Sept. Ist, Washing- 
ton, D. C., aged 65. 

FERGUSON, L. Davi, settles at Troy, Pa. 

GARDNER, Cuanr.es H., Clayville and Bridge- 
water, N. Y., resigns, 

GURLEY, James, ord. as deacon, Sept. 11th, 
Minneapolis, settled at Detroit, Minn. 
LOUNSBERRY, Epwakrp, accepts a call to 

Media, Pa. 

MIDDLETON, Joun C., of New Britain, Conn. 
accepts a call to Glencove, L. I. 

PUTNAM, A. B., of Hudson, O., removes to 
Franklin, Pa. 

SCHWARTZ, D. L., accepts a call to Grace 
ch., Albany, N. Y. 

STODDARD, James, becomes assistant minis- 
ter of ‘Trinity ch. and chaplain of Church 
Home, New Haven, Conn. 

TALMAN, Marcus A., of Fraaklin, settles at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa, 

TAYLOR, THomas J., settles at Windsor, Vt. 

ERTORMED (GERMAN). 


ar, C., accepts a cali to 4th ch., Baltimore, 


ERHARDT, Jutius G., 4th ch., Baltimore, 
Md., resigns. 

HANHART, H., removes from Covington, Ky. 

KELLEY, D. W., of Shamokin, Pa., accepts a 
call to Manchester, Md. 

RIKE, Levi, inst., Sept. 13th, Farmersville, O. 

POULSON, T. L., Ist. Eng. ch., resigns and 
becomes pastor of Bethany Ind. Meth. ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

RIEKE, H., of Jeffersonville, Ind., acceptsa 
call to Hackeusack, N. Y. 

ROECK, J., inst., Sept. 6th, St. Paul’s, Phila- 
delphia. 

RUHL, J. G. removes from Findlay to 
Kenton, O. 

SCHUELKE, P., of Cleveland, O., accepts a 
call to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STECHOW, Wu.uiam, removes from Brown 
Co., Ky. 

WELKER, G. W., D.D., removes from Shaw's 
Mills, to Greensboro, N. C. 

— C. G., accepts acall to 3d ch., Cleve- 
and, O. 

: ROMAN CATIOLIC. 

BOKEL, Joun, appointed assistant at St. Dom- 
inic’s, Baltimore, Md. 

BRENNAN, AnbDReEw J., died, Sept. 10th, 
Kochester, N. Y., aged 24. ; 

DALY, Joun, died, Sept. 6th, New Castle, Del. 

COUGHLAN, MicHaeL, ord., Sept. 6tb, New 
loeria, 

DONAGHUE, D., stationed at St. John’s, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

DUFFY, Joun B., of New Orleans, died, Sept. 
8th, at Chatawa, La. 

WALSH, James, of Wilton Junction, died, 
Sept, 13t, at Davenport, Ia. 

WELLS, Isaac N. B., dicd, Sept. 9tb, Suspen- 
siou Bridge, N. Y. 

b es ZEL, CaMILLts, ord., Sept. 8tb, St. Louis, 

Q. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

ELLIS, SumNER, accepts a call to West Side 
ch., Chicago, Hl. c 

GREENWOOD, J.T., died, Sept. 12th, Mal- 
den, Mass., aged 75. 

DANAFORD, Pocse A., inst., Sept. 15th, 
Jersey City, N. J 

SWEETSER, A. H., Camden, Me., resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRUSH, Wrmuiam, Ref. (Dutch), Fordham, 
N. Y., resigns. 

BULLOCK, J. J., D.D., Presb. (So.), becomes 
pastor of Union ch., Alexandria, Va, 

COOPER, J. H., Un, Presb., Morning Sun, O., 
resigns, 

DINWIDDIE, Writram, Presb. S ), inst., 
Sept. 21st, 2d ch., Alexandria, Va. 

DUTTON, Warren B., D. D., Presb (So.), 
died, Sept. 5th, Charlestown, W. Va., aged 

2 

FAIR, R. A., Presb. (So.), called to Aveleigh 
ch., Newberry, 8. C. 

GRAIIAM, H. Q., Un. Presb., accepts a call to 
Hower City end Crete, Pa. 

KNOWLTON, Esenezen, F. Bapt,, died, Sept. 
10th, Moutville, Me, 

McAYEAL, R, A., Un. Presb., Oskaloosa, Ia, 
resigns. 

MocCREERY, W. I., Un. Presb., of Oregon, 
goes as missiouary tu So. Co.orado, 

McMASTER, W. HL, Un. Presb., Bethel, Pa., 
resigns. 

PARKER, Cuartes, Ref. (Dutch), called to 
Hudson-st. cb., Jersey City, N. J. 

RANKIN, Jzesg, Presb. (So.), Lenoir, N. C., 
resigns. 

STRAHAN, F. G., Presb. (So.), died, Sept. 
13th, Winchester, Ky. 

VAN DOREN, L. K., Ref. (Dutch), inst., Sept. 
29th, Saratoya, N. Y. 


WARNER, W. A., Chr., of Cardington, settled 





at Yellow Springs, O, 


Pebbles. 


A GENTLEMAN entered an omnibus not long: 
since, carrying with him a bag, which he: 
placed on the seat beside him. Soon aiter a: 
young woman took the adjoining seat. After’ 
bestowing frequent looks of surprise and in-, 
dignation at her-neighbor, who remained per-! 
fectly unconscious of her disquietude, she sud-' 
denly sprang upon her feet, and, exclaiming 

“Insolent!” gave him a box on the ear. The 
assaulted one ventured to ask why he had be- 

come the recipient of this favor. ‘“* You pinche? 

me!” exclaimed the lady, furiously. The gen- 

tleman, looking under the seat, brought to 
light a maguificent live lobster, which had es. 
caped from the bag. 





....A lady we know went to a Dutch corner 
grocery the otber day for some trifling thing. 
The goods wanted were on the very top shelf. 
The woman placed a box on achair and climbed 
up to the shelf, at evident risk of her limbs. 
Her husband eat by the stove playing with 
small dog. Lady said: ** Why don’t you make 
your husband reach it?” A Jook of infinite 
contempt came into her face, as she replied: 
“My husband. I got awfully sucked in mit 
dat man. He knows noting but to play mits 
dog.’’ 


....l0 a family of six children—all under 
eleven years—the elder ones are just commene- 
ing grammar. A grammatical question arose 
at tea the other evening, when one of the 
young grammarians interposed: ‘*Mamma, I 
know how muny cases there are.’ “How 
many?” responded Mamma, ‘Three,’’ was 
the reply—‘‘ genuine, femiaine, and plural.” 


....A fellow rushed into an office one morn- 
ing with the interrogation: ‘‘ What's the dif- 
ference between the mice that have just been 
eating my greenbacks and tbe epistles of 
Paul?” All present subsided, and he gasped, 
“*They’re both scripchewers |” and then rapidly 
proceeded to the door. 


.... The charge is now made against Rev. Dr, 
Swing, by a brother clergyman, that be is ‘‘sim- 
ply a pantheistic Arion of the Entychian type, 
who does not preach the Apangasmal brilliance 
of eternal glory.’? We had no idea that it was 
halfsobad. Burn him alive. 


.... When they found William Owens, of 
Little Rock, he had thirty-four bul'et holes in 
his body, and a local paper says ibat he was 
not living when found and life was extiuct. 
The local paper was probably right. 


...'* There was an old family fuel between: 
them,’’ was what a witness in a Chicago mur- 
der case said tothe jury. The judge asked 
her if she didn’t mean ** feud,” and she asked 
him who was telling the story. 


...-1t must indeed be dry in Kansas, ifitis 
true, asa local paper says, that “the suffering 
caifish lies stranded on the blistering bottom 
of his late happy home, waving his tail in the 
crisp breezes as a signal of distress.” 


...The lazy schoolboy who spelled Andrew 
Jackson “ &ru Jaxon’ bas beea equaled by a 
student who wished to mark balf a dozen new 
shirts. He marked the first ‘“‘John Jones” 
and the rest ‘‘do.’’ 


...-A Connecticut gentleman, recently in- 
troducing a newly-married man, congratulated 
him warmly and said: “Ab! these Litchfield 
County yirls make clever wives, I’ve bad thres 
of ’em.’’ 

....A Pittsburgh woman was cured of 
speechlessness by the prayers ofa priest. Her 
husband is now prowling around after that 
priest with a shot-gun. 


...-An actress in California, a Miss Kinlin, 
lately married a professional named Wood, 
and her stage name is now hyphenated into 
Mme. Kinlin-Wood. 


...-Quilp, who bas heretofore been a Unix 
versalist, now thinks there are two things des- 
tined to be eternally lost—bis umbrella and the. 
man who stole it. 


...-An Alabama editor winds up an editorial 
on the corn crop with the remark: “* We have 
on exhibition in oursanctum a pair of magnifl, 
cent ears."’ 


wa. The little boy speaks again, this time 
correcting his mother, She said he was ‘aly 
over dirt,”’ and he said dirt was “all over him.” 


...-Goldsmith Maid is in Rhode Island. The 
Post says: ‘‘ Doble thinks she can trot across the 
state inside of two minutes.” 


...e1f a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, it is no less true that a thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 


...- Was William Penn’s pocket handker- 


chief the origiual pen-wiper? Who nose ? asks 
the New Orleans Picayune, 


..»e When John Morrissey colors his mous: 
tache in Saratoga they call it the dyeing glade 
ator. 
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Education. 





Tae Connecticut State Normal School, 
at New Britein, has an attendance of 140 
students, the entering class being the largest 
It has ever had..... Three young ladies have 
entered the freshman class at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity..... Mr. William Ashmore, a graduate 
of Brown University, has been elected to the 
chair of Greek in Shurtleff College, Alton, IIL 
.. «Prof. Kemp, for the last two years acting 
president of Knox College, will retain the cbair 
of moral and political science..... Mr. T. D. 
Biscoe, for some years an instructor in Am- 
herst College, accepts the chair of natural 
science in Marietta College....Mr. J. E. Smith 
has been appointed professor of Latin in At- 
lanta (Ga.) University..... Prof. W. 8. Tyler 
Gelivered the memorial address at the recent 
cere'ces in honor of the late Samuel Williston. 
....Tbe freshman class at Williams College 
numbers 60, that at Rutgers College 57—the 
largest in each case for several years...... Mil. 
itary drill has been dropped at Dartmouth. 
ee: The fresbman class at Cornell numbers 
145. Twelve new students were admitted to 
advanced classes......Prof. Benjamin Krown, 
of Tufts College,is transferred from the chair 
of higher mathematics to that of pure math- 
ematics, and Prof. Dolbach is elected to suc- 
cecd him in the former......Calvert College, 
New Windsor, Md.. has become “* New Wind- 
sor College,’’ and has associated with it a pre- 
paratory school and a young ladies’ seminary. 


----Rev. Dr. Haven, in his inaugural address 
at Syracuse University, makes some sound and 
useful sugcestions io favor of a judicious dis- 
tribution of colleges, instead of concentrating 
all the facilities for higher education in a few 
great universities. He says: 

**Could all the young men and women seek- 
ing an: ducation in taese United States who had 
finished what may be called a high-school course 
cf atudy be gathered together in one, two, or 
three huge universities, having trom 20,000 to 
40,000 students, 1 doubt whether the result, 
mentally or morally, would be satisfactory, or 
in any way 60 good as what would arise from a 
proper distribution of numerous colleges 
throughout the country. Our bigher institu- 
tions of learning should beclassified. Division 
of iabor is indicative of the highest civiliza- 
tion. Decentralization leads to individuality. 
Heterogeneity is the prodnet of normal devel- 
opment. Let some of our universities become 
eminent fort! eiradvantages in natural sciences, 
otkers in pbi' xsophy, and so on throughout all 
divisions of hought, and let them atiract the 
most advanced students from all parts of the 
country for their especial advantages, and it 
will be found that many will be better than a 
few. Some are doing mostly elementary work 
—as noble and as useful as any other—only a 
few can become chiefly devoted to the most 
advanced culture; and the result will infallibly 
best be reached by healthy and spontaneous 
development, ratier then by the compulsory 
diminution of their number.” 


..-Superintendent Kiddle reports the at- 
tendance at the reopening of the public schools 
¢) this city at 91,887, distributed as follows: 
Primary and grammar schools, 89,782; College, 
142; Normal College, 1,058 ; Model School, 50, 
This is an actual increase of 13,911, but a vir- 
tual increase of about 7,500, more schools last 
year than this year having been unready for 
occupation on opening day. 2,353 teachers are 
reported employed, a!l but 67 of whom were 
present on the opening day. The estimate of 
expenditures for the next fiscal year amount to 
$3,580,000—-$2,686,509 being appropriated for 
tee salaries of teachers and officials, $483,500 
for incidentals and supplies of various kinds, 
ands $410,000 for buildiogs, sites, repairs, nau- 
tical school, etc. 


.... Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
belonging to the Evangelical Lutieran denom- 
ination, bas entitled itself to the undying grat- 
itude of those who fear to meet the nego on 
eqial terms. It boldly throws itself into the 
breach against the dreadful danger of allowing 
an educated brain and black skin to go togeth- 
er, by refusing to admit colored students. ‘This 

e'f-denial is the more remarkable since, judg- 


ing from its reported numbers, it is in sad need 
of all the students it can get. 


+e The new school-ship “St. Mary’s,”” which 
is to be stationed in New York Harbor, has been 
sent to Boston to be refitted, and will return 
here to receive scholars about Noy. 1. She will 
furnish comfortable quarters for about 200 pu- 
pils. San Franciseo is to have the “Jamestown” 
for school purposes, Philadelphia will probably 
have the “ Saratoza,” and The Traveller sug” 
gests that Boston should ask for the only ship 
of the kind left available in the navy—the 
sloop-of-war “Portsmouth.” 

...-President J. M. Gregory, of the IIinois 
Industrial University, has just returned from a 
three months’ trip in Europe, bringing a large 
collection of engravings and photographs of 


the famous pictures of the Old World and 30 
or 40 cases of casts of statuary, etc., asa 
nucleus of an art gallery in the University. 


----Dr. Locke was inaugurated as president 
of McKendree College week before last..... 


The medical department of the University of 
Salifornia admits female students. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 





The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


ANDERSON'S MISSIONS IN INDIA.* 


Tue conversion of India to Christianity 
will be the greatest evidence of the power 
of the Gospel which bas been furnished to 
the world since those early centuries when 
the Christian Church grappled successfully 
with the Roman Empire. To what Syrian, 
Roman Catholic, and Lutheran mission- 
aries accomplished at earlier periods have 
been added the efforts of the various mis- 
siouary societies during the last three- 
quarters of a century, and now we begin 
to trace in the distance the outlincs of the 
glorious end, and in view of what has already 
been accomplished can speak soberly of 
the time when, fron the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorio, India will be a Christian land. 
The history of Christianity’s long battle 
with Hinduism will with each year, as the 
final result grows clearer, gain in import- 
ance and interest. To this history Dr. An- 
derson, the venerable ex-secretary of the 
American Board, has recently made a valu- 
able contribution. In detailing the labors 
of the American Board in India he has 
only made incidental allusions to the work 
of other societies; but the early entrance 
of American missionaries into this field 
and their important contributions to the re- 
sults thus far attained in it necessarily lead 
the writer over the whole ground of mis- 
sion progress ia India during the last cen- 
tury. In reading the book, we often feel 
that it is rather a digest of reports than a 
history in the strict and artistic sense of the 
term, and that on this account it loses part 
of the interest that belongs to the subject. 
At the same time it is a compilation by an 
author who may be said to have had ‘‘a 
perfect understanding of all things from 
the very first,” who bas been personally 
acquainted with the men of whom he 
writes, who has himself Iargely superin- 
tended the labors which he describes, and 
who delineates the course which the work 
hes taken with the simple aim of telling 
the truth. These advantages more than 
compensate for what may be wanting in 
the historical style of the book. 

In writing the last of his histories of 
American Board Missions Dr. Anderson 
has carried us back to the very foundation 
of the society, whose earliest labor was in 
India. We get occasional glimpses of the 
fresh home interest felt in this new work. 
The solemn scene at the ordination of 
Gordon Hall, Adoviram Judson, Samuel 
Newell, Samuel Nott, and Luther Rice, at 
the Tabernacle Church in Salem, on Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1812; the embarkations of mis- 
sionaries which drew hundreds to the 
wharves whence, after prayer and hymns, 
the ships sailed forth; the tearful interest 
in the first of the miss‘onary dead, the 
sainted Harriet Newell; the desire of donors 
at home to bave heathen children in mission 
boarding-schools bear the names sent them 
from America—such and many other bursts 
of youtbful enthusiasm for foreign mis- 
sions have long since ceased. But in their 
place bas come an interest more wide- 
spread, intelligent, and systematically sus- 
tained. 

Very great has been the advance which 
the British Government has made in its 
position toward missions since the summer 
of 1812, when the American missionaries 
newly arrived at Calcutta were treated 
almost as the enemies of mankind. Grad- 
ually the East India Company ceased to 
shut the door agaiust Gospel labor, to 
associate itself with the Hindus in the 
maintenance of idolatry, and to allow con- 
verts to be dealt with according to perse- 
culing Ilindu law; until now the Govern- 
ment gladly recognizes the labors of mis- 
sionaries in every form. Equally import- 
ant are the advances which Dr. Auderson 
traces in the missionaries’ apprehension of 
their work and the agencies through which 
they must do it. Where once they spent 
their strength in schools they now Jay it 
out in preaching; where once they deemed 
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missionary labor their own unaided task 
they now cast it boldly upon the converted 
heathen; where once they dealt with 
Christianity as an exotic in heathen soil 
they now look hopefully to the native 
church, which shall by and by be able to 
stand alone. 

The converts, too, have, as Dr. Ander- 
s0n’s book shows us, made great steps for- 
ward. Once they were children, who 
looked to the missionaries for schools, for 
preaching, for pastoral care; now they be- 
gid, a8 men, to support their own schools, 
to gather around native pastors in self-sus- 
taining churches, and to look upon the 
evangelization of the heathen as their own 
duty. Among the native pastors there have 
already appeared men of marked ability. 
In zeal and scriptural knowledge they equal 
their foreign brethren; in command of the 
vernacular and in power of adapting them- 
selves tothe thoughts and needs of their 
countrymen they naturally far surpass the 
preachers who have come from abroad, 
As pastors, also, they rank above the mis- 
sionary. No testimony to this effect can be 
better than that of a native blacksmith who 
said, on losing his native pastor: ‘* We re- 
spect the missionaries and wish to please 
them; but they are white men and do not 
know our trials. Our pastor knew our 
trials, our family difficulties, our weak- 
nesses, and ourignorance. He came to our 
houses and our shops and instructed us how 
we should act,in a way that the white man 
cannot do.” 

Even the heathen have made great prog- 
ress toward better things. The faith of many 
in their own system has been undermined, 
while they have an intellectual knowledge, 
at least, of the doctrine the missionaries 
preach. Where once they opposed bitterly 
they will pow often hear with respect. 
Professor Seelye’s addresses in 1872, lis- 
tened to attentively by thousands of Brah- 
mins, show, the change which is coming 
over the supporters or a religion as stuvbora 
as was the old Roman Paganism. With 
better laws, with improved means of com- 
munication, with revised Scripture versions, 
with wiser administration of schools, with 
freer use of native help, and with such 
knowledge of the climate as leads to longer 
maintenance of health, a missionary in 1874 
can do vastly more than could his most de- 
voted predecessors, The Mahratta Mission, 
which was started in Bombay in 1813 by 
the noble Gordon Hall, was the first of the 
fields occupied in India by the American 
Board. The wars of the British with the 
fiery and predatory Mabrattas had scarcely 
ceased ere the mission crossed the Shils, 
and, establishing itself at Abmednuggur, in 
1831, has found its chief fruits in the vil- 
lages with which that province is studded. 
The Ceylon Mission was opened in 1816, at 
the close of which year it established itself 
at Joppna, to which Tamil province it has 
been confined ever since. The people of 
this province had been largely Catholics 
during tbe Portuguese rule. Afterward 
they had been made Protestants by their 
Dutch rulers; but when under English rule 
they found that they were not compelled to 
be Christians and gained no temporal ad- 
vantages by its profession they apostatized 
with such rapidity that, while in 1802 there 
hid been 136,000 Protestants in Jaffoa, in 
1806 Protestantism was extinct. The 
American missionarics, therefore, found the 
field a bard one. Their schools, through 
which they mainly labored—the Batticotta 
High Sthool, the Oodooville Seminary, for 
girls especially—gained a deserved reputa- 
tion for excellent scholarship; while ulti- 
mately, if not throughout, they dwarfed the 
work of evangelization in this mission 
field. 

The Madura Mission commenced, in 1834, 
among the Tamils of the Madura Province, 
numbering abeut two and a half millions, 
It boldly established itself at Madura, the 
chief seat of idolatry in Southern India; 
and, while its schools—the seminary at Pasu- 
malai and the girls’ school at Madura— 
reached a high efficiency, its strength seems 
from the beginning to have been more 
largely given to preaching. It bas now a 
larger membership by far than either the 
Mabratta or the Ceylon missions. From 
1337 to 1864 the Board had a mission at 
Madras, where the eminent Dr. John Scud- 
der labored. It was, however, chiefly intend- 
ed asa convenient stution for the establish- 
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ment of a printing press, and when the 
necessity for the maintenance of the latter 
at this place ceased the mission was giver 
up. The Arcot Mission, near by, com 
menced by Dr. Henry M. Scudder in 1854 
was transferred six years later to the Board 
of Missions of the Reformed Cuurch, 


The visit of Dr. Anderson and Dr, Au. 
gustus C. Thompson to the India missions 
in 1854 and 1855, through the important re. 
sults attained in the conferences held with 
the missionaries, formed an era in the work, 
It was henceforward felt that less strength 
should be given to the schools and more to 
the preaching of the Gospel; that mission 
seminaries should be more exclusively de. 
voted to the training of mission agents; 
and that the native church, by sel f-support, 
by native pastorate, by evangelistic activity, 
and by sense of responsibility, should be 
developed to that point where it should be 
strong enough to stand alone. These con- 
ferences gave the first impulse to similar 
gatherings in various parts of India, the 
last of which has been the important Alla. 
habad Conference, in 1873. 

The roll of American missionaries in In. 
dia has been a long one. Many of them, 
like Poor and Winslow and Allen, would 
have ranked among our finest scholars 
had their lot been cast in our own country, 
In considering the services of these men, 
their culture, their administrative gilts, 
their diligence, and their piety, we feel, as 
we read Dr. Anderson’s pages, that Amer- 
ica bas given to India ber best. By the 
side of these men have stood women who, 
either as wives or as uomarried lady mis- 
sionaries, have equaled them in gifis and 
in culture and have borne with joy the 
privations of aservice in sharpest contrast 
with the lives of their sisters at home. The 
happy death-beds which these missions 
have witnéssed and the readiness with 
which sohs and daughters have frequently 
returned to the scene of their parents’ 
labors show how fully the joy of the 
Lord has rested on this missionary fidelity, 
In giving to the records of this work ol 
the American Board in India the same 
permanent historical form which he had 
previously given to those of the Sandwich 
Islands and Oriental missions of the samt 
society Dr. Anderson has rendered an in 
valuable service to the cause which for so 
many years he represented in the office of 
secretary. 





Or the October magazines of which we 
have not spoken already Harper's is again in 
teresting. We have found much pleasure is 
reading one of its poems, Mr. Saxe’s “ My 
Books,” which, without being or pretending te 
be original in its leading idea, is certainly # 
very delightful bit of verse and delicately jusf 
in its satire. ‘‘An Old Town by the Sea’ is 
about Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and its au. 
thor, we hardly need say, is Mr. Aldrich, to 
whom the rest of the authors who made up the 
Portsmouth Book seem to have given up the 
literary championsbip of their town. Certain, 
ly the pleasant old place could hardly have 
had a more dutiful son, since Mr. Aldrich hat 
enshrined itin a half dozen of his prose writ 
ings—‘* Marjorie Daw,” ‘A Rivermouth Ro- 
mance,’”? ‘*Prudeuce Palfrey,” ‘“*The Story 
of a Bad Boy’’—and has sung of its river 
in one of his best poems, “ Piscataqua 
River.” And we believe his enthusiasm well 
warranted, and are very ready to agree with 
him when he gays at the end of bis article that 
many of the summer visitors at Rye and 
Hampton, who for the most part ‘¢ regard 
Portsmouth as the place where they purcbasé 
their ticket to Boston or take passage on thé 
little steamer for the Shoals,” ‘have crossed 
the Atlantic, and suffered the hardships 9nd 
fatigue of foreign land travel, in order to visit 
localities that cannot possibly possess for 40 
American one-half the interest of this old 
Town by the Sea.” Mr. M. D. Coaway, whe 
is almost always entertaining when he writed 
for this magazine, begins a series of 
papers on ‘Decorative Art and Archi- 
yecture in England,” @ general subject 
in which Americans are taking more in- 
terest than formerly. In Scribner's the most 
important articie is Prof. W. C. Wilkinson's 
on “The Literary and the Ethical Quality 
George Eliot’s Novels’—one of the most im- 
portant essays printed of late in our magazines. 
Prof. Wilkinson always writes with care, and 
painstaking industry and careful thought are 
very apparent in this his latest literary study, 
Readers of George Eliot, therefore, a8 well as 
students of our bigher contemporary livers 
ture, will do well if they do not pass ft by. 
With most that Prof, Wilkinson says We 
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agree, although we fear he is one of those who 
rate this great author too highly and 
are inclined to forgive too readily her cold 
soullessness of delineation. A mirror presents 
a-faultless picture of good and bad ; but itis a 
picture seen from the holder’s standpoint, and 
the utmost bigbts of fiction and the drama can 
pever be scaled by one who is more positivist 
than poet, however consummate be the literary 
skill or however keen the intellectual insight. 
We are surprised to find Prof, Wilkinson men- 
tiovipg Dickens as “the trinmphant ‘Cheap 
John’ of the ticketing method in literary hab. 
erdashery”’—vamely, the method of seizing 
“some chance habit ofa personage to label 
him for the recognition of the reader.”” What 
cther metbod does George Eliot adopt in one 
of the passages singled out by Prof. Wilkinson 
for praise ? as follows: 

‘flow much character, for instance, is un- 

folded with a stroke of the pen when of a 
certain * thin woman with a chronic liver com- 
plaint,’ at a tea-party, it is quietly said: ‘She 
has brought her knitting—no frivolous fancy 
knitting, ‘but a substantial woolen stocking. 
The click-click of her oe ae is the 
running accompaniment to all her conversa- 
tion, and in her utmost enjoyment of 8) 0i''ng a 
friend's self-satisfaction she was never known to 
spoil a stocking.”’ 
We believe the fashion, now beginning to show 
itself in certain quarters, of belittling Dickens’s 
fame, to be unjust and ephemeral. In the suc. 
eceding sentence, to mention a trivial thing, 
Prof. Wilkinson, one of our very best literary 
critics, nods in mentioning “‘ the high-toned and 
conscientious style’’ of his author. 


woe The Grange, advance sheetsof which we 
have received, is a forthcoming book of 245 
pages, by “Gracchus Americanus,” professing 
to be a contribution to the “Science of Society 
practically illustrated by events in current his- 
tory.” The current history to which the au- 
thor refers is that of political parties in this 
country. He proposes to supersede them en- 
tirely, and substitute for them one of two 
agencies. The first isa system of individual 
nominations, without any party action, to be 
provided for by law; and the second is the 
“local grange,” beiag very careful not to be- 
come a political party itself, but to be so pure- 
ly local that it shall antagonize “ the political 
party asa genus,”’ and at the same time so 
general in its principles that ‘no sane intelli- 
gent patriot will dispute” them. We entirely 
agree with Gracchus Americanus in much that 
he says about the evils and corruptions of 
political parties; but we do not believe that 
either of his substitutes, or any other su sti- 
tute whieh it is possible for man to devise, will 
or cap in a republican government—where 
free thought exists and voluntury com- 
binations are permitted to make that 
thought effective—dispense with the exist- 
ence or necessity of a political party. A 
grange that did not practically become a 
party, organized on certain principles and for 
certain ends, would amount to little or noth- 
ing. We see no more objection to men com- 
bining and acting together to secure certuin 
results in respect to the policy of the govern- 
ment and electing the proper persons there- 
for than we do to their combining and acting 
together for the purpose of raising a barn. 
The barn-raising party may get drunk and 
have a general fight; yet this is the fault of 
the men, and not of the principle. If it be 
true that political parties have done much evil, 
they have done also avast amount of good. 
At any rate, they are institutions in a free gov. 
eroment—as much 60 as a trial by jury ora 
system of popular election. They are mere 
methods by which the many make their com- 
bined will effective, and, moreover, as natural 
ts breathing or thinking where frecdom exists. 
Reform them and make them better we should 
Inevery possible way. Destroy them we can- 
Rot without destroying freedom. 


.. With its October number St. Nicholas 
completes its first volume, and we are thereby 
sforded an opportunity for saying that we are 
sladit is proving so excellent a successor of 
the children’s former favorites—-Zhe Riverside 
Magazine und Our Young Folks. Inferior to 
the latter in evenness of merit and in a certain 
culture and grace of manner, it has been quite 
4&8 successful, we fancy, in pleasing the majori- 
ty of children, and has certainly been Managed 
with editorial discreetness and good judgment, 
8 wellas enthusiasm. We are reminded by 
the tabie of contents of the volume that the 
Magazine has been about as successful as Our 
Young Folks aud much more successful than 
the Riverside in enlisting the services of well- 
known writers. Thus it has had prose articles 
or poems by Miss Alcott, Mrs. Akers Allen, 
Mrs. C. K. Chanter, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
“Susan Coolidge,’? Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mra, 
Diaz, Mrs. Ilunt, Miss L. P. Hale, Miss Lar- 
com, Miss Phelps, Misa Mary N. Prescott, Mrs, 

ter, and Messrs. Aldrich, Higginson, and 
Trowbridge. Besides these writers, Messrs. 

yant, Clarence Cook, Cranch, Harte, Hay, 
R. D. Owen, and C. D. Warner have contrib, 
Uled, thus pleasantly showing that they care for 





young readers as well as grown-up ones. That 
young readers care for articles because their 
writers are famous, however, we shall not say. 
It will thus be seen that many of our best 
magazinists have taken part in this magazine 
for children. But St. Nicholas has not there- 
fore been heavy or uninteresting; its vivacity, 
on the other hand, has led it to introduce into 
its pages now and then things of indifferent 
merit. We must not fail to mention the excel- 
lence of many, perhaps most, of its wood-cuts, 
which have been good enough to warrant it in 
using its sub-title—‘‘Scribner’s Illustrated 
Magazine for Girls and Boys.’’ One of its best 
features, too, it has had the honor of origin- 
ating, we believe—little sketches in French, 
German, and Latin, for the children to trans- 
late. 
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G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce ‘*Geometry 
and Faith,”’ by Thomas Hill, D.D.; and ‘* Lec- 
ture Notes on Chemical Analysis,” by Henry 
Barker Hill, son of the ex-president and now 
instructor in Harvard University ———James 
R. Osgood & Co. add to their list of forthcom- 
ing books a new edition of Mrs. Horace Mann’s 
“The Flower People,’’ illustrated by Mrs. Rose 
Lathrop, daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
and a dramatization of Mrs. A. M. Diaz’s 
‘‘ William Henry,” by Mrs. George L. Chaney. 
Henry Holt & Co. will republish bere 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett’s ‘‘Tales of Po- 
litical Economy.” D. Appleton & Co. will 
add to the International Scientific Series “A 
History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science,”” by John W. Draper, LL.D.; which 
will be thesecond American contribution to the 
series. ———Scribner, Armstrong & Co. willre- 
publish Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s ‘‘ Theology 
in the English Poets.” Messrs. Henry L, 
Shepard & Co.’s fall announcements are 
numerous, and include a new book on the 
Adirondacks, by Rev. W. Hl. H. Murray; 
*“*The Mysterious Island,” by Jules Verne; 
“Sons of the Saddle,” translated from the 
Spanish by W. E. Endicott; ‘ Bulbs,” “The 
Window Gardener,” and ‘‘ Wardian Cases and 
Hanging Baskets,” by Edward Sprague Rand, 
Jr.; “Iceland,” by Bayard Taylor; ‘Cattle, 
their management and breeding,’? by Dr. 
George B. Loring; ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,” 
by Fearing Burr; and a new book by James M. 
Bailey. Messrs. Shepard also project “‘a 
series of juveniles, undertaken with the 
avowed hope .and intention of supplanting 
much of the trash issued for the young uider 
the name of juvenile literature. The series will 
comprise about twenty volumes, and will in- 
clude works by the best authors in the various 
departmer:s of fiction, history, natural history» 
and popular science.’’ Its first volume will be 
‘*The Cellar Door Club, and otber Stories,” by 
Dr. Eggleston, which, although nota new book, 
is a good one ; the second volume (longo inier- 
vallo) will be *‘ The Young Moose Hunters,”’ by 
that voluminous young author, C. A. Stephens. 
The same publishers will also issue in Novem- 
ber a new edition of “Tribune Popular 
Science,” including Mr. Murray’s ‘* Deacons” 
lecture. Of their American Homes Mr. G. 
C. Eggleston takes editorial charge with the 
December number. Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. will publish in October ‘‘Sermons and 
Songs of the Christian Life,” by E. H. Sears, 
D.D.; ‘* The Stara and the Eartb,’’ fourth edi- 
tion, with an introduction by Thomas Hill, 
D.D.; ‘The Reasonableness and Efficacy of 
Prayer,” by Newman Hall, D.D.; and “ Con- 
gregationalism : what it is, whence it is, how 
it works,’’ by Henry M. Dexter, D.D., fourth 
edition, enlarged. George Routledge & 
Sons are to reissue Hogarth’s Works in about 
thirty monthly parts. We are at length to 
have (Roberts Brothers) W. M. Rossetti’s edi- 
tion of the poetical works of William Blake. 




















The prospectus of The Ailantie Monthly for 
1875 has been issued at an unusually early date 
and not a few features of interest are promised 
for the magazine. Bryant aod Longfellow will 
contribute both in prose and poetry, and Mr. 
Lowell, we are glad to see, will write ‘fre- 
quent essays and poems.”’ ‘Life in Weimar 
and Goethe” will be described by Bayard Tay- 
lor, who will also treat of subjects suggested 
by his recent residence in Germany. Charles 
Dudley Waruer, who is going abroad, will fur- 
nish sketches of Oriental life and travel; 
Francis Parkman will write papers on the 
‘Wars of New England and Canada,” and on 
“Picturesque Episodes of the Old Colonial 
Life in Quebec and Montreal.’”’ F. B. Sanborn’s 
six papers about John Brown will be of value 
as the work of a man well qualified to pre- 
pare them; and other promised contributors 
are David A. Wells, Edward Atkinson, Dr. C. 
E. Brown-Sequard, and John Fiske. Addi- 
tional attention will be given, as this year, to 
the department of literary criticism, in the 
book department and in the body of the maya- 
zine; T. 8. Perry, H. H. Boyesen, G. P. 
Lathrop, and Miss Preston continuing to write 
articles on literary topics. For fiction there 





will bea new story by Mr. Howells and short 
stories by Mr. Trowbridge, Mr. Aldrich, and 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. Poems by Holmes, 
Whittier, Trowbridge, Aldrich, Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Spofford; Miss Larcom, Stedman, Miller, 
Crauch, Rica, and Hayne are promised. The 
publishers take the unnecessary trouble to ex- 
plain that the older and more eminent contrib- 
utors write as often as they used to and more 
frequently than for other magazines. Our mis- 
givings were not few when The Atlantic was 
sold last year; but we do not see why it has 
not since been quite as good, on the average, as 
ever before, and this seems likely to remain 
true in 1875. 


The October number of The Eclectie Magazine 
makes the pleasant announcement that there 
will be published in the magazine, from time 
to time, authentic and finely-engraved por- 
traits of the most distinguished college 
officers in the country, and the series is fitly 
begun in the same number with the portrait 
of President Porter, of Yale. 
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Wide, Wide World.” Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
WOW SOIBE. < ion... <cacdaincadseacettessess 1% 
Pm Apples; or, Fair Words for the Young. 
By Kev. Edgar Woods. Illustrated. 16mo, 


The New Testament (The New Covenant) of our 
_— and Saviour Jesus Christ as translated 

in the authorized version) out of the original 
xreck. With map, notes, references. uae 
ested emendations, and pppendix. Edited 

y Philip Dixon ae M 1. A. Cr. 8vo, 

BP. i ‘285. London: Euiot 

ook s'New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 2 00 

— and Romans. (Part I 4, Ly Fs gang 


8vo, paper, pp. xii, G2, i, 32. 03 
The Acts of the ser rust _s he f the come ) 
Cr. 8vo, paper, p) pete. Oe Oi accadccose 02 
Justin Harley. A romance ji a d Virginia By By 
gg * feats. Philadelphia? 
Shep; . iladelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Pamelang Sideedbevecces % 


Historical Aerts or, eens pe by the 
T° By rt H. Labberton. Folio, pp. 
ii plates wee The ee ee 350 

An Essa Contrigat ton te hy of is 
erature. "B ALM. Cr. Pp pe. 

sami 


New Sauaie from Old Subjects. Presented as 
the Basis for a Science of Mind. on Jobo 
Gaskell. or 8vo0, pp. a ~s0 The 


} 
8vo, ZPD. ion” Tphiladelpnie: ". 
Peterson & rothe: 
The ckemeetw erin. By me. Henry Wood. 
8vo, paper, pp. 100. bins Nasuté sea chaseneae 03 
Gai Tuli Cesaris de 


ecomapeny Allen and 
by R. F. Peonell, pp. iii, 
ay Gian : Brothers ceteethacnansanenee 150 
Idiomatic we to the French guage. 
Etien Lambert rt and fy hm Sirdou. imme, 
pp. 139. New York: Albert 
Ten Years Among the Mail eo or, Notes from 
the » Diary of > * cial agent of the Post- 
partm By J. Holbrook. Illus- 
tra ted. (Sold oe subscription.) Cr. 8vo, pp. 
432. Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co...... 
Medern Lame gy : Panes faut ame tuto By 
the author of * a Sennrope’s 
hool. Lamo, Ls iam F. 
ee sas cdcienennccesh<adainnandaxsedatnntds 13 
Christian Elliot; or, Mrs. Danver’s Prize. By L. 
N. Comyn. Illustrated. (The semi-centen- 
nial series.) Ismo, pp. ie Philadelphia; 
American Sunday ee ees 0% 
Boys and Birds; oe Mise seen Mission. By 
Sidney Dyer. . Illustrated, lémo, pp. 
Au Philade iptias The Bible and Publica- i. 


Y Hite cock & elaen pawecsincesceccesewass 1% 
The amen Hygienic Hand-Book; for the 
bormal —— and training of women 
an the of their dis- 
eases with bygtente agencies. By T. 
Trali,M. D. L2mo, pp. ii, 186. New York: 8. 
Pita 6 ads avedecsecdsGjieb dub debdhideckades 13 
The Power of Grace over acquired habits, spe- 
cial inborn perversities, and the natural ap- 
= ane 3. By Rev. 8. H. Ph A. M.; and The 
Vondrous Name, a sermon by the same uu- 
ee lémo, pp. 185. Brooklyn: 8. Harrison 
arta cencevesnesetine cocebabdeccdaccsedectedec cic 1@ 
One Year of Science—S8cientific views of com- 
ets; Philological convention at Hartford; 
Chemistry’ 's Centennial; American Science 
Association at Hartford. (New York Tribuus 











Extra No. 21, hlet edition.) 8vo, 
pp. %. New York® The Tribune Assodation 0% 
The Gireulation of % Waters on the surface of 
earth, 5 W. Dove; and What is 
Actinism?” ( alf-hour Recreations in Popu- 
lar Science.) Cr. 8vo, | aed 22; Be be art 


ete., pp. xvi. Boston: Estes & Lauriat....... 0% 
Our First Hundred Years. By C. Edwards ~~ 
, M. D. jit, 8vo, paper, pp. 1, 8. 
New York: The United States Pepiishing 
Cs iain: ccentanaittitthereasctucdtneseaes a 
Teauaie) Seon pp. Hib” Philadelphia? The 
vO, pp. iladelphia: The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication : 20 
The same. (Sq. 12mo. some. with mvsic. 
22mo, pp Sti SWE, os cased cdees chance 2 18 
The same. (1fmo edition, hymns onl 16mo, 
pp. 7l4. The same.... ... wt: ereacece wi . ecosaces 13 
Thesame. (  iemo edition, h mns only.) 
16mo, pp. 310. Tue s es oa euabiies ede, 07% 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS Feu Naty SANCTUARY. 
KNES & CO., 
Illand 113 Wika 8T.. NEW YORK. 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $la year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY 


FOR THE USE OF 
Schools, Art Students, and Gen- 
eral Readers. 


Founded on the Works of Petiscus, Tereller, and 
Welcker. 


BY ALEXANDER S. MURRAY, 
Department of Greekand Roman Antiquities, Brit- 
ish Museum, with 45 plates on tinted paper, repre- 
senting more than 90 Mythological Subjects. 
DB Wee Cah Btw asccc ccc ecec cts nacytnsi $2.25. 
There has long been needed a compact, manageable 
Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to the 
Art student and the general reader, and at the same 
time answer the purposes of a school text-book. This 
volume, which has been prepared by the Director of 
the Department of Gréek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum, upon the basis of the works of 
Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker, has had so extensive 
a sale in the English edition as to prove that it pre- 
cisely supplies this want. The American edition hes 
been reprinted from the latest English edition and 
contains all the illustrations of the latter, while the 
chapter upon Eastern Mythology has been carefully 
revised by Prof, W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 














A THEORY 


FINE ART. 


By JOSEPH TORREY, 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLING- 
TON, VT. ONE VOLUME, 12mo, $1.50. 


Prof. Torrey’s Lectures upon the Fine Arts were 
long regarded as one of the most attractive parts of 
curriculum of the University of Verinont. His death 
gives them additional interest, while their method 
and the clearness and attractiveness of their style, 
combined with their substantial merit, entitle them 
to a wide circulation. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Copies sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway. New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet 
Hours. By Edward Garrett, Author of 
“ Occupations of a Retired Life,” ** Crooked 
Places,” ete. 12mo. 12 Jllustrations. 
Price $1.75. 


ABBOTT'S PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS 
OF AMERICA. A New Volume, the Tth. 


CAPTAIN KIDD and the Early Bucea- 
neers. ByJ. S.C. Abbott, 12mo. Siz Il 
lustrations. $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers and by DODD 
& MEAD, Publishers, 762 Broadway. N. ¥. 


RELIGIOUS 
STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 


MITCHEL’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE... $1 75 





MITCHEL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY......... 1% 
MITCHEL’S PLANETARY AND STELLAR 
WORLDIB....0cccccceseqecccccccccessccccececbeces 1% 





JOSEPHUS’S WORKS. Library Edition, 4 vols. 
Cate ddecnteececiigs sets deecequicducadeibaik 90 
Popular Edition of the same. 2 vols. Cloth... 42 
MACAULAY’S COMPLET TE WORKS. Contain- 
ing History of England, Essays, Speeches, 
and Poems. In l6 vols. Crown 8vo. Extra 
NUE di ieeamcunden qandatiareeaaencns ah eéimenmelons zo 


BITER & GALPIN, ruvusuers, 1s, 58 
Ilustrated Catalogues, §L Prices 





roadway, WF aR. eh 
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HARPER & BROTHERD 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 


PACONs G ™S OF THE NEW EN- 
AND CH CHES, The Genesis of ee New 
fe tnt Churches. By tpn AnD Bacon. With 


Liu -trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
IL 


iil. 
GILLMORE’S PRAis TE AND, FOREST. 
Praicie gad Fores Descri n of the Gems ¢ 
orth America, with Personal it entures in their 
ursuit. PARKER GILLMORE ver Ubiaue”). Ile 
lustrated. 0, Cloth, $1.50. 


Iv. 
CAIE?. ES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some 


He ag oe s Poiitical Economy Newly 
Exr “# oded <M CAIRNES, M.A., Emeritus 
Pre. ssor > Poli 


tical Econom webs, 2 in University Col- 
jes, London. Crown 8vo, Clo 


7. 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American 
Whaleman. By WILLIAM M. Davis. With many 
Idustrations. i2mo, Cloth, $2. 


Viz. 

CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENT- 
URES. Arctic Experiences: containing Captain 
George E. Tyson's Wonderful D-ift on the Ice-Floe 
a History of the Polaris Ex ition, the Cruise of 
the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. 
To which is udded_ a General Arctic Chronology. 
Edited by E. VALE BLAKE. With Mapand numer- 
Ous lilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $4. 


VII. 

MOTLEY’S JOUN OF BARNEVELD. The 
Life and Denth of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. Wi th a View of the Primary Causes 7 
Movements of * The Thirty Years’ War.” By Jon 
LoTITROP MOTLE ic. , Author of “ The 
the Dutch Republic,” 
eriands,” etc. vith Nustrations. In e-> ao l~ 
umes. 8vo. cis $7. (Uniform with tley’s 
“ Dutch Republic” rand “ United Netherlanas)"” 


Ix. 

sC ‘i WEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA, 
The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventrres in the Unexplored Regions of the Cen- 
terof Africa. Frem 1868 to 1871. By 
SCHWEINFURTH. Trans'ated by ELLEN EK. FREWER. 
With an introduction by WiInwooD READE. Illus 
trated by about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made 
by ihe Y ae and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 

oth, 


x. 


STANT. E'S COOMA! SSTE AND MAGDATLA. 

Coo — issie and Magdalu : a Story of Two British Cam- 

vaigns in Africa. By HENRY M.STANLEY. With 
ps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3.f0. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Chotce. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BAL =u, A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
D. R. CASTLETON. Ino, Cloth, $1.25, 


atne. hi ghaeeaaia S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper, 

TROLLOPE'S meant Thorne. Popular Edition. 8ve, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


a * MILLE’S The Living ng Link. Dlustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


aires BS BRADDON’S Taken at at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON'S Second- Cousin Sarah. Dlustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and IL. 
Lmo, Cloth, $1.50; svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


SROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. §vo, Pa- 
per, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


VICTOR HOgOS _ Ninety-three. mo, Cloth, $1.25; 
Svo, Paper; 2 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. “By the Author of “St 
Olave's,”” “ Jeanie’s road Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,’’ 
etc. Sv0, Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACKE’S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Illustrated. 


ee” Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail; postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ee” Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on recetpt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


MARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN SquaRE, N. Y. 





For 1875.-—Postpaid. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Illustrated.—Published Monthly. 


FACO.....000 $1.50 

oT sea a 36 } «81.60 

Peyable in advance. A Sample number will 
be sent for 10 cents. 


Tee staat 1875 who send their money 
Rk. wus receive the, last two mumbers of this year 


tree. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
el tl TT TT TT 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


ne HISTORICAL CHART; or, History T Taught “ the Eye. 


Y PROF. ROBERT H. LABBE RT 


Im a Questo, tf outers tables, 


Atlas Gorm, or il’s in halt qo 
portfolio, See He. ‘Tn 
r BR, - a fu 


la ne 
ton’s Historical Series—viz., m Sethines of History, 
any address upon application to 


h, $3.50; wan leloth, 50. 
ap, mounted on rollers, to be h 
aL of the abov 


nt da: Tosued in three di: 
Ti. The sectional Form, or = copy. in 

whet school-Foom; $12.0. 

invaluable work, @ nm pages of Dr. Labber- 
torical Questions,” ‘and ot Historical Rise seat to 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Publishers, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





By the author of the 
WIDE 





“WIDE, t WORLD.” 
EPTERS AND CROWNS. 
A Tale. 16mo. $1 2. 
Se nn coabessncaccvedansesoustoond 
WILLOW BROOK. pbouschueons asekech 1% 
y Rev, Dr. NEWTO 
GIANTS AND "WONDERFUL THINGS. $1 25. 
THE WONDER CASE. 6 V0I8.........c0seeeeeee 7 50 
THE JEWEL CASE. 6vols.... Comicemece ae 





By the author ot the 
“ BESSIE BOOKS.” 


UNIFORM WITH 








FANNY’S BIRTHDAY GIFT.........scecccseesees 13 

THE NEW SCHOLARG..........000+ eoccecceceoose 13 
DOORS OUTWARD. 

A Tale. By the author of “ Wis and Wear.” $1 25 

SL REE ET 1 25 

MABEL HAZARD’S a penton tarred hpeseses 1% 


GOL DEN Al APPLES; 
on, FIT WORDS FOR THE ry. 
By Rev. EDGAR Woops. $1 25. 


FOLLOW THE LAMB; 
or, COUNSELS TU CONVERTS. 
By HoRATIUS BONAR, D.D. 40 cents. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
By WILLIs LorD, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. $4. 





LECTURES ON THE BIBLE. 
By DONALD FRASER. 
Vol. Il, — with Vol. I. $2. 
ROBER CARTER & BROTHERS, 
o. 530 Broadway, New York. 


e*e Any of the chore ins by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


OPENING A CHESTNUT 
BURR, the new story by E. 
P. Roe, author of ** Barriers 
Burned Away,” * What Can 
She Do?” ete., is now pub- 
lished by DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N. ¥. 

For sale by all booksellers 
and mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by Publishers. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 
Catalogues freee HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 
CE 6) ve eent te Smonthe 
to all who y Rostage 
MONTHS office of Sanat edo t, 
ask any one to subscribe for 
our paper until they know 
what they are get. It 
A ~ E F e speaks for Price only $1 
- year. Our Small! Frais 
structor is a 














A NEW SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PAPER 
INNING handsomely Illustrated an the 
L GEST and CHEAPEST 
published. Itis issued both 
id semi-monthl; 


worDs. mento. y. Send for @ speci- 


ALFRED MA usher, 
eee ese: PS 21 South «ne St., Philada. 


THE AGENTS’ MONTHLY. 


Family Journal and chromos, both on 
je ‘Dr. Brown's famous ~~ all three free 
for $1.25. Agents, can you this unparalleled 
omer! oe yy te is ‘exclusively Bp a for 
those who are by profession A; 

As The Agents’ Monthly is evoteh ootely to the inter- 
est of the above class, none others n ex to 
avail themselves of this offer. Address ERT 
DURKEE, Publisher, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


The Traveller's “ Review 


tol 3 
ping News, anda fine va- 
riety of reading matter 
’ => prone in the Boston 
aa ae weller, $4.00 


oe per simily Ne in the eg 
ite Fam ewspaper 0 ew 

to Clu f OUT fin TON, F DERS & CO., 
Sancoier Buildings. bouee. 


An on: $5 Book, a 

$ 12. 50 FO , tolendid $5 Yatsel Engrav- 

and the best House- 

hold Magatine L the Daited Sete, price $2.50 a year, 

all sent, e free, i ll Write for circulars, 
Fue ful IP peceteutare A 

§g"BOX C. Cy PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

DoT SUBSCRIBE _for ony other until you 

poll. Farm an | 

most largely careutated of its = in America. Mag- 

D ficent gifts to subscribers. 


ticulars seut free, or three PA ag By 
Socts. Address 1. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher. Chicago. 


D LOTHROP & CO., Boston, PUBLISH 




















Cretan. -LINED Collection Bavelopes for Sunday- 
schools, rdozen. Library Order Cards, $1 per 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub., Chicago. 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





| CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
i 1874. 5,000 vols. Choice Standard Books, 
at 30 to 60 per cent. less than Pubfisher’s 
} prees. Send for Catal e. Freeto an, 
$1 % address. EST 


Sept., 


[October 1, 1874 
—_—_____ es 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


w Department of Washington Universit 
rhe’ e regular iar Sangs! oe of ft tine lea w School ttt 








open on CTOBER ‘ith 1874. Fu 
cou wo yoo six months each. Students ad- 
mitted to the Senior Class, on uemgetice. by appli- 
cation on or before October 12th. Tul 


year, $00 second year, . including use of Lib rary 
For pasticalare 
M. STEWART Dean of Law om 
203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. Fine [ten A furnished rooms; 
20 instructors; 11 departm classical fm med 
large ymnasium and drill *bali ‘Special « advan 


in all rt ma, D 
REV. ‘ALONZO FLACK. | PAD Pre Presiden 
Claverack, N. Y. 








EDUCATION 


FORT Lag Se A INSTITUTE 
, Fifteen teachers. To pre r college, business, 











WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


Woodstock, Conn., 


(ESTABLISHED 1801). 
RAILROAD STATION, PUTNAM. 


THE FALL TERM of this 
institution commenced Au- 
gust 25th with its usual corps 
of able teachers. The build- 
ing is entirely new, and is 
fitted up and furnished 
throughout with all modern 
school appliances. It has a 
large and elegant Hall, capa- 
ble of seating four hundred; 
also a Library, lately in- 
creased; and ample Appar- 





atus. 

Particular attention given 
tothelanguages and sciences, 
as well as to the English 
branches. Music and orna- 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or _ college. 
Pupils of both sexes received 
at any time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Hall, near the 
Academy, or with private 
families, at $4 per week, in- 
cluding room-rent. 

Tuition from $6.50 to $9 
per quarter. Music, Draw- 
ing, and Penmanship extra. 

The location of this institu- 
tion, it is believed, is unsur- 
passed inthe country. It és 
situated in the center of 
the village, on the highest 
ground, surrounded by large 
shaded parks, the whole 
commanding a view of fifty 
miles, and is only one mile 
distant from Woodstock Lake 
and the new Roseland Park. 

t= No Liquors or Cigars 
sold in the village. «1 

For full particulars ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, Jr., Principal. 








NNINGTON INSTITUT We n 
Teme Soe Address A. P .. rey % 
i - Semi for Young Ladies, Brid 
ese: a m Somber: for Young I se ige- 





LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 
arding Schoo! fed bat pacies. at _— Lan- 


cnstar caster County, v.H. A. a 
cipal. Bist pro] Session begins Sept. Ist 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys and 
La Men See — begins its 20th year 
mber $600 se Six professors pre- 
pare bw pupils tor Coll ege, Scientific hool, or Busi- 
ness. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’Is. 








BORDENTOWN N(M. 3.) Fe FEM ALECOLLEGE. 
Thorough instruction ul and beautifu 
tion. _ One of the most Pn eds Le ate 





ea AT OUR SUNDA oe mee 
By Bev . ALFRED TAYLOR. zp. ioe $1.25. 
Full of racy pictures of what our Son hy-schools are 
A most readable and instructive book. Send for it. it. 
Ss ammalied PHILLIPS, Publishers, Broadway, 





D. APPL N & 

PUBLISHERS. “AND BOO SELLERS, 
549 a edag = + on o We 

Circulars sent yet nm appli 


HURD & HOUGATON, 13 Astor Place, Publish. 
ers, New York. Catalogues sent free. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 


MACMILLAN, & CQO., Publishers, 
gator F lace, N. Y.(under the Mercantile 
mplete Catalogues se’ nt, post free, for 6 cents. 














vo. 24 
brary). 








SER TORRE IEE TU oe tae 





nati¢ations in the state. For terms, ae, 
Pye oa REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
school address A. 8B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, . NY 


cGO BLAND MILITA RY ACADEMY, Wor- 

its boys and young men for common 

ond id sclentinc ed Its superior merits stated in 
Cc. . METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUT. pecrtens. N. J. 
A first-class school and y for tl ng pu- 
Bent. th 1874. 


pils. A few vacancies. ne 
OG: HAZELTINE, A. Me’ Principal. 


RYE SEMINARY, — N. ¥. 
The next season will commence Sept. 14th. The 
course of instruction is [ee ote] and orough. For 
culars apply to the Principal 
MRS. 8. J. LIFE. 

















TEAC wanti tions 
in Fy Le Inetitatee™ Apr 
for teachers now good. J.W. 


ext seasion see 
‘orm. Demand 
Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


or for life. Graduates pans or ladies or 
T=. or any three studies mav be selected. 

f thirteen weeks Sept. 3d. $60 pays board 
and common English. Christ “A but non-sectarian, 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


TEACHERS fz 





ease write, with stamp, for 
SAMPLES of Keward 
ae 


¢ = give to genoa Baye we Prizes, 
a “HOBART & CO., 
t. Louis, Mo, 





THE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boardin 
and Day School for Youn panies will syopen Bent, Sep! 
16th, 1874. Apply to Miss READ, 521 Nort’ 
street, Elizabeth, New Sesecy. 


————— 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC, 

Black, White, Green, and Blue. 
Slated Pang, Oise Family, and School 
Our Prices pny the 7 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufact urers of 
T Church & Schoo 
FURNITURE 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTZES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


THE TOLL-GATE ! PRIZE PICTURE 
sent free! A most ingenious work of art! 50 ob- 
A Kogyo reed 

1m 
and gem for par's, C. ABBEY, Buffato, N. Y. 


AN Y sending us the gy of 10 eceems, with any 














utetetions haw to aet rich. pReEnG. CIT 
nstructions how et rich, postpa 
ONE Nove ry Co- 10s South sth St. Phiia., Pa. 





MUSIC PUPT.ICATIONS. 


Perkins’s Anthem Book! 


Price $1.50; $13.50 per Dozen. 


A new and questions collection, by W. O. PERKINS. 
Will be warmly welcomed b Choirs, as the anthems 
are not difficult and are just what is ni 
“ Opening” and * ‘ Voluntary” pie Pieces. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


Price 75 Cents; per Dozen, $7.50. 


The best book of the Le yay A - Singing Schools. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. Music 
principality secular and is ar the most interesting 
character 


THE LEADER!! 


Price $1.38; $12 per Dozen. 

The New Gach Music Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by L. O. EMERSON, gentlemen whose pre- 
vious pooks have been more successf any 

others. Please examine. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 
In 8 books. Price 3% cts., 50 cts., and 50 cts. 

P wie ctly ada hod to-areded anne in Primary and 
rmmar Scuocls._ B 0. nw. 8 


Gram EMERSON and 
TLDEN- Already in seednentus use in the ~ be 


Sold by all dealers. Either book sent postpaid for 
retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. If. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, New York. 


POOR LITTLE LOST ONE. 


“Torn from your arms, amid strangers to well a 
Kept from the home I've loved long and well, 








Hi roam, 
Poor litt little lost one, so far fer from home.” wilt 


Pp 
id Lo publishers on receipt of 4 
com whan ¢ ‘ant Atiustrated title. % Just 





issued and velling fast. JOHN F. P. 
814 Washington street, Beaton. 
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New and Desirable Music Books, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, ETC., 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE AND CONCISE 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Complete Work for Music Teachers. 


Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it ad 
MOST THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE BOO 
ever issued for Masical Institutes and ‘Conventions, 
as well ws fur Sing.ng S and 


Price, 75 Cents ; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 








FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOIS: 


ROYAL DIADEM. 


This already popular Sundsy-Schoo! Song Book is 
without a rival. Over 360,009 Copies have 
boa suld in the short tue: since it was issued. 


“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, a 
we are confident will prove as good as “ Pure Gold,” 
© Bright Jewels,” “ Fresh Luurels,” “Golden Chain,” 
or any of our earlier publications, which are so great 
favurites. 


Price, in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND RE- 
VIVALS: 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This little work ts a compilation of the choicest de- 
yotional Songs that have come to be so much liked in 
the Prayer Meetings and Social Circle, 

Every Family should — “ WINNOWED 
HyMNs8” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board cover, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 
Copies. 


FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS: 


Tidal Wave 


wa fine a of NEW Temperance Songs, full of 

stirrin “TIDAL WAVer” is just 
the book wanted in the good cause of Temperance 
pow going forward, 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 


The Revellers, 


Afine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “‘ Flora’s 
rites 11,” which has been so popular all over the 
oountr 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 


The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are bound 
in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ecipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., Now York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The regular teachercan use GRADED SINGERS 
successfully ani the music teacher will tind them ad- 
mirable for his work. From the six-year-old to the 
ee of the highor normal school,some one of 

hese books is adapted to every one who is in the pro- 
ess of getting an education 

No. 1 is intended to commence the study of singing 
in the Primary Depurtment. in the Chicago schools 
it carries the pupil through the lower four grades, oc- 
Evy — three years of time. . Price 25 cents; 

er dozen 




















o 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediite and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
Iso well adapted to + eee Seminaries, etc. Price 
80 cents ; $4.80 per doz 
No. 3, being a beautiful collection of music, ar- 
ranged in three parts, is eg? ) adapted to the wants of 
Female Seminaries. Price 75 cts.; $7.20 per dozen. 
Ne. 4 is intended for thok Schools and all adult 
Classes of mixed voices when the four parts are com- 
bined. A useful chorus peck. containing selections 
from the masters and many , pultanie for clos- 
ing exercises, concerts, etc. Price $1; $9.60 per dozen. 
Peary co copies mailed upon receipt a retail price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


NONGS of CRACK and GLORY 


ery best Fneday-cchoal fone Book. By 
d8.J 160 Pages. 
ts bi livinns. Choice Ee Winted Paper, 








amph' et, form for 

Six New Songs cat ou CHOOL 
CONCERTS 

NGS . Ga RAC Ea 

100 ecimen copy of the Anniversary 

ay ol oat sample p As] yo of the Book mailed 


ent siam 
ioialce WATERS & SON, 
__ 481 Qeaudaae. New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song.......... sloedsebtacde: by Strauss. 
ty py Circle Galop ss bacened Strauss. 









2 na. . Liszt. 

Ha Louise, Quickstep... -..Rublee. 

WwW re the Citrons Blossom..........eeeseeeees: Strauss. 

Woo ue me my Window........ = -Osborne. 

Why thru away mon exon high. priced Music when 

ye ct from our Catalogue ieces? Any 

DFtalt- Dime « or 10 of Dime Series Tallent on receipt 
of On ar. Sold by all booksellers and can 


BENJ. Ww. HITCHCOCK, Puoblisher. 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


ee 


Colden Sunbeams. 
sorte latest and best Music Book for the Sunday- 
teipe need os Home Circle. Sample copy sent on ree 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
BOSTON. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
wene UNI D ATES ORGAN. Agents 














HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT, 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


JES EL Lower ern 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
'ORCAN 


An jiepaianes of Twenty-five Years 
in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a tho: song 
knowledge of Music, with every facility sequiette te 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the public 
an Organ of superior excellence, quality, variety, and 
compass. 

Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent — the chats heneminiiee given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 te $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&6.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


. FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
AREROOMS 
25 East bse sien Street, New York. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE HAINES PIANO | 















THE PIANO STOP! 


is 8 fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


ese remarkable instruments have created much 
gathastasas by their pond age eapacity for musical effects. 
fhe Yh and all interested in music 
should address for particulars 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Now is your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our standard works. Those 

who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
wusiness will reup a harvest. 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPAN 


NORWICH, CONN. 


THE CHRISTIAN AGE, 


A Family Journal, 16 pages, Weekly, 
advocating the principles advanced by 
THE EVANCELICAL ALLIANCE. 
EDITED BY 


Rev. Dr. DEEMS, 
OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, NEW YORK. 


Subecription, $2.50 per Year. 
Dr. Deems’s great work, entitled 


“JESUS,” 


ee magn Nustrated, 

brioe #4, wil be = Piree to coy uy ie the 

names of wo yeurly subscribers and §%, with 50 cents 

extra f So and — the book. 

UNIQUE AND LIBERAL ' TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for specimen paper and Agents’ Circulars. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


13 University Place, New York. 

We now enter the field for 
the Fall and sae coming Winter 
paying’s 2 ——— ng he — 

a and me easily wor 
a the world. Our 
aeente tan always been the 
most ones. and we have 
pa ay taking new and exceed- 
inducements, re- 
quiring. ont ig, only. intelligence and 
‘or any one, young 
or Told, vot either sex, to make 
a reall y os ——— 
@ most agen 


ness for themselves. We have th 
do the largest business in our tine, W We give right to 














exclusive territory, —_ the best tools to work 
with, give the largest cas! Pay, K AGENTS and 
all experienced ents fin > an al we furnish 


decidedly the mos profitable. erybody can make 
money. Send your name and pos om at once for 
circulars, toomne, ete. — . ty — — you 
‘or teu 3 
are doing, send to uss or PERS CU AINK ER 
Publishers, Chicago, Dl. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LIFE OF 


s s * 
Benjamin Franklin. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

NOW FIRST EDITED BY THB 
HON. JOHN BIGELOW. 


In three crown 8vo volumes. With Portrait. 
Sold only by Agents. For terms, etc., address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








20th Fa - deni oe Wanted for 


VENTURES OF 


LOAN N ASG 


by his friend, Liewt.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 
Carson hi imeelf. The only autnentic lifeever ~ on pee Fellotadver. 
ture and valuable historical information. Pages, finely ilius- 

trated. Send forillustiated civlan cntanine mt —— — 
Freetoail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & d, Conn. 


WANTED—AGENTS for the Beople’s family 
poner. aon pe na iy aa — pages. al 








1% hours”: another, “ ‘a in 1 day.” For terms, sam 
ples, etc., address J. iH. EARLE, Boston, M 


home, mal female. 
Wor Week, day orevening. No a 
Forall, ccoaite uss ten Aaaion chee 
cent return stamp, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


Full information a this —— Book about to be 
published bed Re out. Sent Agents who address 
CAN PUBLISH NG CO., Hartford, Ct. 











WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE, and_ UPRIGHT, 2. 


made. The 

me oinatic, the tone — rful, gure, and even 
A TER re scale, mellow, ami sweet. 

Ss’ Eoncert 

t A venecined fe to 


t Ys. htiiads Ex. 
A ety EY for a 2 peices © 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
-. neota Bok. with Chromos. Send 
N &CO., New Bedford, Mass 


A WEEK to Maleand Female a ents, - L Oots 
$]] locality. Costs NOTHIN: . Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO. btn dng — 


350 A ents Wanted. Ten best 
Ae orrs. in the world. Circulars free. 
ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


A YEAR—Male or Female Canvassers 
2; OO ASTMAN. 243 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!2} 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 











It isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers wore beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub-_ished. 
We go further, and allege that v0 subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real vaiue for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT 18 REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART, 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough ana 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the ing a pl recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot ; offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $8.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an eusy task to get xnbscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors sena us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
onee for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher. 
251 Broadway, New Yerk City, 


or te W. L. HEATON, 
116 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 


“AROUND 4 TEA-TABLE" 


By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
IS AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS. 


More Ministers, Teachers, and Ex- 
perienced Agents Wanted at once. 


Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
$2,500A YEAR 


ma ate, mith ow grand COMBINATION PRO- 
SPE Best resents * aoe erent books. Agents 
—= ug ts v the BEST THING EVER TRIED. 

s sell themselves in every iamily and 
good. aan os make a business for life in one 
county. Agents Wanted on these and our L gern 
cent Editions of ; wawty Bibles. Full part 
nee on spplicat n. dress JOHN E. Po. vie & 

.. Publishers, Philadelphia. 


ENT WANTED.---SPLEND 
B SE E ANT: Fa MILy BheEn 10 
finest sroregarene Illustrated. 500 ietewinan. 
TH GOD, The Great Book for canes - 
Ft lh and F milies. adnan boun 
CYCLOPZDIA OF THINGS WORTH KNOWING: 
or, 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
farming, gardenin; "yt housekeeping, mechanics, etc., 
ete. culars an s furnished 
MILLER’S BIBLE. AND PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phi:adeilphia, Ba. 
ENT wanted for the New Business 
tow .. pt ativess Map of the 
STATES, Jus: Out. 
Business men W UR buy iat hie . Send for Circu- 
lar. Address GAYLO at 16 TeEKMAN 
STREET, New York; = Th Nw? G4 LAKB 
STREET, Chicago, Lilinois. 


FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 








Box 2787; 

















dress 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., if. Y. 


ENTS WANTED FOR 
THE. Spee OF a 
or 





arto es, with 50 Ling ee 
‘For territory address EH. S. en Re CO, 
Publishers, 14 {Barclay strect, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED for the CENTENNIAL 
GAZE ETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Ghowiss the grand results of our 
nth i+ Ee ae tp as eee 
mon P. W- ZIEGLER & CO., Pitladelpita, Pa. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
mavent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.a. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 

















Jornew 5 rent mone ape for them. 
WANTED in vers & t unty in the U United ates. 


1 di isters, Churches, 
Senin Eastarcie Tilustrated Cataloguce mailed: 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
__ 481 Broadway New York. P.-O. Box 3567._ New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


TRUNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., : 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 









Send for llustrated Otroular aad Price-List, 


H WEEK.—Agents wanted. Particu- 
120 eA ORTH & COn St Louls Mo. 


A DAY._Employment forall. Patent Novel. 
$10 f.0ecbru Petron & 00.119 Nassau StN-Y. 


MONEY pot centers Senet tert ox 
ticulars free. 8. M. SPE NCER. 17 if Hanover st st., Bos 
day at h ‘erms dress 
$52$20 Giro. STINSON & Go. Portang. co 


Address for terms of the PEOPLE’s 
AGENTS. ATLas IL. DAVID WILLIAMS, N. Y. 


me GEN TD torattad Bal ind. Vala samplas Fret Wins 


at once to F. M. REED. ork 























$475 BTA eevee a 





hants, farmers, minis. 
pas teachers, et etc., etc. Good od wages uarape 
Hudson WwW 


TED wee Maiden siaun —y Y., oF 18 Clark st., Chicago, tl. 


W aN: to toamploy relia reliable ppenene everywhere to rep- 





|for s “ --4 Great Temperance 
A ents | |ton! ns "Just the tah i the ee 
aa Agent's i W econ: sent for $1.50. Address 








Publish 
‘est A Street, Chicago. 
For all wishing to 
A \T i cela and 
Fi onora! TA 
Tux Deventz Co., ieee 
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Young und Old. 


THE BOASTING HEN. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








“Ke-naw! Ke-daw!” a young hen cried, 

While strutting through a barvyard wide. 
“Ke-daw! Ke-daw! I’ve done a feat, 

In cbickendom it can’t be beat! 

I’ve laid the finest egg to-day 

That any hen in town could lay; 

So, little chickens, far and near, 

Just bow your heads when I appear. 

Old mother hens, you peedn’t sneer ; 

There never was an ege so white, 

I shall go frantic with delight!’ 
“*Ke-daw ! Ke-daw!” rang clear and loud. 
There never was a hen 80 proud. 


The older hens were grave and staid. 

They said: ‘‘ When other eggs are laid— 
Six ora dozen at the most— 

My child, you won’t care much to boast. 
Your utterance will be more soothing 
When laying eggs becomes no new thing.” 
Each turned and called away her brood. 
This young hen tlhoucht their actions rude. 
“ How envious these old dames are! 

My triumph, though, they shall not mar; 
With bitterness my heart would sicken 

If I were such a jealous chicken.” 





Now, while this scene was going on 
Our dame bad left ber nest alone, 
And, spying out a splendid chance, 
A weasel threw a furtive glance 
At this same egg. 

Swift as a lance 
He ro'led it from !ts downy nest— 
A wanton act be it confessed— 
Its golden freshness there to test. 


Back, in high feather, came our hen. 
Tier grief is not for tongue or pen! 

She gazed upon the empty shell 

Of that first egg she loved so well; 

Tlad she but known enough tocry, 
Tears would have trickled from her eye. 


Now in this egz-shell we may find 

A simple moral left behind. 

In boasting, don’t be premature, 
Lest disappointment work your cure. 
Ere you parade your triumph round, 
Be sure your egg is safe and sound! 





SOMETHING ABOUT A FAIRY. 


BY THE REV. D. M. MODGE. 








My litle boys and girls in my perish of 
Rawlins wanted me to tell them something 
about faith. Of course, if the grown peo- 
ple had asked me, I should have preached 
them asermon. I am the minister of Raw- 
lins parish, and when the people say ‘‘Tell 
us about faith” Ihave to preach about it, 
But the children knew I would not preach 
to them as Il preached to older people. 
They knew that if I preached them a ser- 
mon I would preach it in their way, and so 
they said: ‘‘ Please tell us something about 
faith.” The children knew what they were 
up to. They knew I would tell them a 
story. So I began. 

‘There was once a little fairy.” 

**T don’t like fairy stories,” said Belle. 

“It makes no difference,” saidI. ‘‘ This 
will have to bea fairy story, whether you 
like it or not. [ could not suit every one if 
[ tried, and you must learn to listen attent- 
ively to whatis good for you, even if you 
do not like it. You want me to tell you 
something about faith, and as soon as I 
begin to think about faith I think of the 
fairy I am intending to tell you about. So, 
how am [to tell youabout faith unless 7 
tell youabout ber? Youthink you dislike 
fairy stories because they are not true; but 
[ shall tell you a true one.” 

** A true fairy story !” said Julia. ‘‘ Who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 

‘*Don’t interrupt me any more,” said I, 
*‘and you shall bear it. I think there is 
much more truth in many fairy stories than 
youthink. But, whether this be so or not, 
Iam sure that my story is a true one about 
areal fairy. I shall tell you something I 
was 80 fortunate as to learn while I bad 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. I shall 
not tell ber name. It is very improper to 
talk much about people, using names, when 
they are not present. Besides, many peo- 
ple do not like the name of thisfairy. They 
do not like the fairy herself so well as I do, 
nor 80 well as they would if they knew 
more about her. Very often when we do 
not like people it is only because we do not 
know them well enough. If we knew 


better.” 

“Now you are preaching to us,” said 
Fred, ‘‘ and we don’t get on with the story 
at all.” 

“I know that Fred does not like to be 
told of his faults,” said I, ‘‘and so he does 
not like preaching. Ie preters a story. 
But, children, there are sermons in stories; 
and if the story preaches it is not my fault, 
I am sure.” 

Fred biushed, while the others looked a 
little doubtful, as if uncertain whether there 
was going to be any story. 

‘*Now,” said [, ‘‘ let me begin at the be- 
ginning and tell you the story. I began it 
once snd you interrupted. I will begin 
again. There was oncea fairy. She was 
not a make-believe fairy, but a real, live, 
true one. She awoke one morning and 
found herself in her garden all alone. I 
know very well what some of you would 
do if you were to awake some pleasant 
morning and find yourselves out of doors 
and alone. You would cry. You girls 
look very dignified and womanish just this 
minute; but, for all that, you would cry. 
But the fairy did not cry. Why should she? 
She was just as safe out there in her garden 
alone, with God to take:care of her, as she 
would have been any where; and she was just 
as happy as she would have been if she had 
been tucked up in bed all night. When she 
awoke, she got up immediately. She did 
not have to be called two or three times, 
promising to get upeach time and going 
right off to sleep again. There was no one 
to call her but God, and just as soon as he 
sent the first tiny sunbeam out into her gar- 
den to wake her she awoke and got up. I 
have known the sunbeams to be dancing 
around in a boy’s room for two hours in the 
morning, trying to get under his eyelids 
and wake him, and all the time he lay 
in bed, fast asleep, and knew nothing about 
it.” [Here Fred and George and Arthur 
and the rest of them tried very hard to 
look innocent; but they did not succeed, 
and finally looked very sheepish indeed. I 
appeared to take no notice of this, but kept 
on with the story.}] ‘‘The first thing the 
fairy did, after she got up, was to wash 
herself perfectly clean and make her toilet. 
You would bave laughed to see her do it, 
You will learn from the story that this 
fairy found what she really needed just as 
she wanted it. She never went about 
grumbling and complaining tbat she bad 
nothing for to-morrow. When to-morrow 
came she found just what she was in need 
of. God was taking care of her, and she 
bad only to do what he wanted her to do 
and then she had just what he wanted her 
to have.” 

“TI thought this was to be a true story,” 
said Henry, looking at me and speaking in 
an injured tone. 

**So it is,” 1 answered; “and this part 
of the story is just as true for you as it 
was for the fairy. Do what God wants 
you to do, and you will have just what he 
wants you to have. The first thing the 
fairy wanted in the morning was some 
clear, cool water, in which to bathe her. 
self. And the moment she needed it there 
it was. There was a great round drop of 
dew, which had been collecting during the 
night, very near the place where this fairy 
slept; and it stood there like a thin glass 
globe full of water. The fairy went up to 
this, and bad only to shake it a little when 
it burst and ran all over her, into her eyes 
and ears and buir and down her back and 
over her feet, and gave her a bath which 
she enjoyed very much.- And then she 
walked up to another globe of dew, a por- 
tion of which made her an excellent mir- 
ror, and, standing before it, combed her 
hair, while the sun made it dry again. And 
then, of course, she wanted her breakfast. 
She was not a ‘make-believe’ fairy, you 
see, living on moonshine; but a real 
creature, obliged to do such a very un- 
sentimental thing as to eat a hearty 
breakfast every day of her life. As soon 
as sbe wanted her breakfast tbere it was 
for her,in her garden. She had only to 
help herself and she had as good as she 

needed, and better too, 


work; for she had work to do and was 
always happiest when she was doing her 
work, and doing it well.” 





“T should like to know what work a 


“It was soon time for ber to go about her - 


“fn the shadow of which I was telling the 
Story. 

“Ab! Fred,” said I, ‘‘you seem to think 
the fairies have a perpetual holiday, like 
this you children are enjoying on my lawn 
to-day. Well, you very much mistake. 
This fairy had to work, because God wanted 
her to. Her family existed in the days of 
King Solomon, and has always been an in- 
dustrious, prudent family. And this fairy 
could spin and weave and mend quite as 
well as any little girl here, if not better 
than any of you. But wherever she went 
and whatever she did, she was always to 
remember one very strange task, which I 
will tell you about. Around her waist she 
wore alittle belt or girdle, and fastened to 
this were several tiny silken bags; and 
whenever she found anything good she was 
to put it into one of these bags and keep it 
there. And she had to gather a great many 
things she did not know the use of, just 
because they were good; and a great many 
that looked very pre*:y and that it seemed 
to her that it would be very pleasant for 
her to have she was obliged to throw away, 
because they were not good. She wore a 
little ring, which always told her what to 
take and what to refuse. When she at- 
tempted to take anything which was not 
good the ring made her hands tremble 
and she felt very uncomfortable. But 
when she attempted to take anything good 
her hand was steady, she felt very 
happy, and the ring looked brighter. And 
so day after day she gathered the things 
which were good and carried them with 
her, and thering grew brighter and brighter. 

“ The garden of this fairy was a rosebud; 
and finally it began to swell and open into 
a rose, and then she was very happy. This 
very morning it had opened larger than 
ever before and seemed like a beautiful, 
large palace, in which she could run about 
as she pleased, and be delighted with the 
beautiful perfume. 

** She had no sooner begun her work than 
she heard a hoarse, gruff voice quite near 
her, and when’she ran out to see what it 
meant there before her stood a borrid 
big old giant.” 

‘*Of course,” said Wynnie, “giants al- 
ways come along in fairy stories.” 

‘The giant wanted this rose,” I contin- 

ued, ‘‘and said to another giant who stood 
near him ‘Thisis a beautiful rose’; and 
then he plucked it and put it to his nose to 
smell its fragrance. The fairy was fright- 
ened when she saw his great red nose com- 
ing right down on the topof her house, and 
she ran-out, and the giant saw her. ‘ Ugh!’ 
said he, ‘here is a horrid young fairy. Sbe 
has been eating holes in the leaves of my 
rose, [ will punish her for that.* Then he 
carried her where there was a great pool of 
water and a great fountain playing in the 
middle of the pool; and she saw what 
seemed to her to be a great tree, without any 
leaves or branches, growing up out of the 
water. And the giant put ber on the top of 
it and said: ‘Now, young fairy, I want to 
see what you willdo.’ But she did not do 
anything, for she did not know what to 
do. She looked all around this tree, and 
cou'd see no way of getting eff but by fall- 
ing into the water and drowning. She ran 
down one side of the pole, close to the 
water, and looked into it, and a hideous 
creature with wings and a wide mouth and 
round glassy eyes came up as near to her 
as he could get, and said: ‘Come down 
here, fairy. I want to eat you.’ Then she 
ran back again to the top of the pole. 
Then she thought she would run down the 
other side and look about her. But when 
she got down near the water there sat a 
great green, ugly-looking creature, with 
warts on his nose and great goggle eyes. 
He winked two or three times, and then 
said: ‘If you want to get off that ugly dry 
stick, young ove, just jump down toward 
me and I will catch you. And then 1 will 
put vou where you will be safe, very safe. 
And he opened his great mouth and laughed 
a loud, coarse laugh, as if he thought that 
a very good joke indeed. But the fairy was 
so frightened she ran back to the top of 
the pole again, and cried — and cried — and 
cried, 

“She had forgotten, at last, that God was 
taking care of her. I suppose it was be- 





cause she was so frightened. But then, if 
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she hd only remembered that God thought 
about her and would care for her, she need 
not have been frightened. At last, tho 


giant seeing the fairy sitting still on the top- 


ot the stick and doing nothing but crying, 
went away. I suppose he considered her gq 
very disagreeable young fairy. Weare all 
disagreeable when we find nothing better 
than crying to do.” 

Here Mabel, who had been crying in the 
morning, looked very red in the face and 
went around to the back of my chair, 

‘“When the fairy saw that the giant was 
gone she did not feel so much afraid, and 
soon fell fast asleep where she was. She 
slept what seemed to her when she awoke 
avery long time and awoke very hungry, 
She remembered that she was not in her 
garden now, for the giant had carried that 
away. She was on the top of a dry pole or 
stick, where there was nothing she could 
eat, and she knew of no way of getting off 
But she remembered now that God was 
tuking care of her, and she could never 
starve unless he wanted ber to do so; and 
she knew that, if he wanted ber to dic of 
starvation, the very best thing she could do 
would betodoit. If it was the will of 
God that she should starve, he would keep 
starvation from doing her any real harm. 
She would feel better, indeed, after she had 
done it than she did before. 

“ Just as soon as she began to feel in this 
way she locxed down, and there was a tiny 
thread hanging from each one of tbe silken 
bags at her girdle; and she took hold of 
one of the threads and began drawing it 
out. She kept pulling at the thread until 
she had dravrn out a great deal of it, but 
she never came to the end of it. She 
looked into the bag, and there was no thread 
there; but just as soon as she pulled at the 
thread again more thread came out.” 

“But this part of the story isn’t true,” 
said Belle. “It is not even possible.” 

‘*Suppose you do not understand,” I 
continued, ‘‘ how thread could come out of 

a bag unless there was thread In the bag to 
begin with. Is it impossible because you 
don’t understand it? What I am telling 
you now is exactly true. To satisfy you 
that things may be true which seem to be 
impossible, you shall come to me some 
morning when I have my microscope in 
order, and, after seeing this fairy drawing 
thread out of ber bags, we will examine 
them, and you shall see that they do not 
contain a bit of thread. 

‘““ When the fairy saw that the thread 
continued to come as she pulled it out, she 
said to herself: ‘If I should fasten this 
thread to the top of this stick and let my- 
self down by it near to the water, perhaps 
God would send the winl to help me.’ 
But the thread was so fine tuat you andl 
could never have seen it, and, for fear that 
it was not strong enough to hold her, she 
drew thread out of all the bags, and then 
twisted them together into one larger thread, 
and fastened this to the top of the pole, 
Then she let herself down as near to the 
water as she dared and clung fast to the 
thread. And then the borrid creature with 
wings, which she had seen before, came up 
through the water toward ber and said; 
‘You are a fat young fairy. Tow I should 
like to eat you. Come down a little fur- 
ther” And the ugly green creature winked 
at her and said: ‘Jump down ou my back, 
fairy. You will be dizzy if you hang 
there by that silly thread.’ Then he 
laughed and tried to get hold of her. But 
she was not frightened now, for she knew 
that God was taking care ot ber and had 
given her the thread to keep her safe. 
Very soon God sent the wind to help ber, 
and it came and pushed ber away out to 
the shore of this dreadful pool of water, 
and she caught hold of aviolet and ran 
down the stem and was safe on dry land 
once more. She Jooked about, and there 
under the violet was her breakfast ready 
for her. Then sbe cut off the thread, fas 
tened the end of it to the violet and left it 
there. For she thought the giant might 
put some other fairy on that dry stick 
where she had been, and the thread would 
help her. 

“After breakfast she met another fairy, 
who lived ina great pulace not far away; 
and this other fairy invited ber to go bome 
with ber and live in the palace, where there 
were many other fairies. And she went, 
and was very useful among them ‘and 
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lived happily ever after.” That I believe 
1s the proper way to conclude the story.” 

‘‘But you have told us nothing about 
faith, after all,” said Belle, looking a little 
disappointed. 

‘‘Are you sure?” I inquired. “I think 
the story has ali been about faith. If you 
will gather and put into your heart all the 
good you can, I think you will have the 
thread of faith to hold you up when you 
are in trouble, when temptation and sin 
are trying to get you. Faith is not some- 
thing outward, which you can puton as 
you put on your frock. It flows out from 
your beart in the hour of danger, as the re- 
sult of all the good there is in you.” 

“T think I understand the story,” said 
Wyunie; ‘‘ but are there not people who 
have much good in their hearts who have 
no faith ?” 

“That is a very good question, Wynnie.” 
J answered, ‘‘and [ hoped you would ask 
it. I think the people who have no faith 
are the people wbo do not gather all the 
good they can. There are many good 
things—for instance, prayertulness, thought- 
fulness, knowledge of God—which they 
pass by and neglect. God wants us to 
gather tbem all, and after we have done 
that we shall find that we have faith.” 

‘* What did you mean by the fairy’s ring» 
which made her know what was good and 
what was not?” It was little Elsie who 
asked this question. 

‘*] am surprised,” I answered, ‘‘that you, 
Elsie, do not know. It was only a few 
duys ago that you were reading an Arabian 
story about a man who had an enchanted 
ring, which changed its color whenever the 
manu did anything of which he ouguat to be 
ashamed, You thought the ring mean! 
conscience. This ring 1 have spoken of is 
like that, except that the conscience of a 
fairy I should call Instinct.” 

‘“©What did you mean,” asked Henry, 
““by saying that the family of this fairy 
lived in the days of King Solomon? The 
Bible does not teli us anything about 
fairies.” 

“There you mistake,” said I. ‘If you 
will look at the twenty-eighth verse of the 
thirtieth chapter of the Book of Proverbs 
you will know just what I meant.” 

“But, really, now,” asked Julia, ‘you 
do not mean that the story itself is true, do 
you? You only mean, I suppose, that 
what the story teaches is true.” 

‘** You uabelieving puss!” I said; “ haye 
you been doubting me all the time? The 
meaning and the story both are true; and 
ii I had only called the fairy by name you 
would have believed the story, every word 
of it.” 

“Then what is her name?” they all 
asked at once. 

“That I shall not tell you,” was my re- 
ply. ‘ When you read that verse from the 
Book of Proverbs you will know.” 

Here the children ran off to hunt for the 
verse, and 1 went into she library, and did 
not see them again until it was time to take 
tea together on the lawn. Then I found 
that they knew all about it, 














FRITZ. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








Years and years ngo there lived a little 
boy in Germany, called Fritz. That wasn’t 
his real name, but one given him by his 
plavmates. [lis grandfather was a school- 
master, and so poor that he lived on bread 
and beer all his lite. Dis father wasn’, 
much better off. Ile was a schoolmaster 
too, and played on the church ergan, and 
Was finally made a preacher. Remember 
this happened in Germany a long time ago, 
When preachers were not so well paid as 
they are now. 

Fritz, though, was a cheerful little boy 
and used to think it rare fun to march into 
town with a bag strapped over his shoulders 
for groceries. He had great times, too, 
heiping dig potatoes, Wis father would 
Wait until evening, and then go out into the 
field in his night- -gown—something, I sup- 
pose, like a common dressing-gown. He 
Must have looked funny enough, with a 
boy on each side, one carrying a basket, the 
Other a spade. Fritzand bis brother would 
take turns picking up the potatoes. Near 
by was a clump of hazels, into which they 
Cambered for nuts, taking turns at this 
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would be full and they would run home, 
full of glee, 

Do you smile at this and think it hardly 
worth telling? Just wait and you'll see. 
This brave little Fritz was a person of con- 
sequence. If his picture had been taken as 
he trudged home with the potatoes, how 
the people would rush to buy it! To tell 
the truth, though, he was a great deal like 
other boys, except, perhaps, that he always 
looked on the bright side of things. 

I don’t know whether Fritz drank coffee. 
I suppose not. It would have been too ex- 
pensive. But his fatber did, sometimes two 
or three cups full, sitting at the window of 
&@ morning, committing his Sunday sermon 
tomemory. And Fritz used to take his 
turn carrying the cup, preferring it empty, 
instead of full, that he might pick out the 
unmelted sugar at the bottom. Roguish 
Fritz! 

How dol know this? Why, Fritz told 
the story himself, and a great many others 
too, describing how they all made a circle 
when the vesper-bell rang and chanted in 
concert “The gloomy night is gathering 
round.” Wasn’t that beautiful? Then the 
candles would be lit, the door and window- 
shutters closed and bolted, and the children, 
partly undressed, skip around merrily until 
bedtime came—the father composing church 
music in the midst of their racket. 

Fritz had no teacher except his father 
until he was thirteen years old. He was 
then sent to school and soon afterward to 
college; or, rather, he went to college him- 
self, with the determination to make his 
way there. 

Meanwhile his father died, greatly in 
debt. Poor Fritz tried to pay his college 
expenses by taking private pupils; but didn’t 
succeed very well. Many a day he had 
nothing to eat—not even bread and milk; 
for that was bis usual diet, when he had 
any. 

‘* The prisoner's allowance,” he said, one 
time, ‘‘is bread and water; but I had only 
the latter.” 

Yet he kept on studying even while he 
was hungry and wouldo’t give up. Wasn’t 
that true courage ? 

In his nineteenth year he wrote a book, 
and after a great deal of search found some 
ove to publish it. I don’t know whetber 
the book was good or not. It didn’t have 
many readers and put but little money in 
his pocket. But Fritz was used to discour- 
agement, as we have already seen. (I shall 
still call him Fritz, though he began to be 
known now by his real name.) 

When he found that his first book didn’t 
sell, what do you think he did? Why, he 
kept a brave heart and began to write 
another. 

By this time he had left college and was 
living with his mother in a house that had 
only one room; and there, in the midst of 
washing and ironing, cooking and scrub- 
bing, he wrote down the most beautifu) 
thoughts—thoughts that have cheered and 
comforted many hearts. 

After her housework was done, his 
mother used to spin cotton, putting down 
ina book whatshe earned. It was little 
enough, to be sure; three months’ wages 
would hardly buy a pairof new boots for 
her youngest son, Samuel. Poor old lady | 
sbe died justas Fritz was beginning to be 
known, just as his books were beginning to 
be read. 

The last one sent out from that little 
room made him famous. Money he had 
now, though not mucb; yet enough for his 
present wants. The book was read and 
praised all over Germany, and even trans- 
lated into foreign languages. I don’t think 
Fritz was surprised, for if a man does any. 
thing worth while and has patience to 
wait the world is sure to own it. And 
Fritz might have felt this in his heart all 
the time. 

Perhaps you would like to know what 
became of him afterward. Well, he wrote 
other books—celebrated ones, too—married, 
and had three children. His books were 
full of oddities, like himself; but they 
were always written in a cheerful, cour- 
ageous tone, just as you’d expect. 

It was a picture of the boy, though, not 
of the man, that I meant to give you. And 
you're, doubtless, more anxious to know his 
real name than anything else. Perhaps it is 
one you've never heard. It is that of a great 
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German author—Jean Paul Richter. 
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This ts the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental end physical debil- 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 





é TuEs& pages will greet the Congregation- 
A alists in council at New Haven. The note 
of preparation fer this meeting has not been 
noisily sounded ; but we are safe in predict. 
ing that the body will be respectable in 
numbers and ability and that dignity and 
ae: vivacity will be duly mingled in all its dis- 
cussions. The opening sermon, by Dr, 
Richard S. Storrs, will rank below the or- 
dinary efforts of that gfited orator if it is 
not a noble utterance of noble truth; and 
the gentlemen who are to open the various 
topica are men who have something to say 
and whom their brethren will be glad to 
bexr. 

At the first meeting of the Council in 
Oberlin, the problem of organization gave 
promise of a lively session, a promise which 
was fuily kept. In these days of intellect- 
val ferment it is impcssible for a company 
of men as wide awzke as the Congrega- 
tional ministers of this country to discuss a 
theological basis of organization without 
2 having s hot debate. Radical steel and 

conservative flint are not apt to meet with- 

out striking fire. Therefore, at Oberlin, 

between the brethren who were deter- 

mined to stand in the old paths and the 

brethren who insisted on making new ones 
. there was difference wide enough to make 

it certain beforehand that the first session 
& of the Vouncil would not be a dull one. 

At New Haven this question of organ- 
ization will bardly get a rehearing. The 
Ss basis of faith upon which the first council 
settled was a good one, and we do no; 
think that the present council will under- 
take to improve &. [tis true that there is 
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in the conservative wing of the denom- 
ination some dissatisfaction with the man- 
ner in which the Council at Oberlin bade 
a final but regretful adieu to the old con- 
fessions of faith, A writer in Zhe Christian 
Mirror gives a history of the recent at- 
tempts by the Congregationalists to fix 
some theological foundation upon which 
the churches could come together for 
Christian work. The result of the Council 
at Boston, with its guarded recognition of 
the old creeds, is referred to, and the writer 
proceeds : 

“Six years later another national coun- 
cil was beld at Oberlin. The same ques- 
tion came up there. It was a leading ques- 
tion before the council. Western men com- 
plained that they were embarrassed by the 
reference to the old confessions in the 
Confession of Faith of the former council. 
They must have something which would 
cut loose from the Calvinistic Standards. 
Again Eastern Congregationalists were on 
one side aod Western on the otber; and 
again tbe party of laxity carried the day. 
The votes by that council put the churches 
which it represented on record as not Cal- 
vinistic. So I believe nearly all admit.” 

The writer hints at an attempt to set 
this matter right in the present council 
by procuring a reaffirmation of the old 
creeds; but this will hardly succeed. Four- 
fifths of the Congregational ministers know 
that those old symbols are full of state- 
ments which they do not believe. If they 
should subscribe to them without append- 
ing to their subscription a labored explana- 
tion of their assent and their dissent, they 
know that they would be acting a disingen- 
uous if not a dishonest part, and, therefore, 
they will not submit to take upon their 
consciences a burden of which they are 
happily rid. The statement of faith adopted 
by the Congregationalists at Oberlin is re- 
markably sensible. It is very short; but, 
as the poor student said about his abbrevi- 
ated jacket, it will be long enough before 
they get a better one. An attempt to mend 
it when it is only three years old would 
threaten a repetitition in this body of that 
disagreeable conflict about creeds which 
has vexed the Unitarian Conference ever 
since iis organization. 

Questions of creeds aside, the work of 
the Council, as expressed in the constitu- 
tion, will be “to consult upon the common 
interests of the churches, their duties in the 
work of evangelization, the united develop- 
ment of their resources, and their relations 
to all parts of the kingdom of Christ.” 

It is for this that the body assembles and 
itis in the prosecution of this work that 
the greatest practical difficulties will be en- 
countered. Sv lung as the Council confines 
itself to the discussion of truths and princi- 
ples its course will be clear; but when it un- 
dertakes to supervise in a practical way the 
work of the benevolent societies to which the 
Congregational churches contribute it will 
find its task avery delicate one. Many 
individuals in the denomination are sus. 
picious of all interference by popuiar as- 
semblies of this character with the work of 
the mission boards. It is far better, they 
assert, that these organizations should be 
left to do their own work in their own 
way. If they are inefficient and corrupt, 
the churches will soon find it out and with- 
draw their support. Let them settle the 
question of their management directly with 
their patrons, and not with a convention 
like this, which is too apt to be manipulated 
by interested parties. 

Such views as these were freely expressed 
by a man as wise as the late Dr. Leavitt, 
and they point out one of the rocks ahead 
of the Congreg:tional Council. 

A report on the consolidation of the mis- 
sion boards is to be presented, and we pre- 
sume that it will advise action looking toward 
some future reduction in the number of 
these agencies. Of course, if the Council 
should adopt such a report as this, it would 
be only advice. The missionary societies of 
the Congregaticnalists are not amenable to 
the National Council, as those of the Pres- 
byterians are to the General Assembly. 
Nevertheless, they would be likely to respect 
any advice so given; and it becomes, there- 
fore, an important question whether a con. 
solidation of the societies is desirable. 

On Jooxing over the ground pretty care- 
fully, we must confess our doubts as to its 
expediency. In favor of the project it 
will be urged that by uniting two or more 
societies whose field is the same and 








whose work is similar the work will be 
centralized and simplified and the expense 
of administration greatly reduced. This 
consi@eration is more specious than sound. 
Most of the societies are now managed 
economically ; we cannot see that any im- 
portant reduction in the working force is 
possible and the saving of expense would 
be very small. On the other hand, the re- 
duction in the number of societies would 
reduce the number of collections and 
the aggregate amount of the receipts, 
If the Home Missionary Society and 
the American Congregational Union 
were united, it would be almost im- 
possible for the consolidated society to 
get two collections in the year, the one for 
the support of missionaries and the other 
for church building. The American 
Board is quite as persistent and quite as 
sagacious in pusbing its collections as any 
missiovary socicty in the field, and it finds 
it almost impossible to secure an extra col- 
lection from the churches in aid of its work 
iD papal lands, 

When the churches shall have learned to 
make their charitable offerings systematic- 
ally, then it may be advisable to reduce the 
number of the benevolent societies; but for 
the present it is very clear that most Chris. 
tians never give anything in charity unless 
they are asked to give, that they give about 
the same amount every time they are asked, 
and that if they are asked for contributions 
twelve times in the year they will give 
about twice as much as if they are asked six 
times. Yet, if the samesociety comes twice 
in a year soliciting coutributions for differ- 
ent departments of its work, it will get the 
go-by the second time, on the ground that 
it has already received one collection. This 
consideration may not argue a very high 
degree of intelligence or of conscience in 
the majority of contributors, but it recog- 
nizes an obvious fact. 

For the settlement of this important prac- 
tical question and all the other questions 
that may arise in the course of its session 
Tne INDEPENDENT, representing its great 
unsectarian constituency in all the denom- 
inations, will invoke for the Congregational 
Council “the spirit of power and of love and 
of a sound mind.” 





GOVERNOR BROWN AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


THe ccrrespondence which has recently 
passed between Governor Brown, of Ten- 
nessee, and President Grant involves a 
question of deep practical consequence in 
relation to the harmonious working of our 
duplicate system of government. 

Governor Brown, in his letter to the 
President, refers to the violation of the 
laws of Tennessee by a party of discuised 
men who broke into the jail of Gibson 
County,and took therefrom sixteen negroes, 
committed therein on a charge of con- 
spiracy, murdering four of the negroes and 
seriously wounding two others. The Gov- 
ernor informs the President as to the 
prompt action taken by the state authorities 
to punish these offenders, resulting already 
jn the detection and indictment of forty- 
one of the guilty parties, the majority of 
whom have been arrested and are now held 
for trial under the laws of Tennessee, two 
sections of which applicable to their offense 
he quotes. He further informs the Presi- 
dent that the United States Marshal and 
the Commissioner for the Western District 
of Tennessee are engaged in arresting citi- 
zevs and ‘“‘conveying them under guard to 
Memphis, nearly one hundred miles dis- 
tant, to answer for the same offense charged 
against them by the state courts.” Against 
this action of Federal officers he, as gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, protests, and asks the 
President ‘‘ to order that no further arrests 
be made by the marshal, and the parties 
already in bis custody be turned over to the 
proper local tribunals for trial and punish- 
ment,” assuring him that the state author- 
ities are able ‘‘to protect the people of 
every race and condition in life,” and that 
they mean to do so. 

The President, in his reply, informs the 
Governor that he has referred the matter to 
the United States district’ attorney for the 
Western District of Tennessee, and that 
when he sball receive an official report from 
him he will give a more definite answer. 
Complimentivg the Governor for the vigor- 





ous action of the state authorities and 
saying that no special order had been 
given to the Federal officials in Tennessee 
beyond the general circular recently issued 
by the Attorney-Genersl, he reminds bim 
that the state and General Government 
have concurrent jurisdiction over the same 
offense, and that ‘‘the action of the state 
authorities in such cases does not prevent 
the General Government from proceeding 
against the offenders.” 

Tbe matter involved in this corresyond- 
ence is by no means unimportant. Unfor- 
tunately,the Attorney-General, in his circu- 
lar, called forth by reported Southern out- 
rages, simply stated the acts of Congress by 
their titles, and directed the Federal officials 
at the South to do their duty in enforcing 
the laws of the United States, without giv. 
ing them any information as to the particu- 
lar offenses to which these laws are ap- 
plicable. He simply pitched the whole 
legal budget at them and left them to inter- 
pret it as best they could, without any light 
from the Department of Justice at Wash. 
ington. This we regard as a very loose 
way of giving official orders to subordinates 
and likely to involve just such legal infelic- 
ities, to say the least, as Governor Brown 
sets forth in bis letter to the President. 

It is to be remembered that. there is a 
system of legal authority in every state 
whose province is to preserve public order 
by defining and punishing crime, and that 
it is not the object of the constitutional 
amendments, or of the laws of Congress 
to enforce them, to vest in the Genera) 
Government the police power of the states, 
to supersede that power by Federal action, 
to assume its functions, or in any way to 
act in conflict with it. Nothing like this 
was intended and nothing like it should be 
done. Indeed, it cannot be done without 
entirely changing the governments of the 
respective states. It seems to us that Gov- 
ernor Brown makes a good point when he 
asks the President to let Tennessee alone, 
and let her, through her agencies of justice, 
attend to these violators of her own laws, 
especially when sbe has shown a disposition 
to do so with promptitude and vigor. The 
offenders are citizens of that state and she 
is after them with the strong arm of her 
own laws; and this, surely, is quite enougb. 

We shall get into a singular muddle in 
this country if we have two systems of 
legal jurisdiction traveling in the same line 
and undertaking to do the same work. It 
will take more than the skill of a Philadel- 
phia lawyer to get us out of it, if we once 
really get into it. Our political organiza- 
tion is one of barmony and security only 
when the twosystems of government--bdoth 
of which are real and have constitutional 
duties to perform—move in their respective 
spheres. The moment that either departs 
from its own peculiar and legitimate work, 
so that both occupy the same field, we have 
two governmental agencies to do what is 
properly the business of one and can be 
better done by one than by two. While it 
is true that citizens of the United Sta‘es are 
to be protected by the General Govervment 
so far as their “ privileges and immunities” 
as such are concerned, it is equally true 
that it does not relong to ‘his Government 
to administer the police power of the states. 
Its jurisdiction does not extend to this 
field and the moment it is carried there we 
break up that harmony in the division of 
powers and the distribution of duties which 
the Constitution ordains and was meant to 
perpetuate. The heresy is in kind different 
from that of secession; but it is none the 
less a heresy and as such it should be re. 
sisted. We opposed the Supplementary 
Civil Rights Bill, not at ailon account of 
the end which it sougbt, but because it wa3 
in theory a palpable encroachment upon 
the functions of the respective states. We 
are opposed to everything that is justly 
liable to this objection. 

Tbe present tendency of the Geceral 
Government, as administered by the Re- 
publican party, is toward an undue ab- 
sorption of power. This grew, in the first 
instance, out of the necessities of the wit. 
It is high time that tais tendency was 
checked. Tendencies left to themselves 
often end in most disastrous results. The 
perpetuity, safety, and harmony of cur 
political organization, now spreading itself 
from ocean to ocean and holding in its 
bosom more than forty millions of people, 
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will be best secured not by an all-absorb- 
ing centrelism at Washington, but by 
m.intaining a thorough system of local 
self-government, untrammeled, when acting 
in jis sphere, by Federal power. This is 
what France bas never had, and in this 
lack of a system of communal govern® 
ment we see a prominent reason why all 
her experiments at republicanism have 
hitherto failed. 





RAILWAY CHARTER CONTRACTS, 


Tne Supreme Cout of Wisconsin has 
decided that the Potter Railway Law of 
that state is constitutional, and has granted 
an injunction ordering the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the Chicavo, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul railroad companies to comply 
with its provisions. These companics hay* 
ine received their charters and acquired all 
ahcir franchises under the presert constitu- 
tion of the stute, tae Court holds them sub- 
ject to its provisions, one of which declares 
taat “all general laws or special acts” by 
which private corporations are created 
** may be altered or repealed by the legisla- 
ture at any time after taeir passage.” This 
provision, in the judgment of the Court, 
settles the question that the legislature bad 
the power to pass the Potter Law prescrib- 
ing rates of traffic for these roads, and that 
the companies noemed in the injunction 
must comply with its requirements. 

The decision in its legal logic coincides 
with the view taken last July by the United 
States Circuit Court held at Madison, in 
Wisconsin. We quote as follows the lan- 
guage of the Court on this point: 

“The charters of the railroad corpora- 
tions under the constitution of Wisconsin 
‘may be aitcred or redealed by the legis- 
lature at any time after their passage.’ In 
legal effect, therefore, there was incorpor- 
ated in all the numerous grants under which 
the Noithwestern Railroad Company now 
claims its rigbt of franchise and property 
in the state the foregoing condition con- 
tained in the corstitution. It became a 
part by operation of law, of every contract 
oi mortgaze made by the company or by any 
of its nunerous predecessors, The share 
and bondhelders took their stock or bonds 
gnbject to this parameunt cond'tion. If the 
‘corporation, by making a deed of trust on 
its property, could clothe its creditors with 
an unchangeable mght, it would enable the 
co'poration to abrogate one of the pro- 
visions of the fundameatal law of the 
state.” 

Neither o. these decisions is the final end 
of a question which can be ultimately 
settled only by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A ra:lway company is a 
pricate and not a municipal or political cor- 
poration. It is in this country an estab- 
lished principle of law that the charters 
‘creating such corporations, whether granted 
by special statute or under a general law, 


arein their scope and design, and so far as | 


‘they confer franchises for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects set forth in the same, 
included in the * contracts,” the obligation 
of which no state can constitutionally im- 
pair. These corporations, are not natural 
persons, but creatures of law. invested with 
the rights, immunities, privileges, and 
‘capacities granted to them in their charter 
contracts; and as soon as their existence 
under law becomes a completed fact their 
franchises partake of the character of legal 
‘estates. The opinion delivered by Chief- 
Justice Marshall in the celebrated Dart- 
mouth College case, followed by a uniform 
current of judicial decisions, establishes 
the proposition taat charters are ‘“con- 
tracts” within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, and, hence, in the rights which they 
bestow, protected by this instrument. This 
must be as true of a railway charter as of 
any other, 

It does not, however, follow from this 
Goctrine that, a charter being granted to 
and accepted by the corporators, the state 
Cannot thereaiter alter it wiihout ‘‘ impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts.” The “ ob- 
ligation” referred to by the Constitution is 
nothing more than the legal rights vested in 
One party and the legul duties imposed upon 
the other, arising trom existing law applica, 
ble to the contract at the time it was made, 
The contract does not make the law, but 
simply places the parties under it. Their 
Concurrence in a stipulation or agreement 
does not of necessity vest any legal rights 
or impose apy legal duties. Some contracts 
are illegal, and surely no obligation other 
than that of persoual honor as between the 
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parties attaches tothem. It is the law.and 
that only which creates what the Constitu- 
tion calls ‘* the obligation of contracts.” The 
mere acts of the parties, in themselves-ean- 
sidered, so far from having power to create 
suck an obligation, are simply the occasions 
upon which the law seizes and brings into 
existence rights and duties which it will 
enforce. If they are not such occasions as 
the law recognizes, then no contract has 
been made in the legal sense and, hence, 
no obligation bas arisen, 

It clearly results from this view that the 
law, whatever it is, whether it be a statute 
enacted by the legislature or a constitution 
adopted by the people, is, in its own con- 
templation, as really an integral part of 
every contract made under it as it would or 
could be if it were actually incorporated 
therein, word for word. Take, forexample, 
a note of hand, promising the payment of 
so many dollars. The whole law in respect 
to what are dollars and in respect to prom- 
issory notes is in that note by legal implica- 
tion; and all the legal obligations which 
exist at all are attached to tbat note by the 
law as it was at the time the note was given. 
The parties contracting are assumed to bave 
included in the contract the law itself and 
to have made their stipulation with this 
understanding. At any rate, the law as. 
sumes this as its own guide in defining and 
enforcing “ the obligation of contracts.” 

Let us, then, suppose that the constitution 
of a state expressly provides thut the legis- 
lature shall have power, io its discretion, 
to alter or repeal charter contracts after they- 
have been granted to and accepted by pri- 
vate corporations, or that there is a general 
statute to this effect, or that the right is ex- 
pressly incorporated in the contracts them- 
selves at the time of the grant. Upon any 
one of these suppositions the altering or 
repeuling power as possessed by the legisla- 
ture is a part of these contracts. In the 
contemplation of law the charters, with all 
their rights and franchises, are subject to 
this condition. The corporations have no 
legal rights except such as are bestowed by 
law; andif at the time of the bestowment 
the law in any one of the three ways above 
mentioned reserved to itself the right to 
alter their charters, then this right was pro- 
vided for in the charter contract, and its 
subsequent exercise clearly does not impair 
the legal ‘obligation of contracts.” The 
case upon its very face is withdrawn from 
the prohibitory clause of the Constitution ; 
and the Jegislature of the state is left free 
to act according to its own discretion, sub- 
ject only to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion of the state. The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin took this view of the question, 
and it seems to us entirely sound. We do 
not well see how the Supreme Court of the 
United States can take any otber view. 

Whether a provision like that in Wiscon- 
sin and a similar one in the constitution of 
this state should be incorporated in state 
constitutions as a matter of public policy 
is a different question; yet when it is thus 
incorpvrated there would seem to be no 
doubt as to the power of the legislature to 
ailer or repeal charter contracts. We say 
nothing in this connection of the police 
power of the states or the extent of its ap- 
plication to railway corporations. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose that they 
have the right to reserve the power of alter- 
ing or repealing the charters of corpora. 
tions which they create, and that when they 
have made this reserve, either before or at 
the time of creating such corporations, the 
latter hold their franchises subject to the 
same, without any protection from the Fed- 
eral Coastitution. 

Senne: “acne 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Baptist Standard 
sends that paper the following touching de- 
acription of a very significant event: 

‘A few days since the Methodists made all 
necessary arrangements to sprinkle some con- 
verts 'who bad come to their number. ‘Ihe 
bour came tor the mock baptism to take place, 
but the good seed that bad been sown brought 
for-h fruit, and, instead of mocking the Sav- 
iour in that beautiful type of his death, burial, 
aud resurrection, they all (nine or ten in num- 
ber) refused, with the exception of one, and 
the wonder-stricken Pedoes were urged to go 
to the water to baptize them as Jesus was 
baptized.” 

“ Mock baptism”? is felicitous ; but what shall 
we say of the delicate mention of the “* won- 
der-stricken Pedves’’? Such gentle phrases as 
these are what remove religious controversy 
from its traditional realm of brutality and vio- 


lence and make it a means of grace. 
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Editorial Notes, 

Tue Republicans of this state, in their Con- 
vention of last week, renominated, without 
the form of a ballot, the entire ticket that was 
so triumphantly elected in 1872. The unanim- 
ity was complete and the harmony of the con- 
vention in all its proceedings as complete. 
Since the followers of Senator Fenton have 
withdrawn from the Republican party and 
tried to set up for themselves, or rather at- 
tached themselves to the Democracy, all the 
causes of internal feud have disappeared, at 
least for the time being. The party is now a 
solid and compact uuit. The leading figure on 
the ticket is, of course, Governor Dix ; and of 
his election, and, indeed, that of the whole 
ticket with him, there can hardly be a 
doubt. No one can a:zsail his personal 
character without lyiug. No one can 
deny his eminent abilities without proving 
himselfaknave ora foel. No one can impeach 
his gubernatorial administration for now near- 
ly two years wittout contradicting its record 
and discrediting bis own candor. Gov. Dix 
has proved himself to beso excellent a gov- 
ernor that bit for party reasons he would re- 
ceive the nearly unanimous vote of the whole 
people. The office wants him far more than 
he wants it. The platform of the convention, 
while Republican on national questions, faces 
the music on the currency issue, not only by 
being opposed to “any inflation of the public 
currency’ and endorsing “the President’s 
veto of the Inflation Act,” but also bya square 
declaration ‘‘in favor of an early return to 
specie payments and of such action on the part 
of the Government as will speedily secure that 
result.’”” The Oonvention also did what the 
Democratic Convention of this state dodged, 
by passing a resolution commending the con- 
stitutional amendments ‘“‘to the careful consid- 
eration and earnest support of the people of 
this state.” This question is not at all a party 
one and should not be made such at the bal- 
lot-box. As we said last week, the next legis- 
Jature will choose a United States senator in 
place of Senator Fenton; and to securea Re- 
publican for this position, next to the election 
of Gov. Dix, is the most important work which 
the Republicans of this state have before them. 


THERE are interesting revelations promised 
about the pecuniary relations of various mem- 
bers of Congress and other officials to the Kel- 
logg government. Benjamin F. Butler is re- 
ported to have asked as a retaining fee in acase 
before the Supreme Court of Louisiana in 1872 
the sum of $3,000, and to have received at leact 
$1,000. Senator Carpenter appears to have re- 
evived $1,500, if not $4,500, for his services in 
the same case, If these two men bad been, like 
Senator Morton, partisans of Mr. Kellogg’s 
government, the fact of their receiviog money 
from it for professional services would be 
enough to ruin them. As it is, they will 
not, we think, be very much injured by it, as 
everybody knows that their action in Congress 
has not been controlled by their fee. Senator 
Caspenter has been instant and persistent in 
denouncing the Kellogg usurpation, and Mr. 
Butler has more than once expressed himself 
as having ‘‘no doubt” that by the returns 
the Warmoth government was elected. He 
later favored a new election and the impeach- 
ment of Durell. But, suppose that the re- 
lation of counsel which these men held 
toward Governor Kellogg, instead of con. 
vincing them of his illegal position, had con- 
vinced them that be was the rightful governor ; 
if they had then honestly acted accordingly 
in their relation as legislators, they would 
have had no possible defense before the ;ub- 
lic. They would have been charged with being 
retained as legislators as well as lawyers and 
would have had no reason to complain when 
the charge was believed. This case illustrates 
why a lawmaker should keep himself free 
from such entangling relations. Carpenter 
and Butler had no business to act as counsel 
or to receive one cent from a party which was 
likely to be benefited or injured torough con- 
gressional legislation. Mr. Garfield is now 
suftering from @ similar indiscretion, where be 
can bring no defense but his reputation for 
honesty. 





Tue Republicans of Missouri, in their state 
convention of last week, decided to make no 
nominations. This means that they design, 
for the coming eicction, at least, to unite their 
forces with the new reform organization and 
give their support to its ticket. The reform 
party of Missouri, headed by such able leaders 
as Carl Schurz, James O. Broadhead, and John 
B. Henderson, and strongly re-enforced by Re- 
publican voters, will give the Democracy a very 
close run, with, at least, equal chances of 
carrying the state. We commend the Re- 
publicans for their wisdom in the couise pur- 
sued. The Democracy of Missouri is not 
only largely made up of the rebel element, 





but is also Democracy in one of its most 
| corrupt and shameless forma Its victory 
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would be almost certain with three tickets in 
the ficld; but with two, one of them eombin- 
ing the Reform Party recently orgauized and 
Republicans, there is a fair prospect of defeat- 
ing it. Moreover, the leyislature now to be 
elected will choose a United States senator in 
place of Senator Schurz, and if the union 
carries the state then Senator Schurz will 
doubtless be his own successor. Missouri lias 
no abler or fitter man for the office. We 
should be heartily glad to see him re-elected. 
Though he made a serious political mistake in 
1872, his record iv the Senate proves him to be 
boti a true and a strong man. 





Senator Scuurz, in bis speech at St. Louis 
last week, prescribed tkree remedies for the 
lamentable condition of things in Louisiana. 
First, he advised the White Leaguers, the 
negro haters, and all others who propose any 
measures of violence as the means of relief, at 
once to abandon their mad schemes, to recog: 
ize to the fullest extent the political equality 
of whites and blacks, and ecek relicf only 
through the peaceful forms of law. Secondly, 
be expressed the opinion that the President 
ought at once to dismiss from the public serv- 
ice those Fede:al officials at New Or.eans who 
have notoriously been the clief manipulators 
of Republican state politics in Louisiana, and 
to whose influence the present complica 
tions are largely due. This means that 
Casey, Parker, and Packard, at least, 
should have a summary ticket of absence, 
with the privilege of staying away. Zhirdlyy 
he said that Congress, on reassembling, should 
proceed at once to “undo the usurpation set on 
foot by a Federal judge and supported by the 
United States marshal and Federal bayonets,” 
and make every citizen of Louisiana feel that 
the Government, while preserving its own law- 
ful authority, means to restore to the peopls 
their rights, and thereby remove all just causes 
of offense. We say amen to every one of 
these ideas. They are the ideas of one who 
speaks from the standpoint of @ statesman. 
The President has done bis duty in suppressing 
the recent insurrection ; and he would now do 
another duty ifhe would dismiss taose officials 
at New Orleans who bare been litt's else than a 
curse to Louisiana anda disgrace to the whole 
country, and replace them by honest men sclect- 
ed from that locality. This oneact would remcve 
a very formidable obstacle to the restoration 
of good order. Let the President take the first 
step, and then let Congress, a8 soon as it con- 
venes, 60 deal with the Louisiana question as 
to relieve the people from the necessity of 
submitting toa government of usurpers. As 
for the White Leacuers and negro haters, they 
must follow the adviee of Senator Schurz or 
do vastly worse. The American people can 
lend no countenance to their schemes. If ne :- 
essary, the Government will conquer them by 
the sword. The first lesson for them is to leara 
how to respect the rights of others while 
clamoring for their own. 





We stand corrected. The Presby'erian. de- 
clares that “it does not propose to devote sev- 
eral numbers to the inquiry whether George 
Washington was ever President of the United 
States or whether there was ever such a man 
as Napoleon Bonaparte.” It furthermore 
asserts that ‘Sits aim has been not only peace- 
ful, but just and fair to all’’; and that it haa 
been ‘‘uniformly respectful and truthful 
toward THE INDEPENDENT.” How this last 
statement can be easily reconciled with the 
admission to this very issue of a libel upon the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT we do not know, 
Perhaps a judge and jury could convinco 
The Presbyterian that its manner of conduct- 
ing religious discussions is not exactly ac- 
cording to law, though it may be in 
perfect accord with the religion whieh it 
holds. Tue INDEPENDENT is so unfortunate as 
to be disapproved of by The Presbyterian. A 
considerable of the space of the latter is 
devoted to frantic objurgations addressed to 
all good Presbyterians, representing thet Tus 
INDEPENDENT ought to be banished from their 
households. Yet, in spite of all these warnings, 
it publishes an assertion, made by “some of 
our own leaders,’”’ that “its [Tas Inverenp- 
ENT’s) circulation among Presbyterian minis 
ters far exceeds that of any of our news- 

pers.” We have the meansof knowing that 
this assertion is true. And we have no wish to 
conceal our belief that such articles as taose 
which The Presbyterian 1s constantly printing 
about us have been very efficient helps in in- 
creasing our circulation. Presbyterian minis- 
ters are not, as a rale, natural fools and ~ good 
share of them have within theirown hun, g the 
means of judging whether the accusatic~. of 
The Presbyt. rian are true or false, 





Ws are pained to learn that the unusually 
frattering notice of Coons’s “ New Song,” 
which week before last appeared in our literary 
department, has been understood by the 
author to bea “ most dameging notice.” We 
had no expectation that Brother Coons would 
take this view of it, We supposed that the in 
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troduction into what heis pleased to eall our 
“Colums’”? of liberal extracts trom his 
“hymns” would be very gratifying to him. 
What was our surprise to receive from him a 
note iv which he bitterly reproaches us for 
having in this manner tried to bring his book 
to the knowledge of the public. Hear him: 
“‘While receiving highly complementery 
testimonils from the best journals and music- 
al authority in the county | sent youa copy 
presuming your christian courtesy would 
prompt a few favorable lines aud intending to 
advertise in your:colums a3 soon as circum. 
stances would justify the outlay and to my 
perfect astonishment I see the image of the 
Very ironical imp that appeared once before ln 
the interest of a jealous monopilizing publish- 
ing firm of New York. The articles in spirit 
and style and ironical grandure are identicle 
and I hereby demand simply to know bis 
name.”’ 
We have not the least doubt that the great 
“‘monopilizing publishing firms’’ of this city 
are all jealous of Brother Coons, and the con- 
jecture that they have combined to bribea 
venal press into maliciously misrepresenting 
his book is extremely plausible; but we are 
sorry that he should imagine us capable of 
abetting such baseness. Coons was right 
in presuming that our “christian courtesy 
would prompt a few favorable lines.’? That is 
just what many other publishers presume; 
and when they accompany their little notes 
with suggestions of edvertising similar to his 
we always imitate that illustrious member of 
the Coons family at whom Davy Crockett 
aimed his rifle,and come right down. ‘On 
the validity of your musical editor’s netice,”’ 
says Mr Coons, *“ The Book is lost.” We beg 
our brother not to take such a doleful view of 
affairs. If truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again, how much more shall poetry! Poetry 
such as thatof Mr. Coons can never be “ lost.’ 
Ifhe could but casta brief glance into our 
waste basket, he would havea realizing sense 
of the fact that effusions like thosé which he is 
pouring forth are perennial. And eveo if 
jealous and molicious publishers here in New 
York should attempt to suppress bis book, his 
own words are witness that their efforts are in 
vain. For has he not written (p. 169) 
“Thy springs are but servants to sow 

Woe's harvest summers reap, when lo! 

These, autumns donate to my fue 

And winters ope woe’s market new”? 
If this does not mean that, though his foes 
have it all their own way io the autumn, the 
market will be open to him in tke winter, we 
confess that we do not kvow what it does 
mean. 


Or the tnnocent little joke, if not of the 
wicked little joker, the types are mortal ene- 
mies, Some good things get into print, but 
mapvy a well-meant witticism is crushed into 
utter flutness uncer the weight of a litile 
piece of type-metal. Llere, for Instance, is the 
Spectator, trying to illustrate the political 
bankruptey of certain English Liberals by 
the story of that Californian youth ‘“* who 
came to San Francisco without a shilling, 
and by careful attention to industry was 
able to leave it after a short time owning 
thousands of pounds.”” What the Svectator 
wrote was “owing,’’ of course. .We can 
imagine the feelings of the writer when he 
saw bis telling sarcasm in this u-feebled con- 
dition. Last weck we tried to refer to the 
Rev. Mr. Comingo, a Presbyterian, wo would 
come and go oftener, we thougkt, if he were a 
Methodist. Butthe types made him *Com- 
ings.” The lot of an editoris not altogether 
cheerless ; but such misfortuncs, when they do 
occur, make life look dark to him. 


..«. The Investigator says that “the clergy 
were always, as a class, opposed to science, 
and the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
though professed!y a Liberal Christian, is no 
exception to the rule.” To which The Chris- 
tian Register replies: 

“ This is a very poor return for the long trip 
which Mr. Clarke took, with his telescope, to 
see the greateclipse. We should like to attend 
a competit've examination releting to scientific 
studies, with Mr. (larke and Dr. Thomas Hill 
on one side and Messrs. Seaver and Mendum 
on the other.” 


The hit is palpable. The fact is that Christian 
ministers, a8 a class, know a great deal more 
about science than most of those people who 
denounce them for opposing it. 


...-Dr. Fulton’s Boston congregation re- 
-ased to buy him a little newspaper oOrvan when 
‘. wanted it; but, ther bave bought one for 
‘fas successon, Dr. Lorimer. Let’s see. What 
does this “show”? “That it pays’ to— 
what? Thé Doctor's Brooklyn bantl'ng has 
changed its name from The Christian in the World 
to The Ou‘look. We explains that the former 
Rame was well «nouzh suited to the paper 
while it was merely a local organ; but now 
that it has acbieved a vest circulation and in- 
fluence it deserves‘ more imposteg name. We 
fail to see why Outlook is any more -cosmo- 
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politan than Christian in the World. Longbow 
would have been a more felicitous title. 


-...Mr. Beecher has suffered so frequently 
from the oflicious indiscretion of his triends, 
and especially of his sisters, that it is haraly a 
matter for surprise that Miss Catherine E. 
Beecher sbould have made another blunder in 
her late appeal to the public. It is not neces- 
sary for usto reprint her letter to The Tribune 
nor Mr. Bowen’s reply to that portion of it relat- 
ing tohimself. Those who see these letters in 
the journals which give up their space to the 
literature of the scandal will, we are pretty 
sure, feel as wel! satisfied as is The Tribune 
that Miss Beecher has alowed herself to be the 
vehicle of “uu amazing amount of misinforma- 
tion.” 


-++The ravages which Universalism is mak” 
ing amoug the ignorant masses may be illus- 
trated by the following narrative of a boy, nine 
years old, who appeared as a witness in one of 
our police courts the other day. ‘* What is 
done with little boys who don’t tell the truth ?”” 
was the question a:ked of him. ‘ They are 
punished in Ileaven” was the answer, 


....The Rey. Frederick Brooks, of Cleve- 
land, who was drowned at Cambridge, Mass. | 
by falling through a drawbridge, was one of 
the brothers of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
B ston, and one of the editoss of that excellent 
journal. The Standard of the Cross. He was an 

vangelical and Liberal Churchman and a man 
of high character and noble promise. 

-.--David Lee Child, a gradu te of Harvard 
Oollege in 1817, once sub-master in the Boston 
Latin School and afterward editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard in this city, a man who was 
well known for his own worth and better 
known as the husband of Lydia Maria Child, 
died the other day at bis home in Wayland, 
Mass. . 

....The report gains currency that Dr. 
McKaig, of Chicago, is to be called to Robert 
Laird Collier’s pulpit. What is more, the Pres- 
byterians, both in Chicago and in California, 
seemto be anxious to believe it. If it turns 
out to be true, they will be rid of a disagree- 
able job. 

....The Univers has been suspended again 
for twoweeks. M. Veuillot has been sneering 
at McMahon and saying hard things about 
Marshal Serrano. A cat may look sta kiny, 
but an editor may not laugh ata Presideut in 
Paris. 

.... the wife of the Rev. William Alvin 
Bartlett, of Chicago, a brilliant, beautiful, and 
noble woman, known to large circles of friends 
in Brooklyn and at the West, died suddenly, 
of heart disease, at Berne, Switzerland, on the 
17th of September. 

.... Vice-President Wilson’s health is much 
better than it has been for monihs past. He 
tells us that he is able to do five or six hours’ 
work in a.dav, and he expects to occupy his 
seat as president of the Senate durivg the win- 
ter’s session of Congress. ; 


Religions Hutelligenee, 


Tut Home Mission Boards of the Concre. 
gational and Presbyterian denominations have 
jointly issued a document which does infinite 
credit to the secretaries whose names are 
appended to it, and which will result, if its 
wise suggestions are heeded, in abating one of 
the worst nuisances with which the American 
Church is cursed. It is entitled ‘ Denomi- 
national Comity in Home Missions,’’ and it is 
designed to put an end, so far as the official 
action of the Mission Boards can effect it, to 
the unseemly rivalries between the two de- 
nominations in the mission fields. The fact 
that such a rivalry exists in many p'aces, where 
the one denomination pushes into a field 
already occupied by the other and not large 
enough for both, and where two feeble 
churches live and squabble from year to 
yeur in a community barely large enough 
for one is pointediy referred to in this docu- 
ment; and tue other fact is frankly admitied 
tbat these two denominations are in faith and 
purpose so near of kin that it is a shame for 
them to appear before the country as rivals. 
In studying this question, the secretaries ex- 
amined as fair samples the statistics of I!linois, 
Iows, and Michigan, with the following resuit: 

“ We find in these three states 1,055 Presby- 
terian and Conyregational cuurches. In 107 

laces there is both a Congregational and a 
*resbyterian cuu ch. In 5éo0f these places —em- 
bracing the cities and large towns, like Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Cuicazo, Jacksonville, Spring- 
field, Rockford, Duvuque, and Davenport— 
both churches have at least 75 members, and 
therefore may be regarded as baying an assured 
fu‘ure and as necessary to the highest spir- 
itual welfare of the people. There are also 
4 places in which one church bas 75 mewbers 
or over and the other jess than 50; and, there- 
fore, one ciurch measurably strong and able 
to susta'p itself aud the other mamfestly we:k. 
But there are 50 places were neither church 
bas over 60 members. In must of these places 
it is manifest toat if tbe two could be com- 
bined in one harmonious churci: it would be 
able to accomplish more for the cause of 
Christ thun can now be done by two feeble 
churches; ana it is equally mwanif st tbat in all 
new setilements, where any church at first must 
be weak and in need of foreizn aid, it is better 
that there should be but one at first, and that 











success.’ 


The effects of this superfluous propagandism 
in wasting the missionary funde—those which 
are devoted to the support of preaching and 
those which are contributed in aid of church 
erection—in squandering ministerial. labor by 
setting two men to do what one man could do 
bettr, in killing off ministers by starvation, 
discouragement, and rivalry, and in bringing 
scandal upon the common cause through 
the exhibition of this unseemly strife, are set 
forth by the secretaries at length and with 
great force. In view of these evils, they urge, 
first, that b th devominations sha!l recognize 
the fact that the evils admit of remedy and 
shall begin immediately in all their devomina- 
tional organizations to study tbe things that 
make for peace. And then more definitely: 
“With regard to places where both a Pres- 
byterian and a Conyreyational church already 
exist, but where both are weak and but one of 
them are necessary, we would recommen: that 
sucii churches meet tovether, and, with prayer 
and conference, seek to become one on any 
basis that is equitable and that promises good 
results. But we would particularly advise, as 
these bodies have standing commitees on home 
missions, that Conyreyutioval associations 
and presbyteries or synods appoint each a 
special committee of wise and judicious men 
who shall confer together, louk over the whole 
field in their respective bounds, visit the places 
where such churches exist, recommend union 
only where there is god Lope that it would be 
eacefu! and perinanent and not break out in 
uture strife ana division, euggest plans of re- 
union on a fair and equitable basisa).d by kind 
advice Leal divisions, ard strengthen the cause 
of Christ by making stronger churcues, even 
though the whole uumber shou!d be less. We, 
as hume missionary oryanizations, propose to 
listen tu complaints, give advice, conier to- 
gether and with cliurches aud ministers when 
it seems vecessary, aud use all proper means in 
our power to discourage and prevent this great 
evil which we Lave beenconsidering, We pro- 
pose to examine more critically than hereto- 
fore the reasuns urged for the occuvancy of 
new fields, and to give or withhold uome mis- 
sionary aid in accordance witu the priuciples 
herein set forth.’’ 
If both these societies heartily and in good 
faith follow out the line of policy here indi- 
cated, they will greatly increase the efficiency 
of their work and contirm their claim to the 
support of the churches, 


....kions is a queer name for a town, and 
Kubecazag is not the most euphonious coyno- 
men for a minister; nevertheless, Monseizneur 
Kubecazag is the new archdeacon of Xions, a 
village of Polish Prussia. Mgr. K received his 
appointment not from the bishop, but from 
the patron of the living, accorving to the new 
ecclesiastical law, and was known to be friend- 
ly toward the Prussian Government. On bve- 
ginning tbe service for tbe first time in ins 
new parish, a tumultuous m b, mostly con- 
sisting of peasants, penetrated into the church, 
disturbed the service, and assaulied the arch. 
deacon. It finally became necessary to bring 
troops from Schrimm in order to disperse the 
rioters and prevent further disturbances. The 
archdeacon goes on with his ministrations, and, 
curiously enough, the people are bevinning to 
attendthem. Tue Auti-Ultramontane move- 
ment among the Catholic clergy in Posen Is in 
full progress. Before venturing on ap open 
rupture with Rome, the priests will apply to 
the Pope and urge bim to recognize the Falk 
laws, or Otherwise to regulate their relations 
with the state. In the event of his refusal, 
they threaten to elect a bishop and constitute 
a Posen church, but without expressly re- 
nouucing their connection with Rome, 


....From the late Old Catholic Congress we 
get the tardy inrellizence that 130 delevates 
were present, that Professor von Schulte was 
president, and that addresses were made by 
Bishop Reinkens, Professor Huber, Judge Bieh, 
of the Old Catholics, Professor Holzman in 
bebalf of Germao Protestanis, the Dean of 
Chester in bebalf of the Anglicans, and the 
Rev. William Chauncey Langdon in behalf of 
the American Episcopalians. The meeting 
was at Freiburg, in Bresgau, which is the 
headquarters of Ultramontanism, and was thus 
by its very aesembliog a palpable challerize to 
the Infallililists. Bishop R-einkins reported 
that the Old Cathoiic cause is making remark: 
able progress. The whole of Westphalia and 
large districts on the Rhine are now almost 
wholly in their hands. In Bavaria, on the 
other band, the movergent hes as yet made 
scarcely any headway. Commissions had been 
formed for the promotion of friendly relations 
with the Greek and the Anglican churches. 
A resolution was passed stating that 
“the Old Catholics maintain their claims to 
their share of the Church property and demand 
the protection of the state for their rights. 
Rejecting the Romi-h doctrine that the Church 
propeity belongs to the Pupe, they do not in- 
tend to hinder others in the celebration of 
divine service, and ask only for their svare in 
tue use of the churches, churcu vessels, en- 
dowments, and benefices. It is the duty of 
the state to ascertain the strength of the new 
Catholics by making the Catholic electors of 
all communes vwte on the question whether 
thev recognize the dogmas oi the 10th of July, 
1870, concerning the infallibiity and omnipo- 
teuce of the Pope.” 
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.-..Jn Exeter, England, three Ritualistic 
elergymwen have lately been making a raid upon 
the householders for the collection of ‘ Do. 
tminicals.’’ This isa tax of 4s. 8d. per annum 
upon each dwelling-house, fur the benefit of 
the clergy. It does not seem to be known how 
the tax originated, but it is cen'uries old and 
&ppears to be of the nature of a personal titue, 
It has been levied with great irregularity, inas- 
much as many clergymen have waived thei? 
right. These three Ritualistic brethren are, 
however, insisting up: the uttermost fartuing 
and are prosecuting householders in all quar. 
ters for their failure to pay the tax. The ex- 
tortion is a sliglit one, it is true; but it is large 
enough to be unjust, and iv the present bur 
cened condition of the Dissenting mind in 
England it is a straw too much for tle camel, 
Such foilies are leading the English Church 
very rapidly to the briuk of disestablishment, 


..--Four hundred Eoglish Cathvlics have 
gone on a piigrimaye to Pontigny, where St, 
Edmund Bich, once an archbishop of Canter. 
bury, is buried. The principal fact in the his. 
tory of this saint scems to be that he fell out 
with his kiug, Henry ILI, and was obliged to 
retire to France, wiere be died iv exile. The 
Euglisu newspapers seem to regard the choice 
ot this particular saint as an object of special 
veurration as somewhat malapropos, and they 
call upon Archbishop Mauniug to rise and ex- 
plain whetuer tue object is to encourage dis- 
loyally among Roman Cetholics aud to hold 
up as shining exanpics of the tail men who 
canuot live iu peace with the goveruwent ef 
their couotry. ‘Lhe Archbisbup tries to give 
the reasons for the selection oi this particular 
shrine, but wakes rather lame work of it, 


..-.Dr. MeCosh writes to 7he Observer that the 
project of a Pan-Presbyterian Cuuucil meevis 
With mucb favor abroad ; 

** All the Presbyterian Churches of the three 

kingdows, includiug the bsiaviished Church 
or oculland, tbe Free Coureu vf Scutlaud, we 
Cuied Piestvyieuan Church of Scotiand, we 
Coveuaplug « bureb o. Scutland, the Presby- 
teria Clurci of tielund and the Covenanters 
of iresaud, the Welsh Calvinistic Cuurech, aud 
the Presbyterian Church of Engiaud have 
passed strony apd decided reso.utions in its 
vebalf and appointed cummitiices with iuil 
power to carry vut the grand design.” 
The Doctor has also had communications 
irom ibe French Churches, toe Belyian, the 
Swiss Evangelical Churches, the Walucusians 
trom Dr. Vorner, of Berlin, aua Prof. Williaa 
Kraft, of Boun, and from distant Australia 
all favorable. 


..--A letter in the Churchman from “t VW. 
G. T."—wuieh b-ing interpieted meaus Bishop 
W. G. Tozer—explains that tue law bas lately 
been chunged iu Engiano so thatan Americaa 
Episcopal Clergywan (with a capital C) may, 
by obtaining permission trom tie archbishop 
of the proviuce and by subseribug to a 
declaration that he asseuts “to the thirty-nine 
articles of religion aud to the Book uf Common 
Prayer, and of {sic} the ordertug of bishops 
priests, and deacons,” aud that he will use 
these forms and uone others in public minis- 
tration, may be allowed the priviiege of “‘sim- 
ply officiating’ in Englund, If he wishes to 
hold pre‘erment orto obtain a liceuse as as- 
sistant curate in avy English diocese, cousider- 
able wore formality is necessary. 


....The Rev. H. R. Waite has resigned his 
charge of the American Union Chapel in Rome 
aud hae returned to this country. His resigna” 
tion has bot yet been accepted, however, and 
it is possible that such a provision may be 
made for the support of the work as shall lead 
him to reconsider his decision, ‘Khe work 
among the Italian soldiers which Mr, Waite in* 
itiated has been turned over to the American 
Methodists. Mr. Waite bas also assisted ip 
the organization of chapels at Geneva, Li 
eerve, and Interlaken. To the first of these 
the Rev. George Leon Walker, late of New 
Haven, has Just been called, with hope of bis 
acceptance. The Kev. G. W. Benjamin is io 
care of the une at Lucerne and the Rey, Ed- 
ward Judson ol that at Interlaken. 


....The Rev. E. F. Strickland, late of West- 
erly, R. L, bas withdrawn from the Baptist 
denomination. In a letter addressed to the 
Baptist Ministerial Conference, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, he states his reason to be that he 
has ‘ experienced achange of belief respecting 
the fundamental doctrines of their ehurch—to 
wit, total depravity of the human family, the 
eternal pavishment of tbe fivally impenitent, 
the doctrine of the trinity and divinity of 
Christ.” How it may be with the other doc- 
trines we cannot say ; but it seems to us that 
nothing bas lately occurred to weaken any 
mau’s faith in the doctrine of total depravity. 


.... The Roman Catholics have just organ- 
ized their first church in Old Plymouth. The 
edifice, which is not completed, staods in th® 
Main street, nearly opposite to the Memoria} 
Hall. Now for Mecca! 


....Two items about the Mennonites. One 





is that those who bave come have bought 150.- 
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000 acres of land in Kansas and will settle 
there; the other is that the Russian Govern- 
ment has promised exemption from aetua) 
military service to those who have not yet 
come. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tre best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Btockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc, and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Bells. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








No Mepicing EQUALS Cork’s DysPEPSIA 
Cure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, Fever and Ague, Sick Headache, and 
all diseasea that proceed from a disordered 


_state of the Stomach and Bowels. All 


Druggists keep it. 





SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 





Tre Gormam Company, the well-known 
Silversmitbs of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


Aone the many really wonderful places 
to be found in this city is the extensive es- 
tablishment of R. H. Macy & Co., corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 
A. T. Stewart’s marble palace is very grand 
and imposiog, Arnold, Constable & Co.’s 
store is spacious, and many other of New 
York’s large establishments may be highly 
spoken of; but wecan say of ‘‘ Macy’s” 
what, perhaps, can hardly be said of any 
other store in the city, that it is truly 
“much in little”’—and not little, either, as 
to space, for the store covers many lots of 
ground and its floors are very roomy and 
cheerful. Although Macy has always kept 
forsale almost every article required for 
personal wear or household supply, yet 
new departments are being added from year 
to year, and each department is constantly 
supplied with full lines of its appropriate 
goods; and, what is more to the point, per- 
haps, these goods are offered at very mod- 
erate prices. The most recently added 
department is that of china ware, lately 
opened to the public. ‘*The variety of 
ware in this room is perfectly bewildering— 
in fact, consisting of ererything, from the 
least costly kitchen crockery to the most 
elaborately decorated sets, the finest Pavian 
statuary, and the most beautiful glass ware; 
and last, but not least, decorations on china 
and glass in any style are executed on the 
premises by artists in the employ of the 





properly subdivided, each in the charge of 
{ts superintendent, who is made responsible 
for the perfect order that is plainly notice- 
able throughout the whole store.” A word 
to the wise is sufficient. If our readers will 
call at Macy’s whenever they are in want 
of almost anything under the sun, they wil) 
be perfectly satisfied that they could do no 
better elsewhere. 





BLYMYER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY’S BELLS. 


WE are in receipt of the catalogue of the 
Blymyer Manufacturing Company’s Bells, 
Riving descriptions, prices, and some 400 
testimonials from those using them. Tho 
bells are ‘‘ cast from a composite metal, in 
part steel, used only by the Blymyer Manu- 
facturing Company, and are entirely dif- 
ferent from all other bells.” The price is 
less than one-balf that of the copper and 
tin bells. They are warranted for two 
years against breakage. It is claimed that 
they are ‘* fine toned, can be heard as far 
&s the copper and tin bells of the same 
size, and are more durable.” The testi- 
monials—a large proportion of them being 
from ministers—are from every state and 
territory in the Union and constitute a 
strong endorsement of the bells. Tbe man- 
ufacturers, whose office and extensive 
Works are located at Cincinnati, O.—664 to 
694 West Eighth Street—have been long and 
favorably known throughout the country. 





Tu best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest and best 
Sil in the world. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SS ett 


HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE INVEST- 
ME 





Ont of the most attrac’ ive and certainly 
-remunerative investme: ts ever offered in 
this market bas been demonstrated to be 
the first mortgage premium bonds of the 
New York Industrial Exhibition Company. 
Although only a few weeks before the 
public, the demand from all sections of 
the country has been constantly on the in- 
crease, and the enterprise has proven such 
a decided success that the metropolis is 
assured, beyond contingency, of the com- 
pletion of the longest and most magnificent 
industrial exhibition building in the world. 
These premium bonds are of the value of 
$20 each, and are secured by a first mort- 
gage on allthe property of the company, 
which includes the valuable plot of land 
in the City of New York bounded by 
98th and 100th streets and Third and 
Fourth Avenues, the whole of which is to 
be covered with a palatial structure, the 
details of. which are now being completed 
and the erection will commence without 
delay. The premium bonds are issued 
under a special act of the legislature of the 
State of New York, which allows a novel 
and attractive manner of paying dividends, 
and which, although first practiced in this 
country in the present iostance, was in- 
augurated by the celebrated Europ- 
ean bankers, the Rothschilds, and has long 
been the means of procuring tbe largest 
and most successful government and 
municipal loans on the Continent. By its 
features the time of redemption, as well as 
the premium of each bond, is settled by 
allotment, the drawing of which takes 
place in public, in the City of New York, 
four times a year, or once in every three 
months. Thus, while an investment of $20 
must be returned with at least an addition 
of one dollar, the holder participates in the 
chance of earning a premium of from 





$100,000 downward, each redemption 
calling for a division of $150,000 in pre- 
miums. The placing of these bonds has 
been entrusted to the well-known German 
bankers, Messrs. Morgenthav, Bruno & 
Co., as financial agents of the company, 
gentlemen of experience in arranging loans 
of this description; and the first redemp- 
tion, which took place under their direc- 
tion, at Tammany Hall, in this city, a few 
days since, received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the press and public. The 
directors of the New York Exhibition 
Company includes such well-known and 
responsible citizens as F. A. Alberger, Gen. 
A. 8. Diven, Paul N. Spofford, W. B. 
Ogden, Richard Kelly, W. L. Grant, and 
others. The next allotment takes place on 
the 5th of October next and all bonds sold 
up to that time will participate. 





THE GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE. 


Tue best, quickest, safest, and most com- 
fortable route from Chicago to Omaha and San 
Francisco certaioly is the TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
Routs. ‘this is that part of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway that rans from Chica- 
go to Omaha and there connects with the 
Union Pacific Road, Its track is of steel rail, 
its cars new and elegant, its trains are equiped 
with Westinghouse Air Brakes and Miller’s 
Safety Platforms and are run by telegraph, con- 
sequently are always on time. All Ticket 
Agents sell Tickets over this popular route. 
If you are going to Western lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, or California, you should go 
via this route. Do not ve deceived by the rep- 
resentatives of inferior rival lines, 








REASONS WHY. 


Tne reasons why Dr. Price’s True Fla- 
voring Extracts—Lemon, Vanilla, etc.—are 
superior to all others is because they are 
prepared from the choicest selected fruits 
and aromatics, without coloring or poison- 
ous oils; that ail the flavoring principles 
are retained unchanged by chemical action, 
highly concentrated, requiring less to 
flavor; that there is no deception in bottles, 
as they hold one-half more than those sold 
for the same size; that they are in every 
particular like his celebrated Cream Bak- 
ing Powder—perfect. 


——<—$<—<———— arr 


Tue Associa‘ed Reformed Presbyterian says: 
“For years Perry Davis's Pain-Killer has 
been known as a most useful family medi- 
cine. For pains and aches we know noth- 
ing so good as the Pain-Killer. For many 
internal diseases it is equally good. We 
speak from experience and testify to what 
weknow. No family ought to be without 





MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


Tur medical properties of Magnesia have 
long been so well known to the profession 
and the public that we need not at this time 
speak of its merits as an antacid and lJaxa- 
tive remedy for dyspepsia, sick headache, 
and their attendant discomforts of mind 
and body. The principal difficulties attend- 
ing its employment have been due to the 
necessity of using it inconveniently and 
sometimes dangerously as a solid or in the 
shape of an imperfect solution. Mr. C. H. 
Phillips, a chemist of this city, after long- 
continued experiments, has prepared a new 
hydrate of magnesia, consisting merely of 
a solution of magnesia in distilled water, 
nothing save the method of preparation 
being withheld from publicity, as hus 
been hitherto done in the case of the 
too few patented remedies regular prac- 
tioners are accustomed to prescibe to 
their patients. Only one of the good uscg 
Mr. Phillips hopes to make of his ‘* Milk ot 
Magnesia,” now getting to be widely known, 
isto relieve infants from the many stom- 
ach ailments so vexing to the little sufferers 
and their mothers; but, if he succeeds in 
driviog out of general use the noxious 
syrup preparations of opium, which too 
often stupefy and sometimes poison babies, 
the industry be has spent in the prepara- 
ation of his remedy will have been admir- 
ably employed. Messrs. Daniell & Co., of 
58 Cedar St., are Mr. Phillips’s genera) 
agents. 








JUST WHAT I WANT. 





A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work, and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
that machine. Send for Price-list and Cir. 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 


a  — — 


Buy the Eureka Machine Twist and take 
no other. For length, strength, smooth- 
ness, and elasticity it is unequaled. 





KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO_ CORN 
STARCH is absolutely pure. For pud- 
dings, custards, blanc mange, etc., it bas 
no equal. 





Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com. 
fort, use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooih Powder, 





POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 8d, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12 M., 
Wednesday at 5} and 11 a. ., on Thursday 
at 11} a.m., and on Saturday at 9 and 11} 
A. M. T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 


SCOVILL’S 
BLOOD Liver SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 


and this may or may not be SCROFULA; but In either 
case the disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 


In this condition of things something is needed AT 
ONCH to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leav- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall's Balsam forthe Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenuated Bite 
ters fer Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 
Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, ete., etc. 




















a bottle of Davis’s Pain Killer.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIST& 











POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hvoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, ctc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 


REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Afedium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.C7—saving 92 cents. 





VEGET 


SIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that ean be given to persons suffering from Dyspepe 





sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache. Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Vers 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, Genera! Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness, 
They will do it. 


Price % cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


Possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Svld all around the world. 


AVILUDE, 


OR GAME OF 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY S80) CENTS A GAME 

The long evenings are now coming, and the chil- 
dren should have goud games tu help them puss ihem 
pleasantly. 

Av lude is the best ever published. 

“From its meriturious character deserves the wid- 
est circulation.”— Banner of Light. 

Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid onreceivt of 
fifty cents. Send three-cent stan. for catulugue of 
all games. 2 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 














Modern Method of Livhting 


Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SC'OOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc. 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
NEEDS. 
SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN COAL GAS. 
OHEAPER THAN KERO3ENE 


PERFECTED BY THE 
Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co. 
J.B. WILSON, President. 
C. H. BAKER, Sec. & Trees, 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREE*, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pamphlets and full information furnished on ape 
Plication. 





I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure in all 
the worst forms of Piles, also 
two to Ave in Leprosy, Scrofe 
ula, Rheumatism, Salt 

heum, Kidne 
iseases, and all diseuses 
oi 





yo in all cases of failure, 
None for \6 wars. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. $1 @ bottle. Send for Cireulas, 
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FR OSADALIS, 





THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, Rheumatism, 


White Swelling, Gout, Goitre, 


O Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 
ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impure condition 


of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that a 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having ® 
bottle of this medicine among their 


stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalis. 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says “the has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseases 


with much satisfaction.” ~ 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Balti- 
more, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to avy preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 


quaintances, 


Craven & Co., Druggists at 


A Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’l G. McFadden, Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 


failed, 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
L preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Show it to 

your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that existand is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
Soutb, and from persons known to 
I every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 

ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


CUBRAYN & CO., 





Nos 8 end 9 CottecE Puace, 





Nes York, 
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MILK OF MAGNESIA 
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| Samples from 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 
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” BECKWITH 
Family Sewing Machine 


i $20 


ABLE 





and Capacity eq 


fe 
Rt TO THE 
The Cloth-plate is the size used by a $100 Machine. 


ortionate size and quality. while the entire Machine 
mbroiderer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes 0 


ne tea atl 





ual to any, Rog, 


,13 of Polished Plated Steel, Atrachanente of a 
has Corresponding finish throughout. Brafder, 
f Needles. &c.. are given with every Machine. 











Near 17th Street and Union Square. 


No Toilgome Tread of the Treadle. 


EVERY MACHINE CAREFULLY TESTED AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 








862 Broadway, New York. 











THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


FE. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
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BUY THE — 
Pp. T. BARNUM 
Coupsn Hat. 


The Coupons 
alone are wore 
the price of the 
Hat. oe every- 
where. Manufac- 
pm oulyiey ake s, 
Fn yerweather 
& Co., Danbury, 
Ct. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
threetimes as longas any paint in 
the world. 

d ready for uce in White and Biack and 
over ove hun a different Colors. Is on over ten 
thousand of the finest buildings in the country, many 
of which have been pee 5 x years ~ yh now loo! 
as wellas when first put 0 ‘arran’ to be made 
bd wend. Lend Zinc, and Linseed Oil. 
eats Rae wich us a 

ic. 
Efcntucky Stave Fair, Cincin e County and Pennsyl- 
Fai: here th ave been exhib! — 
re they ha 
Bend | or samp ie card of colors, waich are sent free 


MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
a” Factory 2 and 81 8t. Clair street. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send fer Circular ‘“ VICTOR” &. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 




















OLA |THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor to 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and foreign contrib. 
utors—a body of eminent authors, larger, cosseny, 
than that connected with any weekly newspaper in 
the wor!d; its departments, devoted to “Art, Belence. 

Missions, Educat on, and Biblical Research. are com 





ucted by specialists in various departments of 
study; its full and catholic 
aan is continued; its juvenile Lee ge J ag 
filled by writers whom ‘the children regard wi 
vor; constant efforts will be made to furnish seman 
and able literary reviews; and in its editorial pages 
affairs of religious and ‘general interest are dis. 
cussed by competent writers. 
We are determined that no subscriber to any other 
shall receive as much in real value for the money 
paid as a Subscriber to THE Lag ay lg 
mares premiums: and: Notebr proesup 'ns ea ane 
ums, and _ here im it as an un- 
doubte od fact that we a4 Pian INDENT 
more Seautit . merito; att and really valuable pre- 
a hed offered by any other weekly paper 
A few years ago an painting was so muc 
rarity, by reason of A Nositive could aftord ofthe 
supply, that only the very wealth: 
poafess one. ay the windows of our 
are lined = ictures so nearly like Cd ers = 
to ld from them, and 2! 
brings them Svithin Lt —— of =. The ne eliroino 
of to-dsy, forall p — as good as 
painting in oil: Be me ot ‘lp ainting, only tt the 
ier res, is quickly done, bya liar kind of print 
process, instead of by the hand of the artist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been be Ae 
nate in — the services of the Eminent 4 
Artist, Mr. Ca’ ter y femong whose works is the 


a oll caheialie of “Lincoin and his Cabinet,” or 
t Reading of the Emanci~ation lamation”), 
wha was directed by us to design and produce some. 


thing really deeutiful and which would be creditable 
both to himself and to ourselves, He was instructed ta 
do this rezardless of time or expense. ‘The result is 
what might have been expec m Sy world-ree 
nowned artist. He designed and has inted a 
picture elegant in its eat < one and co’ ete in its 
combinations. This acts 

en of oil — from there a reat ch 

graphic stones, making a eand su 

Chromo, and is entitled — a 


“MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD," 


an ~ 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a beautiful 
en of the chromo-lithographic art. This picture, 
ore hae the appesrance of a genuine oil painting, is 
well worth $10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It will be kept 
exclusively asa premium picture. Asa work of art it 
is purely American, and as such we do not hesitate to 
commend it to our friends and the public 
The chromo is a beautiful soutleation ‘ot portraits 
and landscape, representing a group of four bright 
and beantiful’ children engaged in outdoor recrea- 
tions, under “the shade of a venerable tree, frona 
branch of which is suspended a ewing. 41 In this swing 
sits a young girl. smiling upon the id lad who ta 
holding a buttercup under her chin as a test wagon 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, with 
a hoo in her hands, and another very pohe pao aaa 
8 un 


cqulmsatx dog. whic h seems to take a 





abundance; and the icture is one suggestive of mod- 
esty, innocence, an tre 7 gn It is a delightful 
household picture, suit 

oe 

It will be sent, postpaid, unmounted to ap nie 
Annes Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who pays 
in ge 5 OF mounted on canvas, rolled ~~ y 


stretchers. ee an il painting. for $3.50. The Vatter | = 
bey sage | will a4 sent by express at the risk an4 exrpens 





We also continue to give our TWo Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FRO ere — — copter 
These pictures were paint 

Mr. G.G. Fish, and are, indee a. sequin’ te iy Heat 


One of them Is called “ A Go ight ” and 
represents & ag girl frolicing bn her kitten upon 
e 





of her many beautiful blonde curls over the kitten, 
wae is lying +. a Lene trying to ——- the curt! 


th its paws. it deed a perfect g that one 
Sanmee Ip talling tn . love with at art sight. The 
@ young who bas 


other noe is 
completely exhausted t ‘berselt with ha "tes is now 
reclining on a sofa, * So Tire: et so heautiful 
that all who have seen it -— enthusiastic in their 


We will sen ; above described valuable 
chromos, nn ay Genoa 
for every NEW yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 
PENDENT with $4 in advance ; or SS will send the 

paid n thick binders’- 
board, sized and varnished, ee “tor framing, for 
25 cents extra—viz., in all; or, mounted on a can- 
vas 2 atretcher, precisely Mk ke an oil painting, for & 
cents extra—viz.. 





i. a 
Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln's 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one - 
est and most perfect s specimens of art ever 

The First reading of 

lamation by Abraham Lin- 

and more valuable as one 

after saemes of the At! ons LE conresent a hes | 

is won ctw 
AND PE RFECT LIKENESS” 


hi: 
last two * are ifving. |W ven 
a The y over or 13.0 


these 

atenaily increasing. 
subscribers and friends want this ah of 

ui "of aoe who does not?—let them EACH 





wo 
we jutely guarantee lest enttafaction in every 
nit meisnioails positively be re 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sige U by 884 inches. 











tropolitan. 
Views, Graphoscopes. 
gic pes, ey Phot phot cal ri- 
soecopes. les a 6: i 
ere of warded First Pre- 
mium at Exposition. 
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One of the Finest and Most Oelebreted Stee! En. 
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produced in the country now given 
graviér one subscriber and $3.25 in advance. 
This is bc leved to be one of the most valuable pre- 
jums ever offered for one subscriber. 
miums eviiowing distinguished “Authors of the 
United States” bo «raed with good-sized liknesses in 
this engraving—viz. : 
RVING. BANCROFT. 
RYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
PER. MOTLEY, 
NGEELLOW. REECH ER 
SEDG WICK. CURTIS 
Rs SIGQUENET EON 
T . A. 
brrelibi MA KG Al eT FULLER 
AT CHANNING 
REN ‘EDY. MRS, STOWE. 
WRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MitS. KIRKLAND, 
a/,1CF CARY. WHITTIRR, 
PH ENT ENDALL BORERS 
EN oR. 
peri Ba YARD TAYLOR. 
K. 
RMAN,. STODDARD. 
TOT HORNE, MRS. AMELIA WELBY 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 
P. PENDLETON COOKE COZZEN3. : 
Hocorr HALLECK. 
R 


! One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year. 





ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON: 
l reward any person who sends us one new 
ent the pn in advance—viz., $3.00—with 


of each of Ritchie's Splendid 
bf President GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON. LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 

We will givea copy of this excclient cupaviae. 
printed on fine 
waoeee i. ‘gho0 in ad aa he engraving will be 
—viz., 
meee ostage paid, to any post-office in the United 
States. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ption for four yuee in advance and Rey 
us be delivered at our office 
or sent by express as may be directed. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
s1X MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
; ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send THE INDEPENDENT one year—price 
nd “Six Months at the White House "—price 
1.£0— e paid, egny person who will send us 
; or we will send “Six Months at the White 
ouse with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 


_ to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. 





MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 
We will send THE INDEPENDENT one year and 
either of the following Magazines or Newspapers one 
ear to any one not already a subscriber to those 
igerines or Newspapers for the sums set opposite 


res : 
ndentand The Galaxy.......... 
ee * Lippincott’s Magazin 


» “ National S.-S. Teacher. 
nd “ 8t. Nicholas............000 


Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P.O. Box 2787, New York City. 


tivel 







oney to 
e 
ive the Premium and our regula: of Certift. 
cate. bea ring the fuc-simile si, ature of the publisher, 
K ing the sending of the paper. 


The Jndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if Pogeinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a k ‘ered Letter. 
The present registrution system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection inst losses bv mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

‘0! 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 
“ i: cy if “ “ 
4 s “ 3. $ after 3 mos. 
- 00 “* 52 after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British Prov.nces 
cents per year additional. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of arearuges is made as re- 
quired by law. 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first ment in advance. 
SUBS@. 1 rf S are purticularly requested to note 
Se —— of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is 











KIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
eeeeeeticn. RECEIPTS for money 


HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly frum the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner ne has suoscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
Must pay ail arrearuges, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
— amount, whetner the paper is taken from the 

ice OF NOt 

8—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Newspapers and periodicals trom the post-office, or 
Temoving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page & Business Notice: 
time ‘oc.| 1 time........ eesecgnce 2 - Bue. 
4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month)... .85c, 
&% “ (three months).65c.|/13 “ (three months) 8)c. 
ix pe 0e.126 “ (six « oe 
twelve “* 0e.l02 “ (twelve “ 650. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 


4times (one munth) 













times (three months). -%e. 
G+ Yweve © hc : we 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES......ONE DOLLA PEN AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
ANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PEB AGATE LINE, 
GIOUS NOTICES........-.+++ FIrTy CENTS A LINE, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, noi exceeding four lines. 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
REN OFFICE: 163 East Madison 8&t., Chicago, 
W. L. HEATON & CO., MANAGERS. 








CHARLES SUMNER, 





Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without TH® INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters recdived) will be read 
with interest: 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.”—Axex. H. Buttock, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

“T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. . 

“It is a wonderfully good likeness.” —JoHN A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of art.”—Jomx day Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 

“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. DeWitt TaLmacg, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“ A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.”—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable.”—Jonn A. Dix, Governcr of New York. 

“Itisa beantiful exhibition of art in the execution acd givesatrue and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’’—Stepaen H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

‘+ Most excellent.”—M. R. Warts, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness." —Wa. W. BELENAP, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picturea beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”,—Gzo. H. Wiu1aMs, Attorney-General. 

‘It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator."—Joan G. Wuittier, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

“ Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”—Jno. J. 
Inaatts, U. 8. Senator from, Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“ Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ’—Wa. Lioyp GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“J think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.””—Z. CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. . 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.” —Christian Union. 

“ST have seen none supertor to it.”—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

“The likeness is a very striking one.” —GEORGE OppYkE, Banker, New York. 

‘Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.’’—OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“ An excellent engraving.’’—Jas. S. MorRILL, U. 8. Senator from Vermont, 

‘ An excellent steel engraving.” —T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is the best likcness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. Enciisu, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.”—Hon. Wa. M. Evarrs, New York. 

‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.” —Srmon CAMERON, U. 8S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 


““The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”’—Bens. F. Butter, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Tt is true to life.’—Hzwnry Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likeness."—A. A. Sancrent, U.S. Senator from California, 

“It is excellent.”—W. Wrnpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota, 

“Very fine engraving.”—-H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—LymMan TREMAINE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”.—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“Tt is a very good likeness.’’—Henry W. Loncreiiow, Cambridge, Mass, 

“Tt is admirable and faultless."—Hon. Gerrit Suitu, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“TJ like it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—Frep- 
erick Dovetass, Washington, D. C. 

« Admirable likeness.”—Stewart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

‘Tt is a good likeness,’’—H. B. AntHony, U.S. Senator from Rhode Island. 

‘‘Tam much pleased with the likeness.”.—Henry L. Prerce, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The likeness is perfect.”—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“Well executed and a good likeness.”—Rev. Cas. G. Forney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“Ithink t excellent in every respect.’”,°—P. W. Hrrcucock, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska, 

“ The likeness isin my judgment excellent.’’—J. L. Atcory, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’”’—Joun A. Logan, U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 

‘A most excellent engraving.’ —Dunoan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York, 

‘Tt is an admirable portrait.",—CnaRLes R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

«Jt seems to me to be a good engraving.’’—T. D. Woorszy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“ It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.”—OLIveR 
WENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 

“J think it very good—faithfal as a likeness and spirited.” —E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

‘6 As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLarne, Speaker House of Representatives, 

“A better likeness I never saw.’,—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

6] consider it an excellent likeness.’—Jonn SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

* Your artist has made a great success.’’—T, W. Trproy, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska, 

“Ts very truth{ul.”—L. V. Bocy, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Tt isa good portrait and finely executed.”’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“J think it extremely good.’’—Gero. T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senator from Vermont, 

“The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WanpziL 
Pariuies, Boston, Mass. 

‘Tt is excellent.’’—Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“T think mosthighly of it as a work of artand asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.’”’—LgoNARD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

«A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside from its interest as @ portrait, will be an ornament to any 
Ubrary”— Baldwin's Monthly, 





Weekly Market Review. . 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By H. K. THURBER & €O., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEES.—The 
Rio with a brisk lyi vin 
. a bris: pitins trade at steadi'y impri g 
alow point,and, notwithstanding the heavy shipments 


nearly due, it is quit 
moot Re quite natural that goods should ap- 


with probably higher prices ; 
free from epeculative influ. 


, a8 the purchases for this country and shipments now 


on the way ure large. Maracuibos are in good demand 
and prices advancing in :ympathy with Rios. Old 
Government Javus are firmiy held, but sell slowly in 
consequence of their relutively high price. Mocl-as, 
cuore neeatete pom, scling at's fone price thes 
an ey are intrinsically cheuper tha 
any Coffees in market. ’ ’ ' 

FISH AND SALT.—Good lots cf Mackerel find 
teady sale, but the poorer invoices are neglected. 
Dry is in active demand und the supply is! cht. 
Box Herring are selling at 23 and 0) cts. per box. We 
note sales o 500 kegs Duteh Herring wt $1.05. Salt.— 
Asnton's Liverpool fine isin active demund. Other 
brands are quiet. Bulk is quiet. 

FRUIT.—Foreign Dried of ali varieties are in fair 
demand. In Layer Ruisins there is a good demand 
for good old fruit, as the price of what new lots there 
ja ak foo Rizk us yet to inseee much trade, 

clas, bO #: ver, are wor enty and i. 
demand at current prices. _ ’ — 

MOLASSES.—Choice grades of New Orlcans Molas- 
ses are a littie easier. 


ar which will be some time in February 
The export dewand is guod and sales have 
re ogsheads fur that purpose at 34 cents, 
Prices will ccrtainiy be no lower, und from all indie 
cations we may reasonably expect higher values. 

RICE.—The market for Curolina continues very 
dull. ‘he new crop comes in very slowly, mure es- 
pecially choice grides, which are scurce. Foreign is 
quiet, but prices are steady. 

SYRUPS.—Fine and medium grades of Sugar 
goods are increasing in demuna and prices ure nrm. 
bere is more inquiry for the low grades und specu. 
lators are willing Ww buy ut u smafi cuncessiun, but 
refiners refuse tu yield. ‘Take Su; ar Liouse Mulusses 
asa is,and the high prices they are bringing wild 
undoubtedly crowd ail graves of Syrup, wure espe- 
cially the lower, ty & much bigher puint. 


are tirmly held, wiile goods approaching tine are 
selling von : ~~ 





GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—Prices have ruled steady 
during the week past, buta more active trade has 
been enjoyed. Supers buve becume more plentiful 
and Fancy Minnesvta “New Process” trom oid 
choice Wheat more scarce und firmly held. Grain.— 
Wheat.--We have hud an active but heavy market. 
The sales for the week were 1,(id,0W busliels; Lue ex- 
ports were 1,087,409 bushels. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. — Cement. — Rosendale, 
1.25 to $1.40; Portiand, 4.25 to 4.0. Hardware.— 
rices of Domestic goods are irregular and uncertain 
and business is very light. Glass.—rFreuch Window 
isin good demand and prices are tending upward. 
English Sheet and Pulisied Piate ure in beiter re- 


=~ _ has been u little mure active and prices aro 

COTTON.—The market since our last for Spot has 
been quiet and a have declined one-quarter ofa 
cent, closing dull and irregular. The sales comprise 
4,355 bales (including 320 new, to arr.ve), of Which 23 
were taken for export, 3,40 fur spinuing, aod H2 on 
specu'aticn. The murketiorf wure delivery has been 
moderately active, ata Geciine of une-siAteenth of a 
cent, closing firm. ‘lhe sales ag regute 32,100 bales, at 
15 5-32@16 21-32 cents— basis Louw Middiing — bx@ 
15 8-32 for September, 15 5-32@15 32 tur October, 
15 5-82@15 9-32 for Nuvember, 15 lt lo 92 for Dec: me 
ber, heb 17-32 for January, 15x@lo 13-16 tor Februe 
ary, 15 1)-82@16« for March, 16 -sgls i-16 tur April, 
and 16 21-32 for May. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hlides.—Foreign is in 
fair demand from the trade. Domestic is dull and 
quiet. Leather.—Hemlock is in goud steady demand 
and prices are steady. Ouk Sole continues firm. 

CATTLE.—There was an increase last week of up- 
ward of 2,000 head of Beef Cattle over the previous 
week. and as the weather wus most of the time un- 
propitious prices were barely supported. Very poor 
to extra native Steers were svld at 8413 cents, to 
dress 44@58 pounds ; and Texus and Cherokee Cattle at 
7@10% cents, to dress H@56 pounds. M Ich Cows were 
scarce and ranged trom #40 to %U each, Prime Miik. 
fed Veal Cuives were readily sold at 10 cents and 
coarse “ Red” Veals at 73 cents; Grass-fed and But. 
termilk Calves were wanes ut 4a ccnts, but wainly 
sold on the leg at Sigél2 per head. ‘the murket for 
Sheep and Lambs was brisk and strong at tull pric. s. 
Common to prime Lumbs were suld at t@7X cents, 
extra do. at 8cts , ordinury to good Sheep at xa5\ cts. 
and prime and extra do. at wat cents. Grass-fed 
Ohio Live Hogs. 185 pounds average, brought s7..6%, 
and a few State Dairy-fed, 312 =— average, at 
$7.75 per 100 pounds; Dressed Hogs sold at %o9% 
cents for Grass-fed and ¥%@10 cents fur Corn-fed, 
the latter an outside price ut theciuse. The week’s 
receipts have been 10,5:7 Beef Cattle, 38 Miich Cows, 
5 nee eal Calves, 23,00 Sheep and Lambs, and 2,534 

ogs. 


METALS.—Copper.—Manufactured is nominal and 
unsettled at quotations. Inget in fair demand. 
lron.—8cotch re is tirmly held at quotations. Amer- 
ican Pig is greatly depressed and stucks are accumu. 
lating to an unusual extent. Kails are quiet. Russia 
Sheet is lower. Lend.—All kinds ure in good de- 
mand and prices are tirmer. Zine.—The stock of 
Sheet in the market is light and pricesare tirm, 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candies.—For Adamantine 
there is rather more inquiry and prices are tirmer, 
1.—There is no improvement in prices. Liver- 

x01 House Cannel $ls@$!9, Liverpool Gus Fil, and 
estmoriand Gas $7.15. West Virginia $7.25, Ane 
we! 5@6.50. Gunny Cloth remains dull. We no- 
tice sales of 500 rollsin Boston, terms private. 15% 
cts. is asked for new make. India Rubber is verv 
_—_ Gunny Bags are firmly held at 11¥@l2 cts, 
uano.—Peruvian is moving. More sales were made 

- Hay.—Chvice grades ure in goed éo- 
ver 
SO cts. @ $1.05; Salt, iS 


mand. 

ship 

gi cts. Straw is dull. Long Rye, 
) cts. 


ping 
60 cts.; 


VILS AND NAVAL SlORES.—Oils.—Linseed.— 
The consumptive demand is good and the stock for 
this season of the yexr is light. Sperm.—Crude is 
firmer. Whale is firmly held. Lard continues steady 
and firm. Im.—The stock here is very light. Naval 

res.—Spirits Turpentine is in good demand, the 
market closing firm. Strained Kusin is in guud de- 
mand. Tar is dull of sale, 

PROVISIONS.—Trade is dll and prices are lowe: 
for the Hog product. Beef is in limited supply an¢ 
firmly held. 

OOL.—During the week business was fair, but 
trade was not active. Speculators are willing to tne 
vest at small concession, but boiJders will nos yield, 
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WHOLES‘i1Z COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market tis quie quiet but steady for Pots. 
Pearls are nominally quoted at 9¢. We quote: 
Pots, first sorts. . 
Pearis, first sorts 


BEANS.—New Medium Beans are in fair demand. 
Old is pleaty and dan. New Marrowsare easier. Old 
are plenty. New Pea Beans are not plenty, but the 



























demand i eit We quote: 

Beans, Pen, 874, prime........ ree | 
teans, Pea, 1873, prime.... "i ---2 10@2 15 
seans, lea, fair to good -1 80@2 00 

Beans, Medium, 1874. prime ..1 85@1 90 

Beans, dium, 1873, prime 1 70@1 80 

Beans, Medi 1 ‘air to & 1 40@1 60 

Beans, Marrow, 1874, prime... %@2 50 

Beans, Marrow, 1873, prime. -.2 20@2 25 

ns. Marrow, 1873, fair to good. 1 M2 10 

Beans, Red Kidney, isi4, GUND so is cdecbovsecee 3 00@3 50 


BROOM CORN.—Green Brush and Hurl are in bet- 
ter supply and lower. We quote: 






Brush, Short Green, choice..........++-0++++ 9 @10 
Hurl, Green, per !b.......... -- 9 @10 
Green, Medium, per Ib...... 8 9 
Red and Red Tipped. per Ib.. 6 7 


BUTTER. —The market has been active during the 
week and prices show an imvrovement. Prime Weish 
tubs are in light supply and are higher. The political 
troubles in New Orleans have seriously checked busi- 
ness there and limited the shipments. Medium 
qualities bave sold fairly and favor the seller. Re- 
ceipts 18,406 packages. e quote: 

Quotations for Entire gamma 









ftate, firkins, duiries, fair to prime.. -35@38 
State, firkins, fair toprime........... .34@8T 
Rtate, half-firkin tubs, "good to prime. --88@40 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. 202 BOSS 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime...... 000 BXDIOK 
Pennsyivania, store-packed, fair to prime. posers 2'@29 
Pennsylvania, store-packed, poor to fair....... er 
U ipper West -rn, firkins, fair to prime......... --28@30 
‘pper Western, tubs, good to prime.. 23:30@ 
{ipper Western, tubs, fair to guod.. . -28@3 
Lower Western, firkins, fair . to prime 26@ 28 
Lower Western, tubs, good to prime. 29@31 


lower Western, tubs, fair to good.. 
Western firkins, poor to fair 
wotations for Jobbers’ Selections. 

tate, firkins, trom good to prime invoices......87@38 
State, half-firkin tubs, from prime invoices, ., .40@41 
State, balf-firkin tubs, from good invoices..,... 37@39 
State, Welsh tubs.... ....... eoecesace « Bei 

State, pails, prime to fancy 




















State, pails, good. @AL 
State, pails, culls... 33@36 
Pennsylvania dairy 38@41 
Upper Western, firkins. 30@31 


Upper Western, tubs....- -- 165 
Lower Western, firkinS........ccccecsesscesceeet® 
Lower Western, tubs. 29931 
Quotations for Retailers® Fresh-flavored  Sachens 
State. firkins, from fine dairi “a . B8@40 


Etate, pails, creamery, first 
atate, pails, dairy, first qua ity. 
tate, pails, second quality.............. 
Pennsylvania, dairy and creamery tubs. 
Upper Western, tubs, first quality...... 
Upper Western, tups, second quality. 
Upper Western, creamery 
J..wer Western, tubs...... 
Western, cooking.........csssccss sees + 25@27 
CHEESE.—For very fine qua} ty of State Faetory 
we have had a good demand from the exporter at 
highes prices. Strict pine aod late-mace Uhio is 
in demand. Flac and small Ch -ddar shapes would 
bring l4 cents ® ®. Low | ge f Westernsell fairly 
atan easier range of prices. heceipts, 45,973 pack- 
ages. We ems 
State Factory, fi we coceee 
Stute Factory. Don to prime.. 
State Factory, Fair to good... 







- MXK@M 


tate Factory, partly-skimmed. - Ws@Ti 
State Farm Dairy, good to prime.. 1 @l4 
Stute Farm Dairy, fair to good... 12 @13 
Ohio Factory, Cheddar, prime.. 134@l4 
Ohto Factory, flat, good to prim 3 @l4 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair to good... ll @13 


Bales to home trade 5ye. higher. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are plenty. Peeled 
Peaches are easier. Unpeeled are quieter and weak. 
Biackberries are unsettled and a ne 
are lower. Plums are notarriving. Weq 










Apples, Southern, 1874, Sliced, good. m . 
Sam ea 1 a taney. 10 & 
“ “ “ marters.... @— 
sf Beate, 1873, Slice eee nominal. 
” uarters ... nominal. 
“ef Western, 1574, Quarter @i 
Peaches, et C., Peeled....... 20 @27 
1874, Ga.. Peeled. rime... WW @18 
“ isd, Ga.. Peeled. fair to I @16 
- Peeled. 1874, poor. 10 @l4 
- Unpeeled, halves 7 is 
“ Unpeeled, quarte 6 @6% 
Biackberries, prime........ 9K@10 
Cherries, State. 1873. * B nominal. 
Southern, 1874, # 
Plums, Sate, 1873, # DB ooce pominal. 
outhern. RB! nominal. 


Manghervien. W574. DBD... cccccccvce:cccccsascores 
EGGS.—Egg® were firmer and sales were in favor of 
scller. State Kggs have not generally arrived in very 
ood order and wae not bring any more ao the best 
Vestern. Fresh - ay A _ very salable. Receipts, 
7,174 packages. We q 
Jersey, single Aaah rer bbl snd dbdesinecueeea 23 @30 
State and Pennsyivania.. ° 
Western, extra — 
Western, ordinary. . 
Canadian... _........ oe oe 
GREEN FRUIT.— pples are in fair demand at 
abouc steady prices. Pears are less plenty and rule 
higher. State Plums are scarce and sell well. 
Peaches have ceased to arrive. Cranberries are 
plenty. Grapes are nienty — lower. A few Chest- 
—_ have arrived. We quo 
ples: 












































< eore N. Y., mixed —, oe me. -$1 75@ 2 09 
Selected varieties, per b -223@—-— 
— bbis., per Mi ae - 106150 
Bartlett, gonna. por seccsseece ecccccovese 16 00@17 % 
Bartlett. fair to ab mn bbl. - 80@H 
Flemish Beauty, per *y * < 1eihonange 5 Wali 00 
Seckel, per bbi......... ‘ints Coes 5 00@12 @ 
Duchess, Southern, = barrel 4 Well = 
« ooking, per barrel.. 3 We 4 
Peaches: 
eereey. per basket. poseceses esccccveccéscccscsn §=69MD 2 5D 
Pt 
Fair to good, Se 4 (0@ 5 00 
Very large and fancy, per bus oS 3 6 30 
Common, per bush..........+++ eccccccooccce oe 8 400 
Grapes: 
Dewmware, Pe? BD... .ccccccccccccsccevccccces - & @ 6% 
Concord, per lb. x 3@ 5 
Catawba, per ib. -6e@es 
Isabella. — Ib.. . - 5 @T 
pa a d high-colored b 2 %@ 8 00 
noice arge 3 igh-colored, per Dbox.. 2 
Indes ccddivahs meinen euiice 2 30@ 2 75 
Green der} scalded, POP ROK.cocccececescses - 8@200 
uts: 
Peanuts, North Carolina..........ce.seeseeees 2 40@ 2 50 
Peanuts, Virginia, ociée.. «ee. 8002 3 0 
Peanuts, Virginia, good.......... 2 W@ 2% 
Peanuts, Virxinia, fair, per bush 2 70@ 2 80 
Peanuts, Tennessee, per bush -153@1%7 
Pecans, per Ib...........0006+ - -s @ WW 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
Onions, Red. per Dv. .....2. seessssccceeccsees 3 OOGZ 2B 
Onions. Yellow, per bbl... . - 2 25@2 50 
Onions, White, per bbl ............. -- 2 75@8 00 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl. - 1 D@2 00 
Cabbages, Jersey r 100.. - 6 Wes OO 
Squash. Marrow, per bbl. - 1 W@l 
Caulifiower, Norfolk, per 100... -20 00@40 UO 
PEAS.—Canadian Peas are unchanged. Green are 
dull. Southern Black Eye are not yet offering. We 
quote: 
Teas, Canadian, free, in DUIK............2+000+ $1 23@1 30 
Peas, Green, 1874, prime....... --» 1 70@1 80 
Peas, Green, 1874, poor to fair 1 55@1 
POTATOES.—Early Rose have hoon in ‘tion Treceipt* 
Peachblows are nut plenty. Sweet Potatoes are 
scarce. We quote: 
Early Rose, new double-head bbis es S 
Karly Rose, in bulk, per bbi......... 00 
Peachblow, new doubie-head bbl -2 3@2 3 
*eerlees, new double-head bbis 75@2 00 
Peerless, in bulk, per bb}............ 50@1 62 
Ww Potatoes, Del., Yellow, per b 50@3 Ks 
is. ry 





POULTBY AND GAME.—Live Fowis are firm and 





aa apes demand. 








Chickens are comi: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


re in better demand and rule higher. 
ry kinds of bi — have been in good ee. 
son is scarce, b er on Se is ight We quote 


am Gachons, J ener. ana 1A “ie per +) 
ns, Western. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW_ SUGARS — Douty:|PORK. 


Muscovado 
—— oo. 








Free 
Young Hyson.—*0 a110 


1¥a3¥c. ® DB. 
a... tao. 


















Thn Mess, cty 2400 


— 8a— 9% i Heav Moss heb 
— 8X 4g! y aby 






|_ ern. new.. 
‘Prime Mess. 





Guched eet in 
















slowly. Psy 


“Veni 


BSXSSSKRR SSSRSESI Sas 


©8D8HH5HO ooreas* 


a24 50 


We . 
Shey ‘SHOULDERS -SMOKE. 
Sug. "om ae -- Well 
tern. 10ka— 





pore... aun ets 
Cut Lo —1lixa— \BACON-~ SMOKED. 
MOLASSES—vuTe: nat gt |Breakfast.......... 16 
ar —33 iLong Clear, - 
Porto Rico. N.—52 ar) jShoi ort “14 a 
English Is.,N.—42 a—48 rpnoes Ribbed.. 13a — 
Museovado....—42 a—45 eer and....... 93¢a10 
[LAR Ket. Ref......15 al6 
Q-l.rcccccccccccccchl BIL 
Plain a 
# bbl --1300 21400 
Extra M@ss...1460 21500 
Packet Reef..16 5) 1700 


Hyson —23 a % “5 See 15 av 
Imperial —B alte smoked Tongues.l7 018 
Gunpowdcr....—40 al 4 SH. 

Twankay a— [eh he ong 50 a 650 
Oolong ali0 Scale, 

Japa -—50_ 2110 at bbl........ a-— 

: (Pickled Cod, 

tt DDL. 2+- 6.00 a 650 

No. 1 Shore. “ue al6 C0 

New Bav.. mt a—— 

? 01200 

—2 a-—2)%'No. av. a-— 

—19 a—l9X, No. 3 Large 0 a 850 

3 dd a—- — 

a2z250 

a 700 

a— 





SALERAT &. 















a2 % Turks ae 
i" bus 


‘ 1,@ box 
ia Pers, # D. BXa— 934" "SALI Durr: "hall cos, ? 
( Ratsins layer 280 


3°0 a —3 a-— 
Ee mdoni. 350 . 8% reo Masta 
jess.— — 2625 # doz........ —— 3150 
fu Valencia. — a-—1 \ Ashton’s fine 30 a—— 
{ Curran’ a- 6x | Wort wnaon 
; a — | ee a210 
Sarain ow # 16 ion ° = o 20 
ines « bxs—15 a — | See 
-—27 a—29 |Table Salt in bxs, 
Maccaroni, Itl.—13 a—l4 ee a112 
Dom..—10 a—Iil In smal 1 Ags, 
Vermicelli, i) ee a-—I5 ina a-8 
at, a—ll | Insmall ckts, 
CANNED FRUIT, Etc. 100 ra bbl 4iga— 5 
Peaches, 2D@ ODA—BIcA 
In Kegs, N’castl— _ a— 6 
"6 merican.— a— 5) 
In —* &-b. - 83 


doz., gold. 


Ca res, Nonp. . 








1% 


Castile, domestic. 
ae Family....... 








| Parattine.. 








ih; Taundy.. 


our idea Grain. 
| White Ken....139 
No.1 Mil, spa. 129 
a8s% |* 2 124 


a8 % 





®, 


\Wes t'n White. iva 
iWemern yeilow.97 


al% ik Jersay — 90 


Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 


Goid quotations on Foreign and California Hides; 





on City and Western currency quotations are given. 
WOOL. HORN UTY: 2. 
Sax. Fl’e# db. a—70 |Ox.B.A. -- 300 21:00 
F.B. Merino.—48 Tee 3 al2 00 
&X Merinx—46 a—ds |FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
Sup. Pulled Cu.—47 a—53 dressed, of ail kinds,free, 
A. Combing....—62 a—td currency prices. 
No.1 Pulled....—25 a—83 (Beaver # pce- 
Sup. Pulled....47 #—52 * North#p.2W a 450 
Valp. Unwash.—21 a—26 * ones. Sw a1 
Texas fine .—23 a—d6 “ Wes 17% a 40 
Texas coarse..—23 a—2} OtterN't 1 ‘io ® al200 
.A.Cord’s W.—28 a—33 Western..800 21008 
KE. 1. Washed..ow0 RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
myrna Unw..c18 a—21 |Racenon.Sotn—2 a— 30 
mavrae Tiaep- Se a—™ ” | Sawin 4 os 
Cai. Sp’ 1 orth.. —_ 
chow. fins Prt 90 a—8s Mink, North’n 150 @ 40 
4.5.C. anw. estern.1« 
medium . 7% aX Marten. North? #1000 
.C. unW. at Curacoa—43 a— 
ouerekl 
. 8.C, unw. 
ory. 8 
HIiDES—Dory: Kee. 
R.G.&B. Ayres 
Gn. Sit.Co..— 12%a— 
Do. d0.ar.sitd.— 22 4a— 23% hen. Serip 3 
TONOCO ...... 4 a—15 
Bania dry —15 a—ly a 300 
Savaniila.etc.—15«Ka—— |Wolf,small..—50 a 100 
Marac’ fbosad — 19 a—20 |Bear. biack.. 00 eg 
a 

















8—22 ‘Oak, middle. —u 


Calcutta Buia ae oe \Oak, oo i 
Do.Kips®?vce.— 17 a—1s Unk, cro) = 31 — 33 
Do. Gane van Ba — iHemlook, it" %6 2 


¥ a3 
Y. 302 

Castile, tones oxted. iii ann” 

er cid.ip al 





=. ‘a 
2100 (Stareh, Pat.Gloss 10a—I1 
rch, Co a-—l 


IMixed Western! 66 
Store 68 a 





a a 
oie #8 
4 





138 a 
| Adam tine ‘sup "r..25 a2T 
* 5 ordinary.13\< _ 


fiiga 9 








ct.ad. v, —The choicest in the world.—Importers, 
a— 45 fe Rl = oo Company in America—staple 
article— an everybody—Trade continu- 

its wanted everywhere. in- 
ducements—don't waste time—send for a ar to 
BOB'T WELLS, & Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.-O. Box 1287. 


a— 43 





California drv— 2% = 5 om lock, mid— 27 a—23 
GreenSa W est— — femi"k, heavy— 2Ke—37 
CitySiaughter— oa— 10%: Hemi ck.dam—17 a—26 
Drage aua Bren. 
Alcohol....... 2% 4iy ,Apecacuapha, 
Aloes, # b...— 1k > he Rj PBrazil, old.—90 a— 
areemtee' tri? ‘e—% aug ial jJalap, gold. 3 — me a— 
_, rere 
Antvreg. gld.— 13 a~ 13% ects = 3 a— 36 
a— 3336 ee Dutch. 
Arsenic pow’r.g. 3 a— 3 oid 
24 a— 


serries. Pers.gid— a 23 
ark Petayv..— 50 a—60 
i-carbSoda @ia5 tab ou 





jOu Ber 

oul Cassia: od 110 a— — 
Oi) Lemon.zid 325 a 360 
on Pepperm’t, 





Cantharides.: 1:0 a 170 | inglass..... 5 75a 600 
Car.A mon ag! — — ion Vitrioi, 
Cardamoms.. 


2 a— 8 
cow ON 
ied )Oxal.Aci a— 
Chamonuler i= 69 a—— /|Phosphorus. eT05 oe 


' 
¥ ee a— 25 ‘ 
ont eold gr — 48 IF 


Copperas, Am—— a— 1% 








Gamboge. gid —— a—65 








rsa 
gid 
— Arabic ‘ a Senna, E I 
s'tecur’....—15 a- nn 
Gum Arabic, — |Shetlac, 
ey a—58 ‘SoduAshs0 
Gum Benzoin— 56 a—— ,Sulph. 
Gum _ Myrrh, Tart.A We fat — soto Is 
5 san pees —3 a—40 |Verdigrisxzid.—— a—30 
G Myrrh, Vitriol, Blue.— 8xa— 10 
i: Be —35 a—40 |INDIGO—DoTy: FREE. 
Gum a—45 |Benxal, #p gid Go a 180 
: Madras, cur’y—380 a— 90 
Hyd.Pota.Eng. [Manilla * “—(0 a—85 
and Fr.,gold—— a~— (Caraccas,gold—40 a—& 
hor-gepramied a 115 
1k ON—Dr : Bars sali CUbpar—pury: rig and 
#D; R.K.70e #100 & Sc. and Sheathing 
r and date, 


aie ‘serol het Ae Ingot—21 a—21\ 
aixe. * cs 7%, Sheathing,new 
tony |_ (suits) # &...380 a—31 
—= itail. y ho Shea thing,old— 18 a—2) 
7 See $ a—-— Sheath’ g a 2 a—23 
Alver. Rail # ton, a 


eurrency.. 5552. aco 00 iB 





aor = 
Bar 
Pig, American.. 27 3000 Plates ‘tna ee, be 


Bar Rng., Am da 
Bar. Sw. ass. g. 115 01200 Banca, c’h. # DB, 
Sheet, Russia, # gold...... — 23, ya—— 
seneeehanerns — b¥a— — igtraits. gold. £2 _——— 
Sheet, Singie, er j Fnglish, gold.— 
,Com., — a 


& T.,Com., 5 — 4 — 10.00 ai 25 
NAIUS.—Durr: Cut, 134; 800 25 
Wrought.2%: Foomwees: SRY. ER(ZINN) Dorr: 


\ 180 eS Bere, and Plates 
or. = . ° 85 $150 ts, 
0) 415 Plaves. gold. 650 a 675 
F taa td 4% aad 40 dom Fy fang 
Cline’ 7d a 650 ZINC—DuT" Pigs, Bars 
SHOT Dury: Kc. 4 Fd. | 1 50 #100 Aff, Sheets 2c. 


& Pk (c) ® 
..—8a—— [In Sheets gld.—8xa— 8 





sk. CO (c 
OD. cc cccccess —v a~ 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 

OIL—Dorty: Pulm 10,0hve NAVAL SiORES— Duty 
2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed,| Sp’ts Turpentine. icts. "e 
4¢ & to gal. 30 ct.; Spe gal.; other kinds 20 # ct. 

Goretgn fisheries) and! ad val. 
Whale or other fish (for- Turpen- Sft.N. 





Kerosene ill’g— 18 a—3) 
OIL-CAKE—butTy: Free. |R 
Thin ob. cakes, 

# ton, cur...4650 a—— 





Naptka, r 
bets (0-73 grav). ‘—- 9 al 
FEATHERS—Dcrty: Te SE acan new, 


brime W gt w ~ os i low to fa..,.....10 220 
‘Tennesse Yearling 3 
FLAX~Doz¥: “e600 2 mae e 

8 
No’th Riv.@B— 15 a—18 taltte irnia. 








ae ae a $25; eee ww . Dorr: 
Manilla u 3) ¢ an ct. adv 
Vealian ; Sun and dian | Blasting, # 25 








HAY: 

N. R.ship#100ns— (0a— 65 bg Poa 27% 0290 

Rerau Lots.... 115a 165 

American new, 
good to choice...— a— 


eign), 20 # cent. ad val. ‘ot 230 s— 3% ha— — 
Olive, # box.. 440 a 925 _ ilming- 
—s a 20 0 122%: ton.......... +4 a 325 
m,# B..... 8 a— ais Tar # bbiNC. 3 hap 
Linseed. City. psicean teenie 
WMO) a acres pe a 81 Utegin, goa gtd 220 2225 
Linseea -— No 
Whale. ‘crnde— a— 62 280 ths........ a 300 
2" int—70 a—-% (Spi’tsTurpen.— 23k%a 34 
a ret Spra— = a—— I Crude Wl ctay Hat et. 
perm. crude a—— ude, 20 cts.; . 0 cts. 
“W.L.bi’ch 175 a 180 iCrude, 40 to 
Beare, 53 a—60 ipa So....— ee es] 
18) ed....<— Uh) Serer eee — — 
Lard O.B.W. 115 812 ies eee 


ined, S. 
a n ‘py order} — Uya— 2% 
Coby 4 Tots Wine. Rya— 12% 


$15 # to See eovees = —O 375 
ne act. etn 2.235 0a — ee & 425 
Sisal. por4.. «64% a 6X\R —a 63 
Manilla. Db cHemp ice ; Linseed! 
goi Sysa— $x “— Hemp \ ct. # tb; Ca- 
Jute, gol \ naty 34 bash. “— 56 ve 
Amer. und’d.. SY . ory # ct. 
Do. dressed...2%.0Wa —— cha 
— 10 a— 10H 


Flax, Am.rough2 O a2 07} 





H. K. THURBER & CO.. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
D 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hadson Streets 
New York. 


We therefore 

the full market waee: for all goods a to us. 
Commission on B 
cent. Flour, Grain, a 2H be nt. 
*“Marking-piates furnished on ppuentten. 


COMMISSION MERSHANTS, 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to Ketail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
possess unusual facilities for eating 


ter, a Seow ltry, etc., is5 per 





erchants, No. 6&8 Pearl Street, New York. 
“ Quick sales and prompt returns.” 
weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 


Ww. a fi. «COVERT & CO., Produce Commission 
Send for our 
2) 





Cc. E. GOODRICH, 
31 Murray street, N. Y., 


Beans, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, and all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 


nished on application. 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Grain, 


Prompt attention given to all consignments and itn- 
formation and prices by letter. Stencil Plates fur- 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send fcr New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 

(P.-O.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY &T., New York 


TEAS AND COFFEES 





ae increasing— 
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Commercial, 


NEW YORK . STATE TAXES, 


THe total equalized val valuation of pro 

in this state for this year, as determined y 
the Board of Equalization, amounts to 
169,807,873, of which $1,750,698 1918 red 
assessed as real estate and $418, 608,955 ag 
personal property. The assessment for 
New York County is $1,105,156,690 and 
that for King’s County is $198,061 1350, 
The aggregate of the two assessmentg 
amounts to $1,303,218,040, which is cop. 
siderably more than half of all the property 
of the state. The deductions made by the 
Board from thgassersments of some of the 
counties, chiefly from New York and 
King’s Counties, and added to the assess. 
ments of the other counties, amount to 
$61,082,746. 

These deductions, especialy from New 
York and King’s Counties, are very far 
from being what they should be. The 
fact is well known that New York and 
Brooklyn for years past have paid nearly 
two-thirds of all the taxes collected for 
state purposes, and this year they will pay 
more than one balf of the whole amount, 
The valuation of property in these two 
cities is at a much higher rate than in the 
other parts of the state, in consequence of 
the large local burdens which both must 
beur in order to pay the expenses of their 
municipal governments. This is no reason 
in justice why they shold be unduly taxed 
for state purposes. The equalization made 
for this year falls very far short of 
the requirements of strict justice. The 
amount of the real estate assessed in 
the whole state is 27,926,259 acres and 
the assessment thereon is $1,750,698, 
918. The assessment of real estate 
in New York and Kings Counties, after the 
deductions by the Board are made, amounts 
to $991,794,417, or considerably more than 
one-half of tae real estate assessment for 
the whole state. No man in his senses be 
lieves that the valuation of real estate in 
these two counties should exceed that of all 
the rest of the state. 

The simple .truth is, New York and 
Brooklyn are annually plundered by ow 
present system of taxation for the benefit 
of the rural districts. The Jaw of tbe state 
is habitually violated in making the valu- 
ation of property; and the Board of Equal- 
ization unitormly fails impartially and 
thoroughly to do the work for which it was 
instituted. ‘The whole system wants a rad- 
ical reform. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue special incidents of the week have 
been the fall openings atthe great retaij 
stores—such as A. T. Stewart & Co.’s, Ar 
nold, Constable & Co.’s, Lord & Taylor's, 
and James McCreery & Co., which have 
attracted a vast number of purchasers, and 
imparted to the external aspect of the 
city un unusual degree of brilliancy and 
loveliness. The sales at these openings, 
and particularly at the wholesale opening 
of millinery at Stewart’s, which has now 
become an important part of tae business 
of that eminent firm, were very large, and 
the amount of money spent was certainly 
very unlike an indication of a depression 
of business. 

The city is now so crowded with custom- 
ers of various k nds that most of the great 
hotels are filled with guests. The activity 
in the jobbing trade has been greater than 
at any time this year, and it has inspired 
the hitherto despondent jobbers with fresh 
courage. jh 

There has been a very fair package bust 
ness done during the week by the large a8 
well as the smaller houses, and Western 
jobbers have been under the necessity of re 
duplicating their orders. 

The market has not been sensibly affected 
by the decision of the New England cot- 
ton manufacturers to reduce their produc 
tion one-third; but, as this action is likely to 
be followed by the New York mills, it must 
inevitably tend to the hardening of prices, 
although no immediate advance may be at- 
tempted. A month hence, when the pres 
ent surp!us shall have been all worked of, 
this reduction must have the effect of caus. 
ing an advance, if not sooner. 

The decline in the prices of staple cot- 








tons since the first of January bas not been 
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Cp to the 17th inst. it was only equal on 
the average to about 10 per cent, Atlantic 
A sheetings bad fallen from 12. to Itc.; 
Boot B bleached from 13} c. to Ile. for 
36-in.; Lonsdale from 14c. to 12}c.; Utica 
86-in. 17c. to 16c.; American prints 9}c. to 
9c.; Cocheco prints 11c. to 9$c.; Appleton 
drills 12}c. to 11c.; Amoskeag denims 21c. 
to 22$c. 

The Granite Mill No.1, destroyed by the 
disastrous fire in Fall River last week, was 
employed in the production of printing 
clotbs. The corporation bas been running 
78,000 spindles and 1,800 looms, 

Brown eheetings and shirtings have been 
quiet during the week. Prints are irregu- 
lar, although quoted steady, and the prin- 
cipal sales have been in the most favorite 
standard makes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in moderate demand from first hands, 
without essential change in quotations; 
but the ‘‘outside makes” have been some- 
what irregular. 

Prints are in an unsettled condition and 
prices have been variable and feverish. 
There have been many changes, and it 
would be unsafe to state where the staple 
point would be reached. The Gloucester 
mourning prints, which have been great 
favorites among buyers this season, were 
reduced to 9 cts. and at that price they sold 
very frecly. 

Gingbams are selling steadily and with- 
out essential change. The Glasgow makes 
have been advanced to 10$c. for the new 
styles. 

Cotton flannels are in steady demand 
and sellin piece lots and in packages at 

steady prices. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings have 
Yen in rather active demand, but the sales 
from first hands are not large. Prices are 
irregular. 

In all other departments of domestic 
cotton goods the same irregularity exists as 
to prices that bas prevailed for the past 
fortnight in staple productions. But the 
action of the cotton manufacturers of New 
England iv agreeing to reduce their produc- 
tions one-third will surely have the desired 
effect of bringing steadiness to the markets. 
for the most unreasoning of men will hard- 
ly fail to comprehend the inevitable effect 
which will follow the check to production 
while the increase of consumption must 
continue. It is only necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that our population increases 
at the rate of 4,000 a day to see how large 
the increase of production must be to supply 
the wants of an annual addition of 1,460,000 
clothes-wearing beings to our population. 
To supply these additional beings with only 
ssbirt a piece would, of itself, be a very 
important item. As soon as the fact be- 
comes generally known that the New En- 
gland mills have determined to work only 
four days out of the week it will at once 
be seen that prices cannot settledown much 
lower and that before long an ‘advance will 
také place. 

There bas been a steady demand for 
worsted dress goods of both plain and print- 
ed styles and for worsted suitings and cloak- 
ings. The sales have been to an encourag- 
ing extent and prices are well maintained. 
_ Shawls arein steady demand —both worst- 
ed and woolen. The low-priced worsteds 
are dull, but there is more activity in plain 
and striped makes. The warm weather of 
the past few days has been unfavorable to 
the demand for woolen shawls. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in rather 
slack demand from first hands; but prices 
are well maintained, although the sales are 
toa small extent for the season. 

There is but little doing in fancy cassi- 
Meres, with very limited sales from first 
hands. Prices are by no means firm, but 
they are irregular—in some styles steady 
and in others weak. 

Satincts are dull and unchanged in quota- 
tions, 

Kentucky jeans are by no means active 
The demand, which is moderate, is princi- 
Pally for the best qualities of popular 
Takes, 

Flannels have been in good demand at 
sleady prices; but there is less activity, 
tlthougb quotations remain unchanged for 

favorite makes. 

Blankets are comparatively neglected. 
The sales from first hands are small, but 
Drices are unchanged. 


THE 


Phere is about the same condition of 
affairs in relation to most descriptions of 
foreign goods that affects the domestic mar 
kets. The importations are less than at 
any time for the past three years and the 
stock in first hands cannot be excessive; 
but the sales are moderate, and except for 
a few descriptions of dress goods and for 
choice millinery articles adapted to the 
city trade the demand is only moderate. 
The jobbers are more busy than at any time 
this season; but they are very cautious in 
their selections and buy only from hand to 
mouth. In seasonable silks, in dress goods, 
in black all-wool and mixed fabrics, in 
merinos and cashmeres there is a fair busi- 
ness duing. White goods are quiet, but 
there isan active demand for black cotton 
velvets. Woolen goods for men’s wear and 
fine Austrian cloths are in better demand, 
The auction-rooms are well supplied with 
seasonable goods and generally weil at- 
tended. 


LATEST DRY GOOD3 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 28, 1874. 
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J, W, Johnston, 


1060 GRAND STREET. New York: 


Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
superior Dress Shirts made to measure. of Wameutta 


pt Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according t& the 
wm Bixaue — Shirts of | aha Muslin for a4 ao 
a residing és of New Yorka good 

ate wi be gnaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; measure 
— centerof shoulder along arm to knuckie of small 
nger; around chest, waist, and wrist state number 
of eet ait for studs, spirals, or buttons; stvle of cuff 

Ynder Shirts and Drawers of all the ponnlar makes, 


DRESS: GOODS 
ACT Sina &t 


having made larze additions to their ALREADY 
EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of 


Foreign 


Dress Fabrics, 


are offering an IMMENSE VARIETY of the CIIOIC- 
EST and MOST ELEGANT 


Dress Materials 


EVER PRESENTED. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of 


MERINOS, 


IN ALL SHADES, commencing at the exceedingly 
low price of 50c. per yard, upward. 











200 PIECES 


Navy Blue Serges, 


at 6Oc. per yard, worth 75c. 


500 PIECES 


Scotch Plaids, 


from 35c. per yard upward. 


25 CASES 


Dress Goods, 


from 25c. to 50c. per yard. DECIDED BARGAINS. 


PRINTS 


at 8,9, and 10c. per yard. Prices lower than before 
offered. 


6 CASES DARK GROUND 


PERCALES, 


32 inches wide, 12 1-2c. per yard, recent price I5c. 





Samples forwarded on application. 
shall receive immediate attention. 


All orders 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Now ready, SPECIAL STYLE GENTS’ DRESS 
HAT, also an elegant variety of LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S HATS and FURS, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 
BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Smooth as Silk an! Strong as_Linen, and the 
Bost ever made for Hane or Machine Use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Creen Street, N. Y. 




























SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


ARE SANT THANE EVER FOR 
hese Beauziful Goods are sold by most of the 

_— ing Dry Goods Ketailers throughout the United 

{2 Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Bufla- 
lo or Beaver. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE &CO., 

427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of these Brunds for tie United States. 





CARPET 
DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will offeron MONDAY, SEPT. 2%th, ADDITIONAL 
ATTRACTIONS to their stocks of 


REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


in ARTISTIC FINISN( and DURABILITY of Color 
ing. FAR SUPERIOR to those of any other manu 
facture. 


Royal Wltons and Body Brussels, 
of the BEST ENGLISII MAKES. 


Exclusive Designs in 


Tapestry Valvets and Tapestry 


frus3els, 
8-PLY AND INGRAIN, 


of the “LOWELL CO.’S” CELEBRATED MANU. 
FACTURE. 
Also an extensive assortment of 


*“*AUBUSSON,” 
“SMYRNA,” 
“AXMINSTER,” 
“TOURNAY,” 


AND 
REAL “‘PERSIAN” CARPETS, 
WOVEN IN ONE PIECK. 
An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT COLk 


LECTION will be found well worthy the attention of 
purchasers. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A full and complete assortment of all the LATEST 
NOVELTIES ta 
SATIN DAMASRS, 
PLAIN SATINS, 
JAPANESE CACTIEMIRS, 
PERSIAN TAPESTRIES, 
BROCATELLES, 
SILK-AND-WOOL POPLINS, 
WOOL AND STRIPED TERRIES, eta. 
An extensive assortment of 
“LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES,” 
CRETONNE®, SATTEENS, SERGES, and DAMASK 
TWILLS, CORNICES, WINDOW 
SILADES, etc., etc. 

The particular attention of parties furnishing 
HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, PRIVATE DWELI~ 
INGS, etc., is called to the above complete and 
varied stock, which will be found well worthy of aa 
examination before purchasing elsewhere. 


Broadway, Corner {9th street, 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO0.’S 


= ag TRAL + gh Fe ° ee T, 
b at. and fth A 








ANY OTHER HOUSE LN THE COUNTRY. 
IN NO OTHER will be found large aud dee 
Sirabie assortments of — in s0 many 
different branches of t 
EXPERIENCED BUY ERS “AND READY 
publica enabics us tu place befure the 
ublic 
VERY LOW PRICES, 
Np tH, GOODS and HOUSEKEEPING 


|HoU SE-FURNISHING Goods. 

EMBROIDERIES and Lace Goods, 

LAD , Ge-tlemen’s, and Children’s Fur- 
nishing Goods; Gloves, 


5389 
a 


AQIS 
EGGLOG HA 


LABRDG DADE, ae aah ese oh Lh 


also Liosiery, 

Handkerchieta, etc. 

CORSETS and Under. 

NOTIONS and Small W 

MILLINERY GOODS, RIBBONS, FEATHO- 
ERS, VELVETS, etc. 


— 


7 





ANCY Goods, Jewelry Toilet Articles, 

Sit: SRFUMERY and FANS. 

| Be JOKS and Stationery. 

CROCK ERY, Glass, and Silver-plated Ware. 
’s|T RIMMINGS and Worsteds, 

(RV. M. and LA FORGE Kid Gloves, every 

| pair warranted Lot to rip or tear putting. @ 

‘Tv BYS. DOLLS, and Dolis’ Articles 


port ED, _ Canes, and Buttied Fruits, Pre 


Macy: ‘3 PICKI. en Olive Oll, Biscuits, ete. 
DESC RIPTIVE CATALOGUES now ready, sent by 
= or furnished by the Superintendent vn applica- 


XN. "B.—GOODS SHIPPED and delivered free in the 
City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Lloboren. 
Particular attention to orders. 
ds ed and shipped for any part of the coun 
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Financial, 


REPUDIATION IN ARKANSAS. 


Tue aggregate of the bonded debt of Ar- 
kansas—consisting of funded debt, railroad 
aid bonds, levee bonds, bonds of 1873, and 
Baxter war bonds—-amounts to $12,969,000, 
the annual interest on which is $862,760. 
The funded debt represents an old debt of 
the state, existing before the war, which, 
with the unpaid interest, amounted in 1868 
to $5,106,000, and which the Republican 
party, coming into power that year, funded 
by the issue of new bonds in exchange for 
the old ones. The interest on this debt 
was regularly paid until Mr. Baxter came 
into office, since which time no interest pay- 
ment has been made. The railroad aid 
bonds, amounting to $5,300,000 were issued 
under the ‘ Railroad Aid Law,” passed by 
tbe legislature to encourage railway con- 
struction in the state. They are state bonds 
in the most absolute sense and the faith of 
the state is pledged for their payment, prin- 
cipal and interest. The levee bonds and 
the bonds of 1873 were issued under the 
sime authority. This covers all but the 
Baxter war bonds, amounting to only $200,- 
000, about the authority for whose issue 
were not informed. The amount of in- 
terest now due but unpaid, added to that 
which will become due on the 1st of next 
January, is $1,766,015. 

The Constitutional Convention of Arkan- 
sas, whic!) adjourned on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1874, having adopted amendments to 
the constitution to be submitted to the vote 
of the people on the 13th of October, hav- 
ing rejected a reso.ution which proposed a 
square repudiation of nearly the whole of 
the above bonded debt, and having also 
laid on the table another resclution which 
pledged the faith of the state to the pay- 
ment of this dcbt and made it the duty of 
the legislature to provide therefor by law, 
passed an ordinance which prohibits the 
legislature of the state from levying an an- 
nual tax of more than one per cent. for all 
purposes. The v2luation of property in the 
state, real and personal, according to the 
last assessment, was $100,000,000, which, it 
is estimated, will this year be reduced to 
$70,000,000, giving, as the maximum of 
taxes to be colleeted for all purposes, ac- 
cording to this ordinance, if adopted, the 
8um of $700,000 per annum, and that, too, 
in face of the fact that the state has a float- 
ing debt of about $2,000,000 to be provided 
for. 

The meaning of these facte—which we 
state upon the authority of the letter of a 
correspondent, recently published in one of 
the daily papers of this city—is so plain that 
he who runs may read it. The ordinance 
proposes so to restrict the taxing power of 
the legislature that it would be unable to 
levy taxes enough to pay the annual in- 
terest on the bonded debt of the state if 
the whole amount were devoted to this 
purpose. Not a penny would be left to 
pay the current expenses of the state, to 
pay the back interest, the floating debt, or 
the principal of the bonded debt. The en- 
tire fiscal resources of the state would be 
more than used up in simply paying its 
annual interest, if they were all applied to 
this one purpose. If this does not mean 
repudiation, then what doesit mean? Let 
the people ratify this ordinance, and so 
long as it shall remain as a part of the fun- 
damental law of the state, Arkansas will 
not and cannot pay another dollar on its 
jodebtedness, whether of interest or prin- 
cipal. The entire proceeds of its highest 
possible taxation will be needed for current 
expenses. The uublushing villainy of the 
ordinance needs no comment. A state 
ybat thus treats its obligations openly 
courts its own financial and political dam- 
Dation. 
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TEE DEMOCRATIC FRIGHT. 


Tre Democrats of the Twentieth Con- 
gressional District of Obio, taking the 
alarm at the repudiating resolution adopted 
by the Democratic Convention of that 
state and fearing that the action of the Con- 
vention might endanger the success of the 
party, last week passed the following reso- 
lution : 


* Resolved. That the Democracy of the 











Twentieth Congressional District of Ohio 
distinctly and decidedly express themselves 
as opposed to the repudiation of the nation- 
al debt or any part thereof in any form or 
manner, and in favor of the payment of the 
same according to contract.” 

We do not see that this mends the mat- 
ter. The Democratic State Convention 
said ‘‘that the five-twenty bonds, by the 
letter and spirit of the law and the general 
understanding of the community, were pay” 
able in legal-tender notes.” This was the 
contract. The Democrats of the Twen- 
tieth Congressional District now say that 
they are in favor of paying these bonds 
“according to contract.” What do they 
understand the contract to be? Is it coin 
payment or greenback payment? Here 
they are ominously silent. If they meant 
coin payment, why did they pot say so in 
plain words, especially when they were un- 
dertaking to guard against any misappre 
hension of their position on this vital finan- 
cial question? They need to pass another 
resolution to explain the one already 
passed. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been a very decided change in 
the condition of affairs in Wall Street dur 
ing the past week, and the speculative 
movement that has so long seemed on the 
point of breaking out has at last commenced 
in earnest; and yet it has been so free from 
the usual excitements and vibrations of 
what is called on the Stock Exchange “a 
bull campaign” that it may be accepted asa 
natural rise in prices,rather than as the result 
of a comination for a speculative advance. 
And, indeed, there are no reasons for beliey- 
ing that there are any cliques operating 
forarise. The idea seems to have slowly 
dawned upon the minds of capitalists that, 
while state securities which pay but 6 per 
cent. sell at 105, and government bonds 
which pay 5 per cent. sell at par, and New 
York Central Railroad bonds which pay 
but 7 per cent. command prices ranging 
from 108 to 108}, the stocks that pay 2 per 
cent. quarterly are amazingly cheap at 78, 
and that, if New York Central bonds are 
desirable investments at 108, the stock of 
the same company, which pays 4 per cent. 
semi-annually, must be much more 
desirable at 105. -New York Central, 
in fact, pays 6 percent., or 5} per cent. 
a’ month, for the next four months, 
and is yet selling at about 105}. 
But it is not in these dividend-pay- 
ing securities that the great advance of the 
week has occurred. It is in the low-priced 
stocks, whose dividends have yet to be de- 
clared and which are not expected to be paid 
for along time to come, that the upward 
movement has taken place. The explan- 
ation of this is that there is a large “‘ short” 
interest in them and the possible danger of 
a “corner” has caused a lively buying move- 
ment. The sales on the Stock Exchange 
were heavy on every day of the week; the 
transactions on one day being 240,000 
shares, which was the heaviest day of the 
season. The advance continued up to the 
close of the week, woen Western Union 
Telegraph touched 793, New York Central 
101%, Michigan Central 77}, Lake Shore 
79%, Union Pacific 37%, Pacific Mail 50, 
Rock Island 103%, Chicago and North- 
‘western 39, Ohio and Mississippi 27§, To- 
ledo, Wabash, and Western 33}, and Erie 





These prices indicate great strength in 
the speculative movement, and, as the up- 
ward turn appears to have but just com- 
menced, a much bigher range of prices is 
anticipated. 

There is a more favorable feeling among 
merchants generally, andin the dry goods 
trade jobbers represent that they have been 
doing better the past week than at any 
time since the opening of the season. The 
check to the decline in domestic cottons by 
the resolution of the mill owners in New 
England to run but two-thirds time is ex- 
pected and doubtless will be productive of 
a bealthy influence. 

The gold market has continued to exhibit 
weakness and the price has settled down to 
109}; but, if it were not for the efforts of 
speculators in the Gold Room, there is 
nothing to prevent gold settling down to 
105. 

Money continues very abundant on call 
loans at 2 to3 per cent., notwithstanding 
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the increased demand, on account of the 
activity in the stock market, which calls 
for much larger sums. The stock brokers 
find no difficulty whatever in supplying 
themselves with all they need on miscel. 
laneous securities at 2} to 8 per cent. 

The Bank Statementstill affords evidence 
that money is still flowing to the center, 
and that loans are diminishing, in spite of 
the increase in business. The loans have 
decreased the past week $1,029,000, the 
specie has decreased $1,032,000, while the 
legal-tender has increased $895,600. The 
decrease in the surplus reserve is but 
$41,600. The 25 per cent. reserve held by 
the Associated Banks is $59,115,000, being 
$25,505,000 in excess of the required 
amount. 

The financial situation is stiong and the 
general outlook is highly promising for the 
business community. 

The Treasury balances at the close on 
Saturday in Washington were: Currency 
$14,117,000 and coin $74,500,000, including 
$27,330,000 coin certificates. The internal 
revenue receipts footed up $250,000. The 
Treasury at Washington received $135,000 
in national bank-notes for redemption. 

The exports of specie for the week end- 
ing September 26th were as follows: 


Total for the Week......cccccccocccccees $564,002 
Previously reported.. eo 








Total since Jan. 1, 1874 $43,117,416 
The following is a comparative statement 
of the exports of specie from the port of 
New York to foreign ports since Jan. 1 for 
the period of 23 years: 
41 



































QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26TH, 1874 





Dy py Pg ban ene 
rm 
eau New York. wane for clrcule ~~ ene 
KEIM & CO., Fulls City, Neb. 


STOCK PRIVILEGES 


en all stocks at market rates, on responsible parties, 
for ea natory a piilet and prices, tree. 
RIDGE & ., Bankers, Wall street. 








r New ko Tiavint of tote and Calls pays large 
roils lability. Stocks bougut and solu on 
m tts issued and collections mone. 48-page 
boo on a Speculation sent free to uny addres: 

Bankers and Broke 
72 Broadway and ll New St, 


PIV INGSTON & COMPANY, 
DOMES110 AND KEIGN BA NERRS, 
WW PINE Srkeer New York. 
Conservatively urgunized tur doing the business of 
out-of-town Banks, Jiunkers, Corporatious, Mere 
chants, und Indiv.duals. Usual interest aiowed on 
daily balances. Collections wude und prompily ree 
= aur diltet of Eesame soicited, Exchange on prine 
cities ol tur 
LIVINGSTON, NEWBERN & CO., London 


of ua LANG 


MS icAco. 


Desirabie Cet: for non-residents. 
Send for Pamphiet with Man & References, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given tothe Investment of Fundg 
on Bond and Mortgage on Ciicage property. Discrime 
ination and care used inthe selection of Lovestmenté 
in this direction. Refer by permission to 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

First National Bank. Hartford, Ct. 
rst National Bank, Chicage, qT 
te” References gun in all the Eastern C.ties, 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCEs, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INV ESTMEN' t SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 39% and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 9 




















Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars. 
>urplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CILAPLN, Treas. N. J. LAINES, Pres't, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 








A 5 x60 cceecse bessede 148 ~~ 
American Exchange.......113¢ _ 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass'n 75 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’. ...125 — 
Central National.......... 98 93 
IER « «noe cecehamewes 130 _ 
Chemical ....... Foe ty re 1500 1€600 
ene pe enes ae +. --000 os 
RIMM coca Messcsscccodd _ 140 
Commerce ...s..cccccccces = 116% 
Continental. ......ssssccees 88 100 
Fourth National.......... — 100 
Gallatin National..... conte uae _ 
German Americap......... — ¢0 
EE viiksccscsassadene 104 
DOU EP ciisddgccsiowsicds 100 _ 
SPUD. scccondonecoscsvcciaket _ 
Leather Manufacturers’. _ ‘195 
Ps ccc uncenees "149 _ 
re 120 a 
MGR. Scbetecdcdaegueses _ 195 
BEPOMGNEOR oo céncnessncosed 135 — 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 07 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .123 _ 
Mercantile.:...cecscccosss = 1174 
Merchants’........+.. oot ackls 120 
Merchants’ Exchange......108 110 
Metropolitan ......... Pperes 0213/4 oo 
i. NES 12 123 
” N.Y. National Exchange... — 100 
Nivth National............ 100 100 
North America...........0. — 91l¢ 
NES ioasievenaceneob en 165 ~ 
Ra ee aponsede 132 137 
OMe s8assconntasus +--140 _ 
ENT Cee ear 100 — 
Rid oas scan eee decs = 105 
St. Nicholas....... oossestaee _ 
State of New York........ — 112 
Tradesmen’s..... toep coast 140 145 
eee pewea sects scan 139 141 





TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY. 
HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO, 


lace loans on Foal estate in and around Chi 
nterest TEN P 
A R CENT. PER ANN UM, payual le 


Security first lien.on 2 property worth at lonet Gates 
the loan. No charge lacing loan 

~ 4, for —— jar. tea ae 

on : i} og Pea l- 

Gent ‘Third qeRaliSnal | Chicas Boa. Ww! iS ny Be n- 


Yammena (ay Charles Ps P. Bash 
Bo n New ¥ CA. Ri h Esq., Bosto i 
state Sahene you saw chardaon, - 


ont SPER GENT, NET. 


ag byomsy loan not hoy exceed rurace Coupon Bp ird af — value 

a by ton by one of the 
In many yeers’ business have never lost a dollar, We 
oe the —s promptly semi-annualiy in New York 
Du ~~ &. — panic, bs ~{ -4 copurtigs 

re pa! m pti 

ge Fuca from ‘tied "1 antic to ythe Missouri river, and 
acquaintunce, 








Aged nat (= pe es of your 
oF fu oi particu 
WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


MK JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Unicn Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK, 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Corpo. 
— acd private tirms will receive careful ateoe 
un. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts.. New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES ana or RAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal cities of the worid. 
TRANSF ipae OF MONEY by ‘TELEGRAPH t 

EUROPE and the PACIFIC CUA 


AsT. 
Accounts a Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers,12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points at homeandubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


hile bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers. 
the solid Lilinois and Missouri TEN PEK CENT: oo" 
annually at the American Exchange Nasional Ban 
New York) and our choice Kansus TWELVE VE 
CENTS have never failed, Nothing but ap exrthquake 
can impair their absolute security ; and as hd rom ote 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Our pa paper is ways ab 
r in New York, because always pe 1 at maturily 
Fave pases millions, and nota Gallas ar hasever bees 
For detaiis address ACTUALY of the on se 
jutnots Loan Agency, Jacksonville, lili P.-O bor 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway corner Cedar St. 


Capital................---$400 000 00 
Surplus... 635.3357 60 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874. 91,085,337 GO 














ee wees eeecesesee 


WAL LCOTT, President. 





B. 
f:8 REMSEN EaNe, Sn 
¥ KL, Assistant Secretary 
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Sinancial, NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
°BTATES, 


Tue Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
gives & tabulated statement of the foreign 
trade of the Unite’ States for the several 
fiscal years from 1863 to January 1st, 1874, 
making a period of eleven and a half years. 
We reproduce the statement as follows: 

















RTS. 
Merchantise. Specie an’ Bullion. Total. 
3008..06 $243,325,815 $e. . 
1864... 816,447,253 8, 
1 BU RIDOe same its $4 
ers $95 TRAD 417 883.575 
198... 367,436,440 m4, 871.6°4.8 
1909... 417,506,879 39.907.87 437,314,253 
“. 437958,408 98.419.179 377,587 
yrs" Bon. 2Rt Ae 21,7700 54149878 
3872....  728.595.077 13°743,089 228.766 
RR... 642,128,810 21.480'987 6F3.617.147 
381°... 263,431.790 21-83.698 
995.391 832 mn 95,009,410,959 


94.995.391. $204,019.127 
* Six months ending Jan. Ist, 1874, 
EXPORTS. e 
Biectrntie, Specie and Rullion. 


3 
2 





" 964 47 $64,156 OIL $8,121,058 
Wee... wees 105.295.541 2R4.984.529 
195... 168.029.303 67,643,298 23,672,529 
19%6.... 848,859,4 ore 434,908.93 
187... 881,295 0.968, BRR.278,597 
188... 281,952.89 93.784.195 $75,787.04 
199... TVT.A9T 57,123.39) B42.2°6,°7 
1870.... 392.771. 768 8.155.888 450,927,434 
3871... 442,890.178 98.441.9883 541.282. 168 
1872... 444.177.5868 79.877 534 524,065,190 
3872.... 622,479.97 81,008.°74 6NT.18R.498 
wu. 828 29,350,126 906 .679,005 

$3,817.271.414 $885.695 194 $4, 703,168,008 

*gix months ending Jan. Ist, 1874. 


These figures show that the imports of 
merchandise for the above period exceeded 
thé exports by the sum of $1,078;190,418; 
that the experts of specie and bullion ex- 
ceeded the imports of the same by the sum 
of $681,946,067; and that the imports of 
merchandise, specie, and bullion exceeded 
the exports by the sum of $396,244,351. 
The last of these sums presents the aggre- 
gite of the balance of trade against this 
country for eleven and a half years, accord- 
ingto the showing of custom-bouse statis- 
tie. The agoregate on merchandise 18 

more than a billion of dollars; yet this is 

redned bv a large excess in the exports of 
mere and bullion over impor's. 

This estimate takes no account of the 
amount paid for freighis to foreign ship- 
owners or of the interest on our foreign 
debt. Adding these two items, which the 
Chronicle places at $400.000,000, we have 
an aggregate of $796.214851 as the 
balance of foreign indebtedners arising 

from our international trade for the above 
period. But for onr large production and 
exportation of gold the balunce of trade 
would have heen much greater, assuming 
the imports and exports of merchandise to 
have remained the same. Onur currency 
system creates but little use for gold as 
money; and, hence, it has gone abroad, as 
the thing we conld best spare in exchange 
for foreign prodrets. 
EE 


SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tae Comptroller of the Currency, in hi, 
last annual report, submits a statement 
showing the resources and Habilities of the 
savings banks in this country organized 
under state Jaws. We compile from the 
statement the following aggregates as to re. 


sources: 








1 154,333 

New Hampshire, February, i872 25,578,541 
Vermont, Jnly, 1872........ rie 3,945,969 
achnsetts, October, 1872... 187,242,561 
Rhode Island, December, 1872 44,211,277 
Connecticut, Jannary. 1873..... 71,271,371 
lew York, January, 1873..... 2 35.90,324 
lew Jersey. January, I87%...........ceccccsees 90.929,545 
District of Columbia, July, 1878.........0ss008 6,265,446 
i abidesuvesdsccsssesewseesececasneqssasses $701,229,392 


This report is made in conformity with 
the act of Congress, approved February 
19th, 1873, directing the Comptroller of the 
Currency to include in his exhibit ‘the 
toadition of banks, banking companies, and 
urings banks organized under the laws of 
the several states and territories.” The 
Comptroller savs that, with the excention 
of the six New England States, New York, 
ew Jersey, and the District of Coiumbia, 
behas been nnable to gather any official 
teturns which could be placed in the tab- 
Var form of an accurate statement of 
tither resources or liubilities. Only about 
‘wenty-eight states Lave made any reply to 

application for information. Ten of 
number answer that they bave no in- 
ation to give; and ten others have 
made returns, but in such forms that they 
Cannot be put into sxtisfactory statements, 
In sted of the states savines banks are not 
Teqnited to make any report to the state 
Mthorities. Outside of New England, 
ew York,and New Jersey the snvings- 
k system is not onlv comparatively lim- 
Med in its operations, but is not subiect to 
supervisory legislation as the best in- 

of depositors demand. 

The Comntroller’s statement, though the 
Yet he could make with the information 
Stained, cove's lesa than the whole amount 
* resources held by all the savings institu- 

ofthis country. The total amount at 
Dresent time canvot fall much short of 
Yillion of dollars. 


Pusurance. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Tuere is no institution of modern times 
which offers a more desirable opportunity 


life insurance company, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First. It affords the best chance of secur- 
ing the avilable results of compound inter- 
est, which, when allowed to have its full 


in a well-gelected company. 

Second. A life insurance policy is subject: 
to no commercial risks and is a very val-: 
uable species of property, because it is) 
available atthe time when sll other re- 
sources may fail; for there is nothing in the 
commercial-world which approaches, even 
remotely, to the security cf a well-estab- 
lished and prudently-managed life insur- 
ance company. 

“Third.” Alife insurance policy canbe 
used forthe special benefit of any one, 
without the. fear of.a litigation, No law’s 
delay can prevent the insurance, when it 
has become a just claim on the company, 
from being paid to the heirs of the insured. 

Fourth. ANfe insufance policy produces 
habits of economy and self-denial. These 
elements of clmracter bave enabled men 
to accumulate colossal fortunes. 

Fifth, By. life insurance policy a cer- 
tain fixed sum of money is at once se- 
cured against any contingency. It might 
take many years to accumulate such an 
amount, even if a man’s life is spared to an 
old age. 

There is a method of life insurance which 
is daily becoming. more popular in this 
country, because it offers peculiar advant- 
ages to those whose vital energies and 
natural vigor entitle them to expect a long 
life. This is the Tontine method practiced 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
by which a limit is placed upon the number 
of yearly premiums, and by which, 4l- 
though such premiums are no larcer than 
on an ordinary life policy, much larger re- 
turns are secured. Indeed, should a young 
man live to his allotted term of years, bis 
policy of insurance will be found to have 
cost him but an inconsiderable sum, having 
at the same time been increased in its 
amount by the accumulated dividends of 
the Society. 


Sa eRRRERIninnRe = ocnenleeeenneeREniEEnE 
THE VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue value of life insurance in an eco- 
nomical sense may be seen in the fact that 
during the seven years, 1865 to 1871 inclu- 
sive, there were 72,727 deatbs in Massachu- 
setts between the ages of 20 and 70. The 
industrial, agricultural, and mechanical 
productions of the state for 1865 were $517.- 
240,618. The citizens between the ages of 
20 and 70 numbered 709,542 and the average 
contribution of each to the total aggregate 
would be $727.56. Calling this sum the 
average value to the state or to his family, 
we shall find that the 72,727 dying had an 
average working period, computed from life 
tables for the whole United States, of 37.46 
years, and they should have had 3,606,350 
years of labor. But the total of their 
labor amounted to only 1,631,125 years. 
making a loss of 1,925,225 years by their 
premature death. 

Therefore, the loss to the productive force 
of the state during the five years was 
(1,925,224 + $727.56—-$1,400 715,973.44) more 
than $1,400,000,090, or more than two hun- 
dred millions of dollars per annum. If this 
$727.56 per annum represented the nmount 
of insurable interest to the three hundred 
thousxnd families of the state, then this 
would fairly represent their loss by not hav- 
ing this interest insured. But this $727.56 
represented only a single year’s value or 
loss, and not that of an average life. 

Can we have represented the money value 
of a life during its productive years and 
its need of life insurance more forcibly than 
in these facts, found in a recent report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Health ? 


INSURANCE. 


ACCIDENTS. 











for investing small annual savings than & | Gross 


effect, adds largely to the amount insured | 


SURANCE COMPANY, 


F LONDON A NB . &. B. 

T RANCH OnE rCne LIAM 
Gross fire surplus and reserve................. 
Net life assets and “snnultios. beentiaethonset 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SUPT eee e re reeeeeeeees tT etre 


$1,600,000 08 


The Go's actual nases 67 Boston Gaaiiae MOTE B OF THE U.S. OF A. 
Yet the Company paid these josses at sizht, without 
rosario oniie Ms GOR th ede BRANCH OFFICE, 


stockholders, and at the end of 1873 had —__ made 
uo (not, however, in this country) the losses 0] these 
tions and al) others. comm 

h a surplus of $100,011 
Asaeal income of fire depa 


re and Life 
lable for the other. All fair losses promptly adjusted 
and pa’ money current. 

e pany organized A.D. 1800. Commenced 
—— a Law LY D.1867. 

n principal ties and towns 
inthe Waited States. - a 4 ane 
A) > an 
B, BLAGDEN- Manugers. 


157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 

where the business of the Comp: y is tr 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in foll - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 = = = = = » = 2,193,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - - = = = 1,243,619 29 


cted 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Bth, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 81st December, 1873: 





JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, ’ t Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary, 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - -* $1,000,000 Co 
Assets, July (st, '74, $2,401‘'57093 
Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


1st January, 1873, to 31st. December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst ’ 
January, 1873. ie 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 93 
No Policies have ben issued upon Life 
Risks disconnected 





NSCS....... 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

8 , City, Bank, and other Stocks.... ; 
Loans secured yess and otherwise.... 2,902,000 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

m 





Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal :epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist Dacember, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 

















J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 
TRUSTEES; BENJ. G. ARNOLD, WRENCS TURNURB, 
J.D. JO WiLL H. WEBB. ee CHITTENDEN tit erties 
q in 7385 DENTE . Sono ae HENRY NBOWEN Wave 
HENRY Corr FRED’K CHAUNCEY AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYC 
LEWIS C RTis, Cc P. BURDETT, | WILLIAM M. VAIL CHARI.ES LAMSON 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRA SKIDD’ THEODOR 1. HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINT M. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, .| D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN PAINE 
DAVID LANB, A E. BUNKER, WM.M. RICHARDS, ‘ROBERT HB. McCURDY 
ANIBCR ie, ALEXANDER V BLAK Fes ene y D * SORN HBA 
M. SORGL CHAS. D. LEVERICH, C, J. LOWREY, ' ENRY EYRE. 
WIMTAM E-DODGH, CHAS TH: ARSE JOHND. Malte... CHARLES 4. Born, 
A, ; , WM. H. HURLBU™, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD JR, ADOLPH LEMOYN, RTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN. 
C. A. HAND, GBORGE W. LANE M. LEMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
JAMES LOW, ADAM T. SACKET? E. W. CORLIES, . M. BUCKINGHaM 
JOHN D. 0 S F_ YOUNGS, GEO. W. LAN HERMAN HARTWELL, 
Bu HOWLAND SIMON DE VISSE JAMES RAS) Eh JOHN F. SLATER. 
. . e Secretary. 
J. D. JONES, Presuient. TOWNSEND, Sec , 
PHL Dares Vesiretene pa Bubeih Seow Geers, 
. H. H. HAS. * 
7. D. HEWL . Vice-. "te JOHN K. DARLEY Gane hone — 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FortTy-SeconD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 


ash Capital - - =: = = 2 Sa 2S eS $2,500,000 
fessrvs for Re ald Losees and Dividends Te eee 1,9iv,v7 1 88 





eserve for Unpaid 743, 
et Surpius eons on, 2 °° 549, 1 04 
Total Assets - °- - * - - #* = * = $5,212,38140 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ee eee eee ease ee eeeeeesenseeeeee teense ences ceeeeeeersegne 






Loane on Stocks, payable on demand (market 

interest due on Ist of July, 1874,....... 

lance in hauds of Agents. 

RR Rt ie Ro iepean tind e 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Om 





Rein icecacccccsabedstrescnissdecc. cccnandates- 405 aqcaddandicnceadatsdaacaenadadesest 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874................085 pe Wn BE beens cep sshevedgucte -e ©8241, 83 
OE Cededicccccocecs peeboredcvencesce J copsecceccescce 3 1,613 00 
ag FOIE RS A EEE RE «ite tee, gt Aba $243,238 SZ 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
THOS. B. GREENE} 459% See's 


A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. c. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Cc. K. FRANCIS, 








Insure in the TRAVELERS ¢f Hartford, Cs. 


H. Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES, ’ i Assistant Secretaries. 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
—9——— 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2 A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death, 

4, Ample security. 
The Compaty’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 

insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 

patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 


ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted, 
eee 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Street. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 4th Street. 
HENRY A. HURLBUOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, ®0 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No, 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% East 50th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.AER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

—)—_—_—— 


OFFICERS. 
Wruiuw Waker, President. 
Hexry J. Furner, Vice-President. 
Joux H, BEwLer, Secretary. 


Grorce L. Montacouer, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Non. S2, 24 & LRG NASSAU 8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets =< - - - = - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, MB. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. 0. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..... osadinens snccccccccccces 8,087,218 OF 
Gross Lia’, ilities, including reserve...... guioowsivebenveuuusws 6.909.968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders..............cccccce-cccccsscccsccecs 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOT . 
ox Fign ine erasas SOL as Base aea oy oh ase el aR ene oo TS. 
ete is Gisue HAT PEAIO tc tntaces ny iis Compare han prove gret sent toe 
e “SA fa intly- a y this Company, has proved a great success, from 
that Policies bear on their 
sat thas Renaiee on face ® DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as & 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, , 
Counsel, 


Vnited States Life Insurance Co., 


s. $01. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 


Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Bent for One New Buabseriber to THE, INDEPENDEN® 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY, 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of mon 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN AOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assist Medical Examiner 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms, Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best. business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





' Men of good reputstion, able to deyote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work sccomy 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 








e principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
Lor RECURITY, MCONOMICAL MAR AGEMENT, | and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. Address 
All forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WET, President. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
CHAS. K. PEASE EP 
Ww 4M D. WHITING, Actuary. Pablisher, 31 BROADWAY, New York, 


its General Agencies. 
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farm and Garten. . 


HOW TO SEND POULTRY TO 
MARKET. 


Awost admirable article on this subject by 
« Now and Then,” an experienced commission 
merchant of this city, was lately published in 

the Dural New Yorker. We reproduce it entire 
pe the bevefit of our rural readers: 

“The French mode of killing is preferable 
when the head of the bird is to be left on; 
put that is not necessary, neither is it desir- 
able. But when the head is taken off the skin 
should always be pulled over the stump and 
tied. The mode of picking while the bird is 
warm is called ‘ dry picking,’ and is the favor- 
tte metbod of dressing poultry for the Phila. 
delphia market. There is one objection te this 
system: that it does not improve the appear- 
ance, although it does the flavor, and while 

cooking it will ‘ plump up’ and come out of the 
oven looking much fiver than when it went in. 
In addition, it will keep much longer than 
when dressed by the other mode. 

“ another plan is: After the bird is picked 
as above described, plunge it in a kettle of 


qmough to cause the bird to ‘plump’; then 
hang it up—turkeys and chickens by the feet 
and geese and ducks by the head—until thor- 
oughly cooled. This scalding makes the fat 
look bright and clear and to appear much 
fatter than it would if picked dry. This is the 
asual mode of dressing for the New York mar- 
kets. 

“All poultry should be thoroughly cooled 


ure preferable to barrels; place a layer of rye 











itraw that has been thoroughly cleaned from 
dust on the bottom; commence: packing by 
pacing the head of the fowl against the 
miof the box, the bird lying on its breast, 
wih the legs extended hehind it. The last one 
ofthelayer must be reversed, the feet’ passing 
miertach other, so that the heads are against 
theother end of the box. This gives a uni- 
formity of appearance and a firmness in pack- 
ing that will prevent moving during trans- 
portation. Over this layer place straw enough 
to prevent one layer from coming in contac, 
with the other; then add other layers, packed 
fp the same manner, uutil the box is filled. 
“Care should be taken to have the box filled 
fall, in order to prevent any disarrangement of 
the ‘contents $ for, should it become misplaced, 
the skin may become so badly disfigured as to 
cause a depreciation of the value to the owner. 
To those having extra fine poultry to send to 
market I would recommend to put paper over 
tach layer before placing thestraw onit. This 
prevents the dust settling on it. and adds much 
o its appearance. 

“The box should have the initials of the con- 
dgnor, the number and variety of the contents, 
wwellas the name of the consignee marked 
it. The necessity for marking the number 
ind variety of contents is that, in case the box 
kbroken open and any of the contents missing 
tore delivery to the consignee, they will be 
tmbled to make a correct bill for the miss- 
lg poultry. Another advantage is that 
the consignee knows bya glance at the box 
vhether it contains the desired variety he 
wishes. If not, he need not open it, and the 
contents will not receive a needless handling. 
for some parties prefer a mixed box, while 
others do not, and all dealers prefer selling the 
entire contents of the box to one person, as it 
tvoids error in weighing and keeping the ac- 
counts, 

“To those wishing to market capons I would 
“y they should be dry picked, with'the feath- 

j ts on around the head and the tip of the 

Wings; also the tail-feathers left in. The small 
orpin-feathers should all be removed. 

“Send geese for Christmas, as they are more 
hdemand at that time and will bring more 
Money than any other, as all Irishmen and 
many Germans think it. is not Christmas witb- 
ta goose for dinner. Send all large turkeys 

New Year's, as they are wanted to adorn 
tte New Year’s table; and they depreciate 
fumediately after that day in price. Small 
aré then in better demand, while 
“ickens and ducks can be sent any time after 
they are fattened, and never until then. 

“Persons living at a distance from this city 

4 desiring to send their poultry to market 
any particular occasion should allow at 
two days longer ‘for its transportation 








Wual, so that it will not mies the market 


that Occasion; for the dealer had better 


rg vd a day or two sooner than one bour 





* — in a communication to the British 
lments upon cattle with carbolic acid during 
m ederpest pestilence in 1867. Of about 
Cows under his charge the majority were 
ap) by the disase; but by injecting s solu- 
of ‘carbolic acid, either through the 
uy Lot them.) he was enabled to recover 
The remainder, not so dealt 


XUM 


very hot water, holding it there only long. 


before packing. Then provide boxes, for they |, 


in, stated the result of certain expers’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


| with, died or had to be slaughtered. For this 
) reason he argued that the chemical treatment 
of contagion is much better than the medicin- 
al, both in respect to man and adult animals. 


B thou as ite as ice, as pure as anew, 
thou shalt not . - calumny,”?— 
peare. Use Renne’s Pain-Killing | Mazic Oil 





when trav and you will eseape all danger 
from ch: Climateor water. It\promptly 
pe antan epee c : 
sp travel- 
er’s portmantean. Sold by all ts and 
grocers, 


RUPTURE 








eee tacivtes scone es =e ome 
AGRICULTURAL. 
GOMETHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR 
FARMERS, 


Planters, or Country Gentlemen, 


f 
who have I rach an Women ae HOUSE, 
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To s py this d the undersigned 
a 0 pee each to 9 nds, pamper ere 
rately ~ pa a ed Cast STEEL aving 


and. Horns as Ay as 
t of sand celebrated “Eagle” Anvils. _ 
Circulars, with further will be fur- 
nished upon on application to 












or 

on 

pose ‘and abecintal fe x om 
‘wi sa 7 

expolsions. No > wh: atev- 

er. No Funerals o ouse-burn- 


a 
& 





ings. thousand 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times; 
ita cost for ng worms 
. cater] Jd nests to 
one paving ire 
Either sex can bere ncy 
Sole control of i county one 
agent. Sample id on re- 
ce'pt of 50 cents. » > y Diplomas 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROCHESTER 


OMMERCI 
(Estab’d 1830.] a RSERIES. 


END for New Price List. 
best Hardy Trees and irreit's sn 4 Or 
wamontal, besides a select" Tse’ of 8: alties 


iti 
one MoS W'S. LITTLE, Rochester, N-Y. 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


wiInkxE hte 


no cenee moe ou have exami 
a Wed is the hem built, ie roo 
oa PE eeeaece mee 








a simple + any eile 
from the same amount at 
mill in the market. 
Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be mena 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGGANUM, CP. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEA PEST AND BEST 
ket. 





'h es 
est St superphosphate, an and worth, by avalysis, over $70 
gt NL. as to its vi 
Prof. 8. W. pe hn ‘Sheffield Scientific School. 
i he Cotege. Ree New evens my tA J.R. aaa Editor 


aa) UIE cent, New York. 


25 New. Straw berries. 25 New “eaches. 
We have id most ——— collection of 
Seearuen in the ‘United States, and Peaches and 








al) other profitable and useful its, with every nov- 
elty. New Ganargua Black Car. with son 4 
fine. Also Fruit and ental Trees and "ver- 
gm of all kinds, with many new Flowering Sh-u 
805, 44-2 Bulbs, etc. jerees for belts an 
asses, cheap. Fiedge a. pede eae 
iced yn ee grat y- repa’ 
gay ain adress, Agen‘ tablisin ate 


en en & SONS, Old Golony Wecouaies on 
arehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will invariably keep thes £0. 
Farmers and k-breede ae Joos to your interests. 
Fr rwarded tS aa satel & the country nm the 
‘0. 
ceipvoft $1.12 ce "> 


BUDD DOBLE, 14% South Penn Square, Philad. 
THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 























SAMUEL HA 

Poaident of the ont’ be nobsco! nobecok Aerio ms 
ety, & hie letter of May 14, 187 “The er 
Eagle Piow is the plow that have ever 

pe meng yt a wo! rueres 
farmers as the best plow 1 hav e ny jus 
fact only Yy GGAN' panuRAC: 
TURING OO. bei um, ner's New Almanas. 
an illustrated list and the Farmer's New ; 

Pure Bone Dust 
FOR FERTILIZING. 


FOreETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 
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When a horse's foot becomes diseased, the principaf vaine of the horse is 


ZFEET,, that have at sometime been valued hig 


hly, hauling a scavenger 


—— 


gone. How often we see 
or hobbling along im the lowest 


kind of servitude; for no other reason than for want of proper treatment and care. At the first sign of lameness 
forward, the shoulder has to take the blame, and persons make themselves believe the shoulder has shrunk @Theo 


commences @ course of treatment with Liximents, Busters, and the 
r could have by having 
the feet has done, When the horse begins to chow signs of lameness fo 
@ foot one pons Sa weter sa, het op cum. bo peene, ettding a0 cen etanl 


FANCIED disease which the shoulde: 


soak 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and aro’ 
heat some in an iron spoon and fill the crease 
doctor for the fancied diseases, 


tion of the navicular bone; contraction of the hoof; Sonat 4 of the 


like, WITHOUT Brrgct for every 
feet AccOMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 

remove the shoes at once; 
re; rub dry; then apply Sloan's 


around the coronet; i. e. where theskin and hair terminate and hoo begins; 


the oane. With this 


but have sound feet and shoulders. 


treatment you will not be compelled to 


Navicutar, 08 Corrin Bonz Lamenzes, Cause—An injury from eae of the dry, hard frog, beg he ulcera- 
hard. 


~~ on a round stone ‘and 
those who are unschooled in 












Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. 


soften, make tough, 


ng the sole of the ws i 
of the horse, ey often kk it in the shoulder, and call it 
—Lameness and stiffness forward, rE Bl 
appear in a few days, and return aftera little. Stands 
with one foot pointed ; that is, to stand on one foot, 
=, extending ‘forward, and ste ps short 


Remedy.—In the first place the hoof must 
be made soft, Every morning soak the 
foot for halfan hour in as warm water 
as the horse can stand; rub 
smear the hoof with "Sloan's Hoof 
Oitment. Heat some of the Hoof 
and pour round the 
frog and heels. Rest, and let 
the horse stand on soft 
bedding, or the ground 
is better. 


t, allowing the feet to become dry and 
complaint that is so hard to locate as this, 


It may dis- 






and 


dry, and 


Coffin-bone in a contracted feet, 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallible Remedy for all disenses ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicw- 
lar, or Coffin-bone Lameness, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrish; and to 


and promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar. 


Warxer & Tar1on, Props., Chicago. By sending your address, they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE 
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LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
See aa ene Eien ce 


orits. Their freedom fro on aanboratkc ion, with 
particle available for fertilizing, and the tow 


which they are ol Getta ste aa 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 
tar Farmersand Dealers are invited tosend for Cir- 


rice st at 
every 








FRUIT, ORNAMENT, 


TrOoR 
PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 

Thrifty, Symmetrical, Well-Ripened Trees. 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 


PLUMS, a a haga 
Small Fruits.—Gra) Raspberri 
Blackberries, Strawberr ee ee ly " ‘ery 

Ornamental.—Weeping and Standard Deciduous 
Trees. Common and Rare Srrereen 

e and Golden liage. Variegated- 

leaved and Flowering Shrubs. 
ROSES—Moss, Tea, Climbing, and Perpetual. 
Clematis—40 Perpetual and 20 Summer varieties. 
Honeysuckles, Wistarias, Bignonias, etc., etc. 
Sanita tt conde employ no Agents. 











bas Acres of 
Nursery. } TO MAXWELL &Bi BROS. 
September, 1874. eneva, N. Y¥. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 


CROCUS, LILIES, 
and <= other Bulbs gy? ~ ve 


coe jum 
Bulb Gia 
Fancy *Viower Pots, 
‘ern Cases, 
miner ileweriag Plants. 
it and finest assort- 
ment x4 the country. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
- aoe Catalogue mailed to 
all applicants FREE. 

HENRY A. DREFR, 


No. 714 Chestnut st, 
Philadelphin, Pa. 


“ie IMPROVE PEQORENUGH 


y for 
Breeder, ye ee every Horse Owner 
ow Farrier: No re Quarter Cracks, no m: 
— no Foot y Pam "Send for Descriptive Cre 
culars to Box 30, P.-O., New York. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCHS. 


mepgeercpeay re | danas 







sEaND pee 4 p> — EE \ 
E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL serrate orn TROY, N. Y¥., 


pi my 4 ven to so chuKeH BELLS. 
"ipod at asssoned Ouiakoguss sent 








MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to thé 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputatio: 
are by any and a sale exceeding that of 


Pork Address either TROY or WEST T 
MENEELY & com PANY. 





Sote Act'S2 tGHicaco ¢ 
DYMYER MFG 


4A&36S0.C ANAL 5 


Sa 


GCs BELLS: 


BUCHEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Ronee yey na 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co; ané4 Tin, 
means with the bess Rotary — 
ings, for Churches. 

, Court H 




















arran: 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St, Cinctunatt 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


BUY ONLY 


THE BEST ANB MosT ACCURATE, 


HOWES 














SCALES. 


Weigh-Masters’ Beams & Frames, 
HOWE PATENT bALANCE 


RAIL ROAD, EXPRESS, 


STORE TRUCKS, 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers Generally. 


PACE & CO., 
Gen'l Agents, 


3 Park Place, New York. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


GP ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Eto. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE. 


For hard or soft coal 








jogue. LEX. M. LES- 
LEY, 224 West Twenty- 
third street. 

as Also for sale the Zero 
->-~ Refrigerator. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 
Steam Pumps 

ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


Easthampton, Mass. 














Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


f ki a Send stam: r Mustrated Price List: eg 
ere Western GUN WORKS Pituburch, Pee 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skim clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion th and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 


Nerves, 
JORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic "Dry Goug yp eetale he aed Srpiling. : 
gone Te ‘Doloreus, White Sweltings: Yumérs, Ul UL 
cers, = ote Hip i oa s;, Mere an ses 





e 
Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use will 
pore to an ws ite pocen using it for either of these forms 
renin Ssn to cure them. 
wiper & r bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


-L CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRF VENT 
THe SYSTEM Ava RYNST SUDDEN ATTACKS os 
EP} DEMICS GoNTAGIOUS DISEASES ‘i Ha 
ONK HUNDiKtY DOLLAS sir tNDED ri} 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


ANCE: 

HH MOMENT RADWAY: S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIC ALLY —OR TAKEN ERN- 
ALLY Y PooORDING’ DIRECTIONS—F-AIN. FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE F CHASES T 

IMPORTANT. Mi: Far 


r Bruises; or with Strains. 
application of RADWAY'S Aa oF 
— sven of the worst of these complaints in a few 

‘Twenty Grope ta. in half a bogs pI sate mar ina 
few moments yea R STOM- 
HEARTBURN Bick CHEAD, ND tN 
DYSENTERY, CO ug, Ww 
oLS, and all INTERRA 
Travelers should Lawers carry a Pee ttle of Rad- 
th them. A few drops in 
water ent yp Aaa ains from c' of 
water. It 3 better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
astimu 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 





y tasteless, elegantly coated with arent 
pargest ulate, urify, cleanse, an and stre: J gum, 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders o. the ‘Stom- 





ach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 


Dye i Biliousness. ‘Bil ous Fever, In- 
” o Bowes, FU . <7 d all Deranze- 

to effect a 
Se chats no mer- 


ausea, Heart- 
o "Fullness of Weight in the 
our Eructation ‘Sertount 


2 Ditoult Reco tning. Fi 
— Soren Soden 


eat, Li a Sudden Flush 
rae iat 


‘A oa RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 


system all the abovena disorder :. 
25 Cents per Box. SOLD BY PORUGoISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. bd 
Wants Be New Yor Information worth tho 


sands will be sent you. 
HABIT CURED. 


All Eaters 
OP | (| cure foe ae ter easily 


WwW. P. PHELON, M.D., 
" 259 Rendelph street, Chicage. Reom 2, 


Price 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 
EXTRAOTS FROM ore LETTERS. 
HON. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsdurgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the’ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 
PETeR HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
Preved superior to lead andoil.” 
C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “ The‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 
C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: ‘“ The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three 
years ago.” 





Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the’country, with Sample Card of Col- 
Ors, furnished free by deulers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 © 
River St., Cleveland, O. 





WALLPAPERS 


FOR A 
SINGLE ROOM OR MORE 
Now 
MADE TO ORDER 
FACTORY 


‘Fr. BECK & CO., 
206 West 29th St. 


(Samples at American Institute.) 


The only Factory in the United States where 
euch work is done. 


The MIDDLETOWN 


Plate Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


New and Original Designs for —_ hd 1874, tare ase, = 
Ask for these goods. For sale by al! 


Salesroom 13 John Street, Sew, a" 


PAINT. 


USE THE N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. Weare the sole manu- 











Chemical Enamel! Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme- 
diate use in America. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 

Agents wanted in every county in the United 
States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
Office 43 Chambers St. 


What are English Channel Shoes? 


Sewed shoes have the geome that unites the sole y 4 
are sunk intoac cutinthesole. Ameria 
this channel from tee od edge of the sole and ? 4 
thin lip turns upin wearing. e English chan. el, 
which never turns wp, is cut from’the surface, leaving 
a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut in thin, 
poor leather, it indicates a good article. 


PEOPLE MUST HAVE THEM. 


Men, women, and children, do you want to make 
money st home? — free. ae = them to 


swo Oise. 
171 East itaddoiph ber 


ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


List of 
* THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CUR eearel. Diabetes, 
prover, alpitation of the 


BAROSMA Byeeatco 
tinea 














or stone in 
Debdilit: 


BUCHU BACK-ACER, 


LIVER and 
Kidney Cure. if tick and stlicted; and hav. 
ae ing had twenty-one years’ ex- 
Chemi T feel Jus tified i ding overs og 

us! in 
Deneat ih Sober ted ‘with sbove discaess, of will 
eo ™ 
refund tne. Ke THOMPSON, 
Titusville, Penns, 


Price $1; 6 ‘Botties fer #5. 


eter > 





Bom 


facturers and proprietors of. J. C. Wendren's Patent . 





H. P. DeGRAAF. 


h Store 8! 





[October 1, 1874, 


a 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Soware, eee Chrystie, and 180 and 182 a Street, New York, 


W. H. DegRaay, 


Fourth Avenu 


STILL VON TINOR TO KEEP THE LARGEST ST ‘Ook OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they ozer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 








The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise it 
may run off the track of life atany moment. To keep its delicate interna) 
machinery in perfect trim or to put it in good working condition when out 
of order is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 

The thoroughness with which it cleanses without irritating the dowels; 
the tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach ; its appetizing effects; its 
cooling, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache; try 
anti-bilious properties and its superior merits as a general corrective Justify 
the assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family med, 
icine of the age. Sold by all Druggists. 





TASLE KNIVES AND 
AND EXCLUSIVE 


CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


FORKS OF 
MAKERS OF 





A LL KINDS, 





and the “ Patent Ivory” ** or Celluloid Knife. These handles never get loose, are not affected by har 
water, and are the most durable knives ki own. Alwayscall forthe Trade Mark ‘“* MERIDEN CUT. 
LERY COMPANY”? on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDEN 








To School Officers and Church Trustees: — 
DON'T BUY 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms from the 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” § 
184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OOL DESKS, 





READ THIS TWICE. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


and 
attachment can now be had with ny grade or wine, 
ey-winders are 
je, a8 one who contemplates 
buying a watch, sither now or_in the fu should 


for 

‘D Ae PR hen all 
men's, ¢ Gold si and wer, Te lena 4 eh and oo 
sain taina besides idee information in a meg = ton pian r 

ory one. our < 

ageding ssinale ‘altham Watchesa fy Be fee to 
pl inthe Union by mail or i qppcess, = the on 4 
collect un delivery: Tivilege to the purchaser 
to 0} the pa mine the ore 


sat: ctory. ! 
ine Waltham Watches fro 
have received full value for ——. money. A large 
Pati trade 


tage it is to deal with us. When you wate. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 
MARCH, 1974,) 








forwashing and bleach- 
ing has no equal jn the 
world. 

This ts the only Soap 
in the murket mace from Pare Tallow and a Borex, 
yithous, = adulteration of Grease, Sal Soda, Pow: 
dered Flint, Silex, Clay, Flour, ete., wh ich the common 
Soaps in ‘be market are composed of of and which tend 

to rot and wear away the Linen. 

Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, st the Borax Soap Works, 5 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hf not as represented, money returned. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


ot — Telegraph Co.'s College. 
ae ying situation P raaranteed and 
ary paid while practicing. Ad- 
poae “steno, 0: 4. GENEL AM, Sup’t U.:T. Co., 
Suerlin, Ohio. 





Ss. H. HARRIS’ 


SAFES 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved their con. 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E. Randolph st., Chicas. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Makers of the 


FINEST GONFECTIONS, 


CHOCOLATE, AND COCOA 


in the United States. 
Putin neat boxes for Select Presents. 
Southwest corner of 12th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 








BUY THE 
P. T. BARNUM 


Coupon | Hat 


aun are Mane 4 

the price of the 

aa Sold every. 

Manu 

tured onlyby J.S 
n_verweather 
Oo., Danbury, 
nn. 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, PAINTS, CEMENTS, ROOF 
CUATING ING, SHEA HI ‘HING, etc. H. W. JOHNS, 
Me etiished Te Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 
By Baitsata Bebe ine Per 
BRIGGS'S MARKING PEN, 


#c., by mail. The combination, in neat 
‘ood case, 75c. Sold by pet >) aa gists and 
tioners. Canvasse 


STODDARD © : CO. 
Northampton, Mass. 


ADVERTISERS | 8 Send twenty-five cents to GEO. Gro. P. 
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EO. A. bye & oS bay ANS & MELONEONS. 
The Vv 60 Perfect Maunfactory int 
United Sine “Se now is tg = otber Musical In tre 
nent ever ovtained the same 1’ earsend for a 
_ ‘st, Address RUFF ALO. N.Y. N. 
LARGEST ah pt er, TYVE, P sores 
Boxw Re Batter Recs 








inting © 0 
phermalia'ay pete ERBU HOT, Wau 
Hton and Dutch sts, N. ¥. 'N.B. ~apane 
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‘The Best is Always the Cheapest.” 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


(AS MADE BY COLT’s ARMS CO.) 


is perfect in mechanism. All parts duplicated. 
and Explosion. Is most economical in space and fuel of any known 
moter. Ov-r 1,000 now in-use. Guarnnteed in all poiots. For Cir 
culars, Testimonials, and Price-list address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 


Is safe against Fire 


18 Park Place, New York. 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Co. 


——— 
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